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We inaugurate the present number of our 
Magazine by a series of engravings illustrating 
the arts, manners and customs of the Chinese 
people ; and our text, after passing serially in re- 
view our little picture ery, will glance at 
some of the peculiar features of that far-distant 
empire, which has subsisted for so many centu- 
ries midst various political chenaes, and yet re- 
sisted European example and influence with sin- 
gular constancy. In the compass of a magazine 
article, a full historical and statistical account of 
China will be neither expected nor weleoome—and 
we shall not attempt it, but endeavor to select 
such salient traits of the “ Celestials” as will in- 
terest our readers. Fortunately, the materials 
are not wanting; for though for ages China has 
been a sealed book to the nations, yet light is now 
dawning on her darkest recesses. Mr. Huc, an 
enterprising and self-devoted French missionary, 
who has travelled over Tartary, Thibet and Chi- 
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na, is one of our latest and most reliable authori- 
ties, and we shall freely employ the results of his 
labors in compiling our sketches. The attention 
of the world is now fixed on China, for events of 
the highest importance to the human race are 
there transpiring. Shaken by an internal revo- 
lution, which had been eating into its heart, like 
a cancer, for years, threatening to subvert the 
imperial throne and religion, the tottering empire 
has —_ been so unfortunate as to provoke war. 
with England ; and while domestic revolutionists 
are committing their ravi: within, English can- 
non are doing their Sooty: work without. The 
results of this simultaneous movement, however 
fatal to the supporters of the d will pro- 
bably throw open the empire to the 
world, and prepare a new era for a realm which 
the le and should never 

its grave. ith these prefatory remarks, we 
pass to a of our illustrations. ‘The 
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RICE-BOWL AND CHOPSTICKS. 


first is a Chinese Rice-Mill, an important ma- 
chine, since it prepares the grain on which mil- 
lions of the people subsist. It is worked by hand 
with a lever, but has two stones, like a corn-mill. 
Another grain-mill, delineated on page 313, is a 
sort of pestle and mortar, a simple but effective 
contrivance, worked with a treadie. In another 
ving, we have a representation of an opium 
smoker. The opium pipe of the Chinese bears 
some analogy to the to ipes of other coun- 
tries. The aytesy with the peacock’s feather 
seems to highly enjoy his deadly and forbidden 
luxury. We have also illustrated the method of 
preparing cotton employed in China. The card- 
er uses an elastic bow with a tight string. He 
places it in a heap of the material, and having 
pulled the string with some force, allows the bow 
to recoil ; the vibration of the string scatters the 
cotton about, and separates it into fibres, freed 
from knots and impurities. Other engravings, 
in the present article, delineate the craft employed 
by the Chinese in navigation—the “cargo-boat,” 
the “‘ flower-boat,” and the Chinese trading-junk. 
A Chinese trading-junk under sail is a cumbrous 
contrivance, and yet not unlike, in the build of 
the hull, the European vessels of the 16th cen- 
tury. These junks are caulked with a putty 
composed of burnt um and oil, and have 
flat, unwieldy sails of matting, and flat keels. 
The sngo tom shown in our next illustration, 
is used for the conveyance of grain on the great 
canal. They areabout one hundred tons burthen 
each. The Chinese flower-boat, or hwa-chow, is 
employed by the wealthy classes for pleasure- 
sailing on fine evenings. It rides high on the 
water, and has the same quaint peculiarities as 
the other boats. In the larger kind of pleasure- 
boats, intended for the accommodation of man- 
darins and distinguished persons, there are lat- 
ticed windows to admit light into the interior ; 
and these, being decked with shrubs and flowers, 
give the whole an elegant appearance. Mr. Da- 
vis, — of one of these boats, says the 
travelling-barges used by mandarins and opulent 
— afford a degree of comfort and accommo- 
ion quite unknown in boats of the same de- 
scription elsewhere ; but it must be repeated, that 


speed is a qualit 
which the do mmf 
ssess. e roof 
is not less than seven 
or eight feet high, 
and the principal ac- 
commodations con- 
sist of an ante-room 
at the head for ser- 
vants, a sitting-room 
about the centre of 
the boat, and a sleep- 
ing apartment and 
closétabaft. All the 
cooking goes on up- 
on the high over- 
hanging stern, where 
the crew also are ac- 
commodated. There 
are gangways of 
boards on each side 
of the vessel, which 
serve for poling it 
along the shallows, 
by means of very light and long bamboos, and 
which also allow of the servants and crew pass- 
ing from head to stern without incommoding the 
inmates. The better boats are very well lit with 
lass windows at the sides, or by the thin interior 
amine of oyster-shells. Others have transparent 
aper or gauze, on which are painted flowers, 
irds, and other devices ; while the partitions, or 
bulkheads, of the apartments are varnished and 
gilded. The decks or floors of the cabins re- 
move in square Compartments, and admit of all 
the baggage being stowed away in the hold. 
Everything in their river boats is kept remark- 
ably clean—and this habit presents a strong con- 
trast to their general maghest of cleanliness in 
their houses on shore, which have not the same 
ready access to water, and are besides often very 
ill-drained. In short, their travelling-barges are 
as much superior to the crank and rickety budge- 
rows of India as European ships are to the sea- 
junks of the Chinese, who seem to have reserved 
all their ingenuity for their river craft, and to 
have afforded as little encouragement as possible 
to maritime or foreign adventure. The junks 
have no keel whatever, the bottom being flat; 
and although the general construction is adverse 
to speed, and even to safety, the inveterate preju- 
dices of the natives prevent them from introduc- 
ing improvements. As long as the junks con- 
fine themselves to the neighborhood of the coast, 
their course is pretty certain; they generally 
stand boldly across between the most prominent 
headlands, and are guided along the whole line 
of coast by a tolerably accurate directory, in 
which are noted the harbors, currents, shoals, 
and other particulars. The Chinese seamen are 
acquainted with the use of the compass, and avail 
themselves of it when necessary. Many of these 
trading-junks are owned or hired by a sort of co- 
partnery, every partner having the privilege of 
putting a certain quantity of goods on board for 
sale or barter at any port where they may touch. 
The chief object of see on board, being trade, 
the navigation of the vessel is made a subordi- 
nate matter, and the captain is by no means 80 
influential mn as he generally is in other 
countries. e crew full control over 
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the vessel, and oppose every measure which they 
deem injurious to their own interest; so that the 
captain and pilot are frequently obliged to sub- 
mit to them. In time of danger, the men often 
lose all courage, and their indecision, with the 
confusion that attends the absence of discipline, 
not unfrequently proves the déstruction of the 


junk. The Chinese tsau-chuen, or cargo-boat, is 


used on the great canal for the conveyance of 
in. Boats of this kind are very numerous, 
Sore being said to be no fewer than one thousand 
of them belonging to the government. They 
stand very high out of the water, and have a bur- 
den of about a hundred tons each. The chop- 
boats are a kind employed as lighters in trans- 
— cargoes up and down the rivers, to and 
en ships anchored in the bays. There are also 
mandarin-boats, or revenue-cutters, which, be- 
sides having masts and sails, are rowed by thirty- 
two oars, and are therefore by far the swiftest of 
all the boats. Each of these contains about's 
hundred soldiers, whose round shields are placed 
round outside the gunwale in regular order ; there 
is a poop at the hinder end, covered with a hand- 
some rattan awning, and appropriated to the 
mandarin and officers. But perhaps, of all oth- 
ers, the boats most characteristic of the Chinese 
people are those on which many thousands of the 
population live and sleep. There are said to be 
about forty thousand sanpans, or small family 
boats, on the river near Canton, containing a 
pulation of two hundred thousand persons. 
hese persons make the boat their home; the 
husband finding work on shore during the day, 
and the wife taking care of the floating habita- 
tion, or perhaps earning a trifle by conveying 
passengers from place to place. It is one partic- 
ular tribe who inhabit these boats, and they are 
licensed by the government. The boats are from 
fifteen to twenty feet in length, and are kept re- 
markably clean. Another of our pictures illus- 


trates the Chinese mode of irrigation by a sort of 
tread-mill, which keeps in motion a chain on 
which are fastened a number of square boards 
running in a trough which hold and draw S the 
water. The principle is the same as that of the 
chain-pump so extensively used in this country. 
The Chinese pay great attention to watering their 
fields, to manuring them, and to every process 
by which the fertility of their lands and the ex- 
cellence of their crops may be secured. Chinese 
agriculture is, from the great division of territo- 
rial property, seldom conducted on a | scale. 
There are, indeed, in the north, farms of consid- 
erable extent, but whether the cultivation be ona 
large or a small scale, the Chinese use only the 
most simple instruments. Their ploughs are 
frequently without any forewheel, and only turn 
up the earth a very little way. In the south, the 
rice-fields are usually tilled with buffaloes, called 
“aquatic oxen.” the north, domestic oxen 
are made use of, as well as horses, mules and 
asses, and sometimes a plough is drawn by a 
woman, while her husband walks behind it and 
guides it. Small cultivators in China often em- 
ploy spade husbandry, and it is impossible not to 
admire the neat condition of their fields, from 
which they remove every weed with the most in- 
vincible patience. The ground must be bad and 
sterile, indeed, if they cannot succeed in making 
it — something. In places too dry for the 
culture of rice, they sow the sweet potato, hemp 
and cotton; and if there is a corner quite unpro- 
ductive, as in it some useful trees—the 
mulberry, tallow-tree, or at least some pines 
for turpentine. The Chinese farmer is incredibly 
anxious about his harvest; if he dreads that a 
violent wind may shake out the grains of rice by 
lashing the ears one against another, he binds 
several stalks together into a kind of sheaf, so as 
to make them afford each other a mutual sup- 


port, and check the ravages of the wind. In irri- 
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PREPARING COTTON FOR MANUFACTURE. 


ion also they display great industry, often 
side of mountains, which are cut into terraces, 
and cultivated to the very top. They have a 
thousand contrivances in times of drought, to 
spread the waters of rivulets and ponds over their 
fields, and enable them to flow off again when 
the inundation is too They make use 
chiefly of chain pumps, which they put in motion 
with their feet, and which send the water from 
one reservoir to another with t rapidity. 
Sometimes they fix at the edges of streams | 
wheels of extreme lightness, which a very slight 
current is sufficient to turn. These wheels are 
most ingeniously constructed, and surroanded 
with vessels that take up the water from the rivu- 
lets, and pour it into large wooden tanks, whence 
it afterward runs through little rills over the 
fields. Many provinces are so fertile, and culti- 
vated with so much care and skill, that three har- 
vests a year are regularly gathered. When the 
first is pretty well advanced, they sow the second 
in the intervals between the ridges, so that there 
are two different crops in the same field at the 
same time. All the cereals known in Europe 
are found in China, and everi exhibit varieties 
not found elsewhere. In the north, barley and 
wheat are more especially cultivated ; and in the 
south, rice, which is the principal food of the 
lower classes, and the basis of aliment for all. 
It is, however, a mistake to suppose that through- 
out the ire the Chi live chiefly on rice ; 


in the north and west it is not much used. It is 
only ‘seen on the tables of the rich, and then 
mostly on grand occasions. Wheat, buckwheat, 
barley, Indian corn, millet, form the daily food 
of the people, except in the province of onsen 


where bread is made precisely as in Europe; 
everywhere else they spoil the wheaten flour, eat-/ 


ing itin the state of un- 
fermented, half-done 
paste, sometimes in 
the shape of a bun, 
sometimes pulled out 
in ribbons like macca- 
roni. Little loaves 
about the size of a 
man’s fist are occa- 
sionally made, but 
they are merely boiled 
in steam. Besides pos- 
the cereals, 
fruits and vegetables 
of Europe, China has 
also, in her vegetable 
kingdom, a rich vari- 
ety of other produc- 
tions. Among the 
most celebrated is the 
bamboo, the numer- 
ous uses of which have 
had great influence on 
the habits of the Chi- 
nese. Itis no exag- 
+_—- to say that 
e mines of China 
are less valuable to 
her than her bam- 
boos; and, after the 
rice and silk, there is 
nothing that yields so 
tarevenue. The uses to which the bamboo 
is applied are so many and so important, that 
one can hardly conceive the existence of China 
without it. It issues from the und like the 
asparagus, of the diameter that it afterward re- 
mains when grown. The dictionary of Khang-hi 
defines it as “a production that is neither tree 
nor grass ( fei-tsao fei-mou ),” that is an amphibi- 
ous vegetable, sometimes a mere plant, and 
sometimes acquiring the proportions of a tree. 
The bamboo has been known from the remotest 
times in China, of which it is a native; but the 
cultivation of the large kind dates only from the 
end of the third century before the Christian era. 
Sixty-three principal varieties of the bamboo are 
counted in the empire; they differ from one an- 
other in diameter, height, the distance of the 
knots, the color, and the thickness of the wood, 
in their branches, leaves and roots, as well as in 
peculiar and whimsical conformations which are 
ape in certain species. A forest of bam- 
will yield a considerable revenue to its pro- 
pristor—The engraving on page 312, represents 
a Chinese husbandman, in a curious Robinson- 
Crusoish sort of dress, well calculated, however, 
to protect him from the weather.—Among our 
illustrations will be found a Chinese lady in her 
palanquin, carried by four bearers, a mode of 
travel very common in the East. Though the 
women of the higher ranks are sumptuously at- 
tired, and surrounded by luxury, yet their condi- 
tion is not to be envied. They, like all the women 
in China, are slaves to the sterner sex. Suffer- 
ing, privation, contempt, all kinds of misery and 
degradation, seize on her in the cradle, and ac- 
company her pitilessly to the tomb. Her v 
birth is commonly regarded as a humiliation an 
a dis to the family—an evident sign of the 
i of Heaven. If she be not immedi- 
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ately suffocated, she is regarded and treated as a 
creature radically despicable, and scarcely be- 
longing to the human race. This appears so in- 
contestable a fact, that Pan-houi-pan, celebrated, 
though a woman, a Chinese writers, en- 
deavors, in her works, to humiliate her own sex, 
by reminding them continually of the inferior 
rank they occupy in the creation. “ When ason 
is born,” she says, “he sleeps upon a bed; he is 
clothed with robes, and plays with pearls ; every 
one obeys his princely cries. But when a girl is 
born, she sleeps upon the ground, is merely wrap- 
ped up in a cloth, plays with a tile, and is inca- 
le of acting either virtuously or viciously. 
he has nothing to think of but preparing food, 
making wine, and not vexing her parents.” In 
ancient times, instead of rejoicing when a child 
was born, if it happened to be of the inferior sex, 
they left it for three whole days on a heap of rags 
on the ground, and the family did not manifest 
the slightest interest in so insignificant an event. 
When this time had expired, they performed 
carelessly some trivial ceremony, strikingly con- 
trasting with the solemn rejoicings that took 
place on the birth of a male child. Pan houi-pan 
refers to this ancient custom, and vaunts its pro- 
priety and wisdom, serving so well to prepare 
woman for the proper feeling of her inferiority. 
This public onl private servitude of women—a 
servitude that opinion, legislation, manners, have 
sealed with their triple seal—has become, in some 
measure, the corner-stone of Chinese society. The 
young girl lives shut up in the house where she 
was born, occupied exclusively with the cares of 
housekeeping, treated by everybody, and espe- 
cially by her brothers, as a menial, from whom 
they have a right to demand the lowest and most 
painful services. The amusements and pleas- 
ures of her age are quite unknown to her; her 
whole education consists in knowing how to use 
needle; she neither learns to read nor to 
write; there exists for her neither school nor 
house of education; she is con- . 
demned to vegetate in the most 
complete and absolute ignorance, 
and no one ever thinks of, or 
troubles himself about her, till the 
time arrives when she is to be 
married. Nay, the idea of her 
nullity is carried so far, that even 
in this, the most important and de- 
cisive event in the life of a woman, 
she passes for nothing; the con- 
sulting her in any way, or inform- 
ing her of so much as the name of 
her husband, would be considered 
as most superfluous and absurd. 
The young girl is simply an object 
traffic—an article of merchan- 
dize, to be sold to the highest bid- 
der, without her having the right 
to ask a single question concern- i 
ing the merit or quality of her 
purchaser. On the day of the 
wedding there is great anxiety to 
adorn and beautify her. She is 
clad in splendid robes of silk, glit- 
tering with gold and jewels; her 
beautiful plaits of raven hair are 
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in great pomp, and musicians surround the bril- 
liant palanquin, where she sits in state like a 
queen on her throne. You think, perhaps, on 
witnessing all this deur and rejoicing, that 
now, at last, her period of happiness is about to 
begin. But, alas! a young married woman is 
but a victim adorned for the sacrifice.—The en- 
graving following the palanquin, delineates that 
curious character, the “ Chinese Street Juggler.” 
The Chinese jugglers are very dexterous, and 
the people are amazingly fond of their perform- 
ances, as well as of theatrical exhibitions. Over 
the whole surface of the country, in the eighteen 
provinces, in the towns of the first, second and 
third order, in the burghs and the villlages, rich 
and poor, mandarins and people, all the Chinese, 
without exception, are passionately addicted to 
dramatic representations. There are theatres 
everywhere; the great towns are full of them, 
and the actors play night and day. There is no 
little village that has not its theatre, which is 
usually placed opposite to the pagoda, and some- 
times even forms a part of it. In some circum- 
stances the ent theatres are not found 
sufficient, and then the Chinese construct tempo- 
rary ones, with wonderful facility, out of bamboo. 
The Chinese theatre is always extremely simple 
and its arrangements are such as to exclude all 
idea of scenic illusion. The decorations are fix- 
ed, and do not change as long as the piece lasts. 
One would never know what they were intended 
for, if the actors themselves did not take care to 
inform the public, and correct the motionless 
character of the scenes by verbal explanations. 
The only arrangement that is ever made with a 
view to scenic effect, is the introduction of a kind 
of trap-door in the front of the stage, that serves 
for the entrances and exits of supernatural per- 
sonages, and goes by the name of the “ Gate of 
Demons.” The collections of Chinese dramatic 
pieces are very extensive; the richest is that 


of the Mongol dynasty, called the yuen, and it is 
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from this rae various pieces, translated 
by learned Europeans, have been taken. With 
respect to their literary merit, we may quote the 
j femens ronounced on them by M. Edouard 


iot. “The plot of all these pieces,” says that 


learned Chinese scholar, “is very simple ; the ac- 
tors themselves announce the person nag be 


sent. There is seldom any connection between 
the scenes, and very often the most burlesque de- 
tails are mingled with the gravest subjects. In 
general, it does not appear these pieces de- 
serve to be rated above our old booth p we and 
we may believe that the dramatic art in China is 
Still in its infancy, if we can trust the accounts of 
travellers who have been present at theatrical 
performances at Canton, and even at Pekin. It 
may be that its imperfect state depends, in a 
t measure, on the degraded condition of the 
hinese actors, who are mere servants, hired for 
wages by a speculator, and who have to please 
an ignorant mob, in order to earn their wretched 
subsistence. But, if we find little intrinsic merit 
in the Chinese chefs-d’auvres which have been 
me to European readers, they cannot but 
curious, regarded as studies of manners ; and, 
in this point of view, we sincerely thank the 
learned men who have introduced them to us.” 
The companies of Chinese actors are not attached 
to any theatre in particular; they are all of the 
itinerant class, going wherever they are wanted, 
and travelling with an enormous ap 
costumes and decorations. The wy of 
these caravans is very peculiar, and recalls the 
gee ng descriptions of our gangs of gipsies. 
ou often meet with them on the rivers, which 
they travel on by preference, for reasons of econ- 
omy. These wandering bands are usually hired 
for a certain number of ; Sometimes by man- 
darins, or rich private , but more fre- 
quently by associations in the various 
quarters of towns and in villages. There is al- 
ways some pretext for getting up a play—the 
promotion of a mandarin, a pare t, a lucra- 
tive speculation, a danger to be averted, the ces- 
sation of a drought, or of rain; every event, 
whether fortunate or unfortunate, must always be 


celebrated by a theatrical nce. 
The heads of the district assemble, and 
decree that there shall be a play, lasting 
so many days, and then everybody has 
to contribute to the expenses in propor- 
tion to his means. Sometimes this is 
done by one person, who wishes to offer 
a treat to his fellow-citizens, or to obtain 
for himself the character of being a gen- 
erousman. In commercial transactions 
of importance, there is often a stipula- 
tion that; over and above the price, there 
shall be a certain number of dramatic 
entertainments given by one or the other 
party. Sometimes disputes arise con- 
cerning this ‘article of the treaty, and he 
who is declared by the arbiters to have 
been in the wrong, has to pay one or 
two representations by way of fine. The 
lower classes of the people are always 
admitted gratuitously to the theatre, and 
they never fail to profit by the permis- 

sion. Some theatre or other is alwa 
to be found open at every hour of the 
day or night in the great towns. The 
villages are not so favored, and as they have but 
few subscribers, they can only afford to have the 
actors at certain periods of the year. If they 
hear, however, that there is a play to be perform- 
ed anywhere in their neighborhood, the villagers 
will an, after all the toil of the day, walk five 
or six miles te see it. The spectators are always 
in the open air, and the place assigned to them 
has no precise limit. Every one chooses the best 
_ he can find, in the street, upon the roof of a 
ouse, Or up a tree, so that the clamor and con- 
fusion prevailing in these assemblies may easily 
be imagined. The whole audience eats, drinks, 
smokes, and talks as much as it pleases. The 
small dealers in provisions move about inces- 
santly among the crowd; and whilst the actors 
are.exerting all their talents to revive before the 
public some great national or tragic event, these 
merchants are howling themselves hoarse to an- 
nounce the bits of sugar-cane, sweet fried pota- 
toes, and other dainties contained in their ambu- 
latory shops. It is not the custom at theatres in 
China to applaud or hiss. Women are forbidden 
to appear on the stage, and their parts are played 
by young men, who imitate so well the feminine 
voice and dress, that the resemblance is perfect. 
Custom does, however, permit the women to 
dance on the rope, or perform equestrian feats ; 
and they show, especially in the northern A 
vinces, prodigious skill in these exercises. One 
can hardly conceive how, with their little feet, 
they can dance on a tight rope, stand firmly on 
horseback, and perform many other difficult feats. 
A curious practice of the Chinese, that of “ fish- 
ing with birds,” is the subject of one of our en- 
grevings The cormorant, an aquatic bird of 
ina and other countries, is an excellent swim- 
mer and diver, and also flies well. It is very vo- 
racious ; and as soon as it perceives a fish in the 
water, it darts down with great melt, and 
clings to its prey firmly by means of saw-like in- 
dentations on its feet. The fish is brought up 
with one foot, the other enables the bird to rise to 
the surface, and by an adroit movement, the fish 
is loosened from the foot and sme in the 
bird’s mouth. Le Comte, an ol writer, 
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describes the mode in which the Chinese avail 
themselves of this angling propensity on the part 
of the cormorants. “To this end,” says he, 
“cormorants are educated as men rear up span- 
iels or hawks ; and one man can easily manage a 
hundred. The fisher carries them out into the 
lake, perched on the gunnel of his boat, where 
they continue tranquil, and expecting his orders 
with patience. When arrived at the proper place, 
at the first signal given, each flies a different way, 
to fulfil the task assigned it. It is very pleasant 
on this occasion to behold with what sagacity 
they portion out the lake or the canal where they 
are upon duty. They hunt, they plunge, they 
rise a hund times to the surface, until the 
have at last found their prey. They then seize it 
with their beak by the middle, and carry it with- 
out fail to their master. When the fish is too 
large, they then give each other mutual assistance 
—one seizes it by the head, the other by the tail, 
and in this manner carry it to the boat together. 
There the boatman stretches out one of his lon 
oars, on which they perch; and being delivered 
of their burden, they then fly off to pursue their 
sport. When they are wearied, he lets them rest 
for a while ; but they are never fed till their work 
is over. In this manner they supply a very plen- 
tifal table ; but still their nataral gluttony cannot 
be reclaimed even by education. They have al- 
ways, while they fish, the same string fastened 
round their throats, to prevent them from devour- 
ing their prey; as otherwise they would at once 
satiate themselves, and discontinue the pursuit 
the moment they had filled their bellies.” Among 
our illustrations will be found a Chinese scribe 
engaged in his occupation. The Chinese set a 
great value on fine epee or rather letter-paint- 
ing, for it is executed with a brush; and a good 
igrapher, or, as they say, “an elegant pencil,” 
is always much admired.—Another engravin 
shows us a cobbler at his work.—The “ rice-bow 
and chopsticks,” delineated in our 
second engraving, are Chinese in- 
stitutions; the first is made of the 
beautiful porcelain ware, for the 
manufacture of which the Celes- 
tials are so renowned, and the sec- 
ond a substitute for fork and spoon, 
which forms one of their peculiari- 
ties. Mr. Davis states that the 
ernment of China, for more 
an a thousand years past, has 
id much attention to the manu- 
acture of porcelain, and especially 
to that at King-te-chin, which per- 
tains to the chief city Jaou-chow- 
foo. The Emperor Kieng-loong 
sent a person from Pekin to make 
drawings of the whole process in 
its details. In a voluminous Chi- 
nese work, the subjects of these 
drawings, which were twenty in 
number, are described at length. 
They commence with the process 
of procuring the materials and 
making the paste; then is repre- 
sented the business of preparing 
the ashes for the glazing, and mix- 
ing them with the silicia, so as to 
form a thick liquid. Earthen cases 
are - which to bake the 


ware, the round portions of which are turned in 
a lathe, and the others made ina mould. The 
subject of another picture is the selection of the 
“blue material,” which is gy to be cobalt. 
After being turned in a lathe, or formed by a 
mould, the unburnt “ biscuit” (as workmen call 
it) is finished by smoothing and paring off all in- 
equalities by the hand, the bits taken off being 
unded and worked to a milky consistence, to 
used by the painters. In painting the ware, 
one set of people design the outline, and another 
fill in the colors; and the Chinese say that this 
division of labor is to “concentrate the work- 
man’s hand, and not divide his mind.” It is 
said that, previous to baking, the same specimen 
of ware passes through a hands, and that, 
before being sold, it has gone through more than 
double that number. The pictures proceed to 
represent the baking of the ware in open and in 
close furnaces; and, when it is completed, the 
rocess of binding: it with straw and packing it 
in tubs for sale. The whole series of drawings 
concludes with the ceremony of sacrificing and 
giving thanks to the god of the furnaces; and 
this god, according to D’Entrecolles, owed his 
origin to the difficulties encountered by the work- 
men in executing some orders from Pekin on 
account of the emperor. Several models were 
sent from thence of a shape and size which defied 
all the efforts of the people to imitate them ; and 
though representations were made to that effect, 
these served only to increase his majesty’s desire 
to possess the specimens required. With a view 
to meet the emperor’s inclination, much money 
and labor were spent, and both rewards and pun- 
ishments held out to the 
all in vain; when one of the workmen, reduced 
to on by the result of his unavailing efforts, 
threw himself into the red-hot furnace, and was 
instantly consumed. The story says that the 
specimens then baking came out perfectly fine, 
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and conformable to the model; and from that 
time hence the unfortunate victim passed for a 
divinity, becoming the god of the furnaces.—Our 
last engraving delineates a Chinese idol, a curi- 
ous specimen of the distorted and extravagant 
fancy of the Celestials. M. Huc presents a de- 
lorable picture of the spiritual condition of the 
inese, from which we gather that a large ma- 
jority of them have no settled faith, most even of 
the lettered men being skeptics. But if they have 
rejected a false faith, they may be brought, under 
favorable circumstances, to accept a true religion. 
We will add to our desultory sketches, by pre- 
senting the interesting account which M. Huc 
gives of his visit to Pou-tou, an island of the 
great archi mee of Chusan, on the coasts of the 
province of Tche kiang, the seat formerly of ex- 
tensive religious establishments. More than one 
hundred monasteries, more or less important, and 
two of which were founded by emperors, are 
scattered over the sides of the mountains and 
valleys of this picturesque and enchanting island, 
which nature and art have combined to adorn 
with their utmost magnificence. All over it you 
find delightful gardens, full of beautiful flowers— 
ttoes cut in the living rock, amidst groves of 
mboo and other trees, with aromatic banks. 
The habitations of the Bonzes are sheltered from 
the scorching rays of the sun by umbrageous 
foliage, and scattered about in the prettiest situa- 
tions imaginable. Thousands of winding 
cross the valleys in various: direction, and the 
brooks and rivulets, by means of pretty bridges 
of stone or painted wood, and form the commu- 
nications between the scattered dwellings. In 
the centre of the island rise two vast and brilliant 
edifices—Buddhist temples—the yellow bricks of 
which announee that their construction is due to 
imperial munificence. The religious architecture 
of the Chinese does not at all resemble ours. They 
have no idea of the majestic, solemn, and per- 
haps somewhat melancholy style, that harmon- 
izes so well with the feelings which ought to be 
inspired by a place devoted to meditation and 
rayer. hen they wish to build a pagoda, they 
ook out for the most gay and smiling site they 
can find on the declivity of a mountain or in a 
valley ; they plant it with great trees of the ever- 
green species; they trace about it a number of 


paths, on the sides of which they place flowering | 


shrubs, creeping plants and bushes. It 

is through these cool and fragrant ave- 

nues you reach the building, which is 
surrounded by a, and has less 

the air of a temple than of a rural abode 
charmingly situated in the midst of a 

park or garden. The principal temple 

of Pou-tou is reached by a long avenue 

of grand secular trees, whose thick foli- 

is filled with troops of crows with 

white heads, and their cawings and flap- 

ping of wings keep up a continual 

clamor. At the end of the avenue is 

a magnificent lake, surrounded with 

shrubs, that lean over its waters like 
weeping willows; turtle and gold-fish 

leam through them, and mandarin- 

in their plumage, 

lay over their surface, amidst the splen- 

id water-lilies, whose rich corollas rise 
majestically upon tender green stalks 

spotted with black. Several bridges of red and 
nm wood are thrown over this lake, and lead 

to flights of steps, by which you ascend to the 
first of the temple buildings—a kind of porch, 
supported upon eight enormous granite columns. 
On the right and left are stationed, like sentinels, 
four statues of colossal size, and two side gates 
lead to the vestibule of the principal nave, where 
is enthroned a Buddhist Trinity, representing the 
Past, the Present, and the Future. These three 
statues are entirely gilt, and, although in a crouch- 
ing posture, of gigantic dimensions—at least 
twelve feet high. Buddha is in the midst, his 
hands interlaced, and gravely placed on his ma- 
jestic abdomen. He represents the Past, and the 
unalterable and eternal quiet to which it has at- 
tained ; the two others, which have their arm and 
the right hand raised, in sign of their activity, 
the Present and the Future. Before each idol is 
an altar covered with little vases for offerings, 
and cassolets of chiselled bronze, where perfumes 
are constantly burning. A crowd of secondary 
divinities are ran round the hall, the orna- 
ments of which are composed of enormous lan- 
terns, of painted paper or horn, square, round, 
oval—indeed, of all forms and colors, and the 
walls are hung with broad strips of satin, with 
sentences and maxims. The third hall is conse- 
crated to Kouang-yn, whom the greater number 
of accounts of China persist in regarding as a 
goddess of porcelain, and sometimes also of fe- 
cundity. According tothe Buddhist mythology, 
Kouang-yn is a person of the Indian Trimourti, 
or Triune God, representing the creative power. 
Finally, the fourth hall is a pantheon, or pande- 
monium, containing a complete assortment of 
hideous idols, with ogres’ and reptiles’ faces. 
Here you see, huddled together pell-mell, the 
gods of heaven and earth; fabulous monsters, 
patrons of war, of the silk manufacture, of agri- 
culture, and of medicine ; the images of the saints 
of antiquity, philosophers, statesmen, warriors, 
literary men—in a word, the most heterogencous 
and grotesque assembly conceivable. This temple 
is divided into four parts. Its building and dec- 
oration must have cost enormous sums ; but at 
resent it is in a complete state of dilapidation. 
he rich roof of gilt and varnished tiles is broken 
and defaced, so that when rain falls, it washes 
the heads of the poor idols, who seem tagneed an 
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umbrella more than the es that are burn- 
ing at their feet. The other®pagodas are in no 
better condition ; some are falling entirely into 
ruins, and the gods lie prostrate, with their faces 
to the ground, and serve sometimes for seats to 
the curious travellers who visit this holy isle. 
The vast monasteries of Pou-tou, where once 
dwelt multitudes of Bonzes, are now entirely 
abandoned to legions of rats, and great spiders, 
which peacefully weave their enormous webs in 
the deserted cells. The cleanest and best pre- 
served place is the library, and the Bonze in 
charge of it desired that we should pay it a visit ; 
but we found it very inferior to those we had 
seen in Ta and Thibet. It possessed about 
eight thousand volumes, enveloped in yellow 
satin, carefully ticketed and ranged in order in 
cases surrounding a vast saloon. They relate 
exclusively to the theology and liturgy of the 
religion of Buddha. Most of them are transla- 
tions; but some are simple Chinese transcrip- 
tions of Indian books, which the Chinese can 
read fluently, without understanding a word of 
their contents. We hinted to the librarian that 
books of this kind could not be particularly in- 
structive to the Bonzes. “The religious family 
of Buddha,” he replied, “‘ finds now no more at- 
traction in books. The Bonzes of Pou-tou read 
none—no more those they can understand, than 
those they cannot. They never set a foot in the 
library. I see none but strangers, who come to 
visit the place out of curiosity.” The religious 
Buddhist, who made this confession, did not 
seem to partake of the indifference of his breth- 
ren; on the contrary, he was a true type of the 
bibliopole. For eighteen years that he had re- 
sided at Pou-tou, he had scarcely quitted his _li- 
—_ He passed in it the whole day and a part 
of the night, continually occupied, he said, in 
sounding the unfathomable depths of the doc- 
trine. Some books, that were lying open on a 
table in the corner, attested, in fact, that he was 
doing something else than merely keeping the 
mag and if we had been disposed to listen to 
im, he was quite ready and willing to favor us 
with a review of the collection, accompanied by 
a little analysis of the contents of cam volume. 
He did, indeed, begin with wonderful enthusiasm, 
and it was easy to see that he did not often find 
visitors complaisant enough to listen to his dis- 
sertations on what for him had become 
a true worship. But want of time 
compelled us to deprive him and our- 
selves of the pleasure of this learned 
oration. We paid a visit to the supe- 
rior of the island, whose habitation was 
situated near the principal temple. 
The apartments he occupied were al- 
most clean, and it might even be seen 
that certain notions of luxury had for- 
merly presided over the arrangement. 
This superior was a man of about forty 
years of age, whose language did not 
indicate any great skill in literature or 
theology, but whose cunning eye, and 
brief, emphatic speech, denoted a man 
accustomed to business and command. 
He told us that for some years past he 
had been endeavoring to get the pago- 
das of the island restored, and that al- 
most all the Bonzes under his authority 


were now in the interior of .the empire, in quest 

of the funds necessary to the realization of his 

The collections made, however, he said 
ad hitherto been very small ; and he did not fail 


to add many long lamentations over the decay’ 


of zeal for the worship of Buddha. As he knew 
that we were missionaries, we thought we might 
frankly express our own opinion on: the subject 
of the indifference he was deploring. “We are 
not at all surprised,” said we, “to see the Chi- 
nese cold and careless towards a worship includ- 
ing so many contradictory articles of faith, and 
which darken and confuse common sense.”— 
“ That is the thing,” he replied ; “your marvel- 
lous intelligence has seized the true point of the 
difficulty.””— Men may be seduced for a time 
by vain superstitions; but sooner or later they 
perceive their futility, and easily detach them- 
selves from them.”— These words are full of 
clearness and precision.”—“A religion which 
has no root in truth cannot satisfy the heart and 
mind of man. The nations may put faith in it 
for a time, but their faith is neither firm nor de- 
sirable.”—* That is the true explanation. The 
central nation has no more faith, and that is wh 
my Bonzes come back with empty hands. It is 
known that religions are numerous, but that rea- 
son is immutable.”—“False religions, based 
upon lies, have, indeed, only a certain time ; but 
truth is eternal, and consequently for all times 
and place. The religion of the Lord of heaven 
which is the expression of the truth, is for all 
men—it is immutable as its foundation.” This 
chief Bonze was tolerably well acquainted with 
the Christian doctrine ; he had read several books 
concerning it, and araong others the celebrated 
one of Father Ricci, upon the “ True Knowledge 
of God.” He had the politeness to tell us that 
our religion was sublime—incomparable ; and 
that as for his own, it had not even common 
sense. And then he added the formula custom- 
among the Chinese—Pou-toun-kiao toun-ly, 
“Religions are many, reason is one ;” and wit 
this deplorable conclusion, he abruptly chan 
the subject, and began to talk to us of the fine 
plans he had in his head for the restoration of 
the pagodas. Among the singular customs and 
opinions of the Chinese, none are more curious 
than those relating to the dead. In the authority 
more than once referred to, we find the following 
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interesting account of their views and usages. 
During our residence at Ou-tchang-fou, in the 
establishment called Si-men-yuen, or Garden of 
the Western Gate, we happened to be witnesses 
of an occurrence which shows how possible it is 
to reconcile the most superstitious practices with 
the total absence of any religious conviction. 
Opposite to the apartment assigned to us, in a 
spacious court, there was another wing of the 
building, in a rather elegant style. This was 
occupied by a retired mandarin, with a numerous 
family, who had held formerly a high office in 
the magistracy, and who had delayed for two 
= his return to his native province, in the 
ope that his influence with the first functionaries 
of the town might obtain for his eldest son a 
small mandarinate. This aspirant had as yet 
only the e of bachelor, though he was mar- 
ried, and three children. During these two 
years of expectation, the hopes of the old manda- 
rin had not been realized, but his son, instead of 
being promoted to a public office, had fallen ill 
of a malady that seemed likely to carry him to 
the tomb. At the time of our arrival we found 
the family plunged into great grief, for the state 
of the sick man was so alarming, that they were 
already preparing to make him a coffin. The 
death of this young man would, it is evident, be 
regarded by the whole family as a terrible eyent, 
for he was its hope and support. On the very 
first night we passed in our new lodging, the 
Garden of the Western Gate resounded with cries 
and the letting off of fireworks, which were heard, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, 
but almost without interruption. The p 
of all this clamor was to save the dying man. 
The Chinese think, as we do, that death is the 
result of the definitive separation of the soul from 
the body; but they also think that the degree of 
illness is in direct proportion to the number of 
attempts the soul makes to escape, and when the 
sufferer experiences the terrible crises that en- 
danger his life, it is proof that the soul has been 
momentarily absent, that it keeps going away to 
a certain distance, but returns again—the dis- 
tance being so small that it is still able to exer- 
cise considerable influence on the body and keep 
it alive, although it suffers dreadfully from this 


transitory separation. If the dyi 
man falls into the last agony, he 
evident that the soul has gone with 
the firm resolution not to come back 
again. Nevertheless, all hope is not 
yet lost, and there is a method of 
making it take up its abode again in 
the unfortunate body that is strug. 
gling with death. They try first the 
effect of persuasion, and endeavor 
by prayers and supplications to in- 
duce the soul to change. its resolu- 
tion. They run after it, they con- 
jure it«to come back, they describe 
in the most moving terms the la- 
mentable state to which they will be 
reduced if this obstinate soul will 
not hear reason. They tell it that 
the happiness of the entire family 
depends upon it—they urge it, flat- 
ter it, overwhelm it with entreaties, 
“Come back, come back!” they 
. What have we done—what 
have we done to you? What motive can you 
have for going away? Come back, we conjure 
you!” And as no one knows very well which 
way the soul is gone, they run in all directions, 
and. make a thousand evolutions in the hope of 
meeting it, and softening it by their prayers and 
tears. If these mild and insinuating methods do 
not succeed—if the soul remains deaf, and per- 
sists coolly in going its own way, they adopt an- 
other course, and try to frighten it. They ut- 
ter loud cries, they let off fireworks suddenly in 
every direction in which they imagine it ~ 
be making off, they stretch out their arms to 
its passage, and push with their hands to force it 
to return home and re-enter the body. Among 
those who set out on the chase after a refractory 
soul, there are always some more skilful than 
others, who manage to get upon its track. Then 
they summon the others to help them, calling 
out, “Here it is! here it is!” and immediately 
everybody runs that way. They then unite their 
forces, they concentrate their plan of operations, 
they weep, they groan, they lament, they let off 
squibs and crackers of all kinds, they make a 
frightful charivari round the poor soul, and hustle _ 
it about in all sorts of ways, so that if it does not 
ive it up at last, it must really be a most stub- 
Core and ill-disposed spirit. hen they are set- 
ting out on this strange errand, they never fail 
to take lanterns with them, in order to light _the 
soul back, and take away any pretence it might 
make of not being able to find it. These cere- 
monies mostly take place during the night, be- 
cause, say the Chinese, the soul is in the habit of 
taking advantage of the darkness to slip away. 
This opinion seems to be somewhat akin to that 
expressed by M. de Maistre, in his Soirées de St. 
Petersbourg. “The night air is not good,” he 
says, “for the physical man. The animals teach 
us this, when they all seek a shelter in the night; 
our maladies teach us this, by raging most during 
the night. Why do you in the morning send to 
ask howa sick friend has passed the night, rather 
than in the evening to know how he has passed 
the day? It must be because there is something 
bad in the night.” In the Garden of the West- 
ern Gate there was, as we have already said, 4 
fine pagoda, dedicated to Buddha, of whom & 
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gilt statue stood on the altar. The 

gate of this temple was open day and 

night, and the relations, friends and 

servants ef the patient were continual- 

ly passing through it, and before the 

statue of Buddha; but no one of them 

ever stopped to say a ee. to burn 

incense, or to implore the cure of him 

who seemed so dear to all. This was 

because these people were really with- 

out faith or religion ; they did not seem 

to have any suspicion of the existence 

of an all-powerful being, the Master of 

life and death, who holds in his hands 

the destinies of all men. All they knew was, 
that when a person was in danger of death, it 
was customary to run this way and that in pur- 
suit of his soul, and try to bring it back; and 
they adopted this practice simply to do as others 
did, without ever asking whether the custom was 
reasonable or absurd, and probably also without 
having any great confidence in it themselves. 
The whole night long we were kept awake by 
these extraordinary manceuvres of the poor Chi- 
nese for the arrest of the fugitive soul of their 
dying relative. Now and then they stopped un- 
der our windows, and we heard them addressing 
to it such strange burlesque applications, that the 
scene would have been perfectly amusing and 
laughable, if we had not known that a numerous 
family was overwhelmed by grief, and in momen- 
tary expectation of a cruel domestic calamity. 
Absurd as it was, there was something heart- 
rending in hearing the voice of that old man and 
those little children, calling with loud cries on 
the soul of a father and a son. On the following 
morning, as we were going towards the apart- 
ments of the sorrowing family, in the hope of 
being able to speak some words of consolation to 
them, we were met by a servant, who informed 
us that the sick man had just died. The Chinese 
have a number of circumlocutory phrases to in- 
dicate the fact. They say the person exists no 
more, he has “ saluted the age,” he has “ thanked 
the world,” he has “ascended to the sky,” etc., 
all so many expressions, more or less elegant, to 
be employed according to the ay of the indi- 
vidual of whom you speak. hen the question 
is of the emperor, they say that he has “ fallen or 
given away ;” for the death of the head of the 
empire is regarded as so immense a catastrophe, 
that it can only be comparable to the fall of a 
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mountain. We soon saw persons going to and 
coming from the house of the deceased, clothed 
in habits of mourning, that is to say, wearing 
caps and girdles of white linen. For complete 
mourning, the dress must be altogether white, 
even to the shoes, and the little silk cord with 
which the hair is plaited and knotted up. Chi- 
nese customs being always in opposition to those 
of Europe, as we wear black, they of course will 
wear white. It is the custom in China to keep 
the dead a very long time in the house, some- 
times even to the anniversary of their decease. 
In the meanwhile, the body is placed in a coffin 
of extraordi thickness, and covered with 
quick-lime, so that it does not occasion any in- 
convenience in the house. The object of this 
practice is to do honor to the dead, and give 
time for preparation of the funeral. His burial 
is the most important affair, one may say, in the 
life of a Chinese—the object of his most anxious 
solicitude. Death is a mere trifle—no one troubles 
himself much about that; but the quality of the 
coffin, the ceremonies of the funeral, the choice 
of a burial-place, and the spot where the grave is 
to be dug, all that is matter of serious considera- 
tion. When the death takes place, these cares, 
of course, are left as a legacy to his relations. 
Vanity and ostentation certainly have much to 
do with these things ; every one wishes to perform 
the ceremony in grand style, so as to create a 
sensation in the country, and outdo his nelg - 
bors. To obtain the funds necessary for such a 
display, some ep me is often necessary ; 
but people are not alarmed at the most extrava- 
gant expenses. They do not shrink from the 
most enormous sacrifices; they will even sell 
their property, and occasionally ruin the 7 
outright, rather than not have a fine funeral. 
Confucius did not enjoin all these fool- 
ish excesses, in the fulfilment of an 
imaginary duty of filial piety, but he 
did advise people to devote as much as 
the half of their worldly property to the 
interment of their parents. The reign- 
ing dynasty has endeavored to check 
these exorbitant and useless expenses, 

but the laws made concerning them 

pear to affect only the Mantchous ; 
Chinese continue to follow their ancient 
customs. After the body has been 
laced in the coffin, the relations and 
riends assemble at certain appointed 
hours, to wee ther, and express 
their sorrow. We ve often been pres- 
ent at these funeral ceremonies, in which 
the Chinese display, with marvellous 
facility, their really astonishing talents 
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Chinese, 
ing, gossiping and 
drinking tea. Certain! 
no one could guess 
instead of drinking hot 
tea, they had but a mo- 
ment before been shed- 
ding hot tears. When 
the time comes for the 
women to range them- 
selves round the coffin, 
the dramatic piece is, if 
possible, played with still 
greater perfection. The 
grief has such an appear- 
ance of sincerity, the 
sighs are so agonizing, 
the tears so abundant, 
the voice so broken by 
sobs, that actually, in 
spite of your certainty 
t the whole affair is a 
purely fictitious repre- 
sentation, you can hard- 
ly help being affected at 
it. The Chinese do not 


‘ - 


fail to turn to account in 
many circumstances this 
astonishing talent for go- 
ing distracted in cold 
blood, and pouring from 
their eyes a quantity of 
water, so-called tears, 
that comes from one 
knows not where. What 
is also very strange is, 
that, although they are 
all acquainted with these 
insinuating artifices, they 
are sometimes caught by 
them, and recip 
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for dissimulation. The men and women assemble 
in se te ents, and until the time comes 
at which it is settled they are to grieve, they 
smoke, drink tea, gossip, laugh, all with such an 
air of careless a, that you can hardly 
persuade yoursel they are really supposed 
to be a company of mourners. But when the 
ceremony is about to begin, the nearest relation 
informs the ey oe the time has come, 
and they go and B. themselves in a circle 
round the coffin. this signal, the noisy con- 
versation that has been going on suddenly ceases, 
the lamentations begin, and the faces, but now so 
gay and -humored, instantly assume the 
most dol and lugubrious expression. The 
most pathetic s es are addressed to the dead ; 
every one 8 his own monologue on the sub- 
interrupted by groans and sobs, and, what 

most extraordinary, inconceivable indeed, by 
tears—yes, —e real true tears, and plenty of 
them. One would suppose they were inconsol- 
able in their grief, and yet they are nothing more 
than skilful actors; and all this sorrow and la- 
mentation is only a a of histrionic talent. 
At a given aaa, the whole scene changes ab- 
ruptly—the tears dry up, the performers do not 
even stop to finish a sob or a groan, but they 
take their pipes, and lo! there are again these 


cheated. It is, however, 

with strangers that they 

obtain their most brilliant successes. Missiona- 
ries newly arrived in China, who have not yet 
had time to become acquainted with their won- 
derfully flexible natures, capable of taking by 
turns, and at will, the expression of the most op- 
posite sentiments, imagine they have to do with 
ple of the profoundest sensibility, the most 
impressible in the world; but they soon discover 
that the tears of the Chinese are no more to be 
relied on than their words, and for the most part 
purely fictitious. Cordiality and sincerity are 
ualities rare indeed among the Chinese. The 
hinese are in the habit of offering viands, and 
sometimes splendid banquets, to their dead ; and 
these are served before the coffin, as long as the 
body is kept in the family, and on the tomb after 
the burial. What idea is really in the minds of 
the Chinese on the subject of this practice? 
Many people have thought and written that the 
souls of the departed are supposed to take plea- 
sure in regaling themselves with the subtle and 
delicate , the essences as they might be 
called, of the dishes offered to them ; but it seems 
to us that the Chinese are far too intelligent to 
carry absurdity to such a point as this. The 
masses, no doubt, observe these practices quite 
mechanically, without ever thinking of the mean- 
ing of them ; but for those who are in the habit of 
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reflecting upon what they do, it is impossible to 
believe they can delude themselves so sly. 
How, for instance, could the Confacians, who 
believe the complete annhilation of both soul and 
body, suppose that the dead come back to eat ? 
One day we asked a mandarin, a friend of ours, 
who had just offered a sumptuous repast at the 
tomb of a deceased colleague, whether, in his 
opinion, the dead stood in need of food? ‘How 
could you possibly suppose I had such an idea ?”’ 
he replied, with astonishment. ‘ Could 
you really suppose me so stupid as that ?”—“ But 
what then is the purpose of these mortuary re- 
ts ?”’—“ We intend to do honor to the memo- 
ry of our relations and friends—to show that they 
still live in our remembrance, and that we like to 
serve them as if they were yet with us. Who 
could be absurd enough to believe that the dead 
need to eat? Among the lower classes, indeed, 
many fables are current—but who does not know 
that rude, ignorant people are always credulous ?” 
We are inclined to think that all tolerably well- 
informed Chinese, a little accustomed to reflec- 
tion, would be of the same opinion as this man- 
darin, with respect to the practices to which the 
multitude may possibly attach superstitious no- 
tions. The worship of ancestors, which formerly 
occasioned such long and deplorable disputes be- 
cans may, perhaps, be regarded in the same light 
as the kites to the dead. The Chinese have 
always been in the habit of reserving in the inte- 
rior of their houses an apartment dedicated to the 
honor of their forefathers. Among the princes, 
the great mandarins, and all whg are rich enough 
to have numerous chambers in their houses, it is 
a kind of domestic sanctuary, in which are kept 
tablets inscribed with the names of ancestors, 
from him who is counted as the founder of the 
family, down to the most recently dead. Some- 
times there is only the name of the founder, as he 
is supposed to represent all the others. To this 
sanctuary the members of the family go to 
form certain ceremonies prescribed by the rites— 
to burn perfumes, present offerings, and make 
prostrations. They go there also whenever there 
is any important enterprise in agitation, anny fa- 
vor received, or any misfortune suffered. They 


go, in fact, to inform their ancestors of whatever 
of good or evil happens to their descendants. 
The poor, and those who have no more room in 


their houses than is strictly to lodge 
the living, merely put their ancestors in a corner 
of their room, or on a shelf. Formerly, even in 
time of war, the general had in his tent a place 
set apart for the tablets of his ancestors, and at 
the commencement of a siege, on the eve of a 
battle, om whenever any important event seemed 
impending, he proceeded, at the head of his prin- 
cipal officers, to prostrate himself before the 
lets, and make to his ancestors a re con- 
cerning the situation of his affairs. These cus- 
toms were tolerated by some of the missionaries, 
who saw in them merely acts of civil homage 
rendered to the memory of the dead; but they 
were severely reproved by others, who found in 
ceremonies all the characteristics of idola- 

trous worship. Thence arose all those lamen- 
table contests which at this epoch so completely 
'yzed the missions. The question was really 
cult of solution. Neither the partizans nor 
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the opponents of the rites practised in honor of 
ancestors, and of Confucius, doubted that their 
opinion was supported by irrefragable proofs ; the 
quarrel became embittered, and it seemed as if, 
henceforward, peace and harmony would no 
longer exist among those infant Christian com- 
munities. But Rome—that tribunal soverei; 
and infallible in the eyes of every good Catholic 
—cut short the dispute, condemned the worshi 
of ancestors and of Confucius, and took effect 
measures to prevent the recurrence of these un- 
fortunate dissensions, that had proved more inju- 
rious to the missions in China than the violent 
rsecutions of the mandarins. The ordi 
uration of mourning for a father or mother is 
three years ; but this has been reduced to twenty- 
seven months for the functionaries of the govern- 
ment. During this time of mourning, a Chinese 
cannot — the duties of any public office. 
A mandarin is obliged to quit his post, a minis- 
ter of state to renounce the administration of 
affairs, and live wholly in retirement. He must 
pay no visits, and his official relations with the 
world are completely suspended. Once at legst 
every year he must perform a commem e 
ceremony at the tombs of his ancestors, in which 
all the descendants of the family, men, women 
and children, take They clean the place 
of burial, and, after having decorated the ground 
with numerous cuttings of colored paper, they 
make the prostrations prescribed by ceremo- 
nial, burn perfumes, and deposit on the turf or 
the tombstone little vases, containing more or 
less exquisite’culinary dainties. In all these or- 
dinances concerning funerals, mourning sacritices 
before the tablets, and at the tombs of ancestors, 
it is easy to see the consecration of the one grand 
principle of filial piety, which is the basis of Chi- 
nese society. There are indeed scarcely any 
customs that, when closely looked into, will not 
be seen to tend to the inculcation of respect for 
paternal authority in the minds of the people. 
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CHINESE LADY IN HER PALANQUIN. 


The empire of China, after long years of repose, 
is now in a singular state of confusion. To a 
rebellion that taxes the utmost energies of the 
government, has been added a war with that ter- 
rible foe, Great Britain. In what will it result? 
vast for so long a 

pane to be sunk in the most profoun iti- 
apathy, and which even wate 
tions of the English scarcely seem to have dis- 
turbed—this Colossus, has been suddenly shaken 
to its very foundations by one of those terrible 
storms that can scarcely pass over a nation with- 
out effecting some change in its ancient forms ; 
which leave behind them sometimes better insti- 
tutions, but always much of desolation and ruin. 
If te original causes of the Chinese insurrection 
are almost entirely unknown in Europe, its more 
immediate occasi6n is not so. In the first in- 
stance, this was an isolated act of highway rob- 
bery ; then followed the association of several 
villains of that description, endeavoring to resist 
the efforts of the mandarins to repress them, and 
soon from the very dregs of the population a 
little army was raised, which began to occasion 
serious uneasiness to the viceroy of the province 
of Kouang-si. At length the captain of this gan 
of robbers, now become the chief of an arm 
force, proclaimed himself generalissimo, called 
in politics and religion to the assistance of his 
revolt, summoned around him the secret societies 
that swarm in the empire, declared himself the 
restorer of Chinese nationality, against the usur- 
pation of the Mantchoo Tartar race, assumed the 
title of emperor, under the pompous name of 


Tien-te (Celestial Virtue), and denominated him- 
self also the younger brother of Jesus Christ. 
By means such as these has an empire of three 
hundred millions of men been brought to the 


brink of destruction. It may appear scarcely 
credible that a petty revolt of banditti should 
have increased to such an extent as to become 
formidable, and assume a sort of national char- © 
acter; but for those who are acquainted with 
China and its history it will not seem very sur- 
prising. This country has always been the classic 
ground of revolutions, and its annals are but the 
narrative of a long series of popular commotions 
and political vicissitudes. In the riod of time 
between the year 420, when the Franks entered 
Gaul, and 1644, when Louis XIV. ascended the 
throne of France, and the Tartars established 
themselves in Pekin, a period of twelve hundred 
and twenty four years, China underwent fifteen 
changes of dynasty, all accompanied by frightful 
civil wars. Since the invasion of the Mantchoo 
Tartar race, the nation has appeared, it is true, 
quite indifferent to the political situation of the 
country, and altogether absorbed in material en- 
joyments ; but in the bosom of this skeptical and 
avaricious people, there has always remained a 
powerful and vivacious spark the Tartar 
government has never been able to extirpate; 
secret societies have been formed all over the 
empire, the members of which have seen with 
impatience the Mantchoo dominion, and cherish- 
ed the idea of overthrowing it to obtain a national 
government. These innumerable conspirators 
were all ready for revolt, and predetermined to 
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support it, let the signal come from whence it 
might, whether from a discontented viceroy, or a 
highway robber. On the other hand the agents 
of government had contributed not a little by 
their conduct to provoke the outbreak. Their 
unheard-of exactions had filled up the measure 
of wrong doing, and t numbers of the Chi- 
nese, some driven by indignation, and others by 
poverty and despair, joined the ranks of the in- 
surgents for the sake of even a remote chance of 
ameliorating their condition, certain that they 
could not be more oppressed let the new govern- 
ment be as bad as it might. It is also far from 
impossible that another cause, but little appar- 
ent, may really have exercised considerable*influ- 
ence in the explosion of this Chinese insurrec- 
tion; namely, the latent infiltration of Euro; 
ideas put in circulation in the free ports and along 
the coast by the commerce of the western nations, 
and carried by the missionaries into the very 
heart of the empire, and to the most remote prov- 
inces. The people at large care little enough 
about what is thought or done by Europeans, 
whose very existence is all but unknown to them ; 
but the educated classes do at present think 
much of foreign nations, and cultivate geography 
with great success. We have often in our jour- 
neys met with mandarins, who had very correct 
notions of E affairs, and it is these learn- 
ed men who give the tone to opinion, and - 
late the course of popular thought, so that the 
common people may very well be following the 
impulse of European ideas, without knowing so 
much as the name of Europe. One of the most 
remarkable aspects of the insurrection is the reli- 
gious character that its chiefs have sought from 
its very commencement to impress upon it. Ev- 
ery one must be struck with the new doctrines 
with which the proclamations and manifestoes of 
the Pretender and his generals have been filled. 
The unity of God has been distinctly expressed ; 
and around this fundamental dogma have been 
grouped a number of ideas borrowed from the 
and Néw Testament. War has been declar- 
ed at the same time to idolatry and to the Tartar 
dynasty ; for after having defeated the imperial 


troops, and overthrown the authority of the man- . 


darins, the insurgents have never failed to de- 
stroy the pagodas and massacre the bonzes. As 
soon as these facts became known in Europe, it 
was eagerly proclaimed everywhere, that the Chi- 
nese nation had decided on embracing Christian- 
ity, and the Bible Society did not fail to claim 
the merit and glory of this marvellous conversion. 
We do not, however, give the slightest credit to 
the alleged Christianity of the insurgents, and 
the religious and mystical sentiments expressed 
in these manifestoes inspire us with no great con- 
fidence. In the second place, it is by no means 
necessary to have recourse to the Protestant Pro- 
paganda to account for the more or less Chris- 
tian ideas remarked in the proclamations of the 
revolutionary Chinese. There exist in all the 
provin¢es a very considerable number of Mussul- 
mans, who have their Koran and their mosques. 
It is to be presumed that these Mohammedans, 
who have already several times attempted to 
overthrow the Tartar dynasty, and have always 
distinguished themselves by a violent opposition 
to the government, would have thrown them- 
selves with ardor into the ranks of the insurrec- 
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tion. Many of these must have become 
and have mingled in the councils of Tien-te. It 
is therefore not wonderful to find among them 
the doctrine of the unity of God, and other ideas 
of Biblical origin, though whimsically expressed. 
The Chinese have also for a long time had at 
their command a precious collection of books of 
Christian doctrine, composed by the ancient mis- 
sionaries, and which, even in a purely literary 
int of view, are much esteemed in the empire. 
hese books are diffused in t num 
throughout all the provinces, and it is more prob- 
able that the Chinese innovators have drawn the 
ideas in question from these sources than from 
the Bibles — deposited by the Methodists 
on the seashore. The new faith proclaimed by 
the insurrectional government, though vague and 
ill-defined, does nevertheless, it must be acknow- 
ledged, indicate great progress ; it is an immense 
step in the path that leads to the truth. This 
initiation of China into ideas so opposed to the 
skepticism of the masses, and their coarse ten- 
dencies, is, perhaps, a symptom of that mysteri- 
rious march of all nations toward unity, which is 
spoken of by Count de Maistre, and which, ac- 
cording to the expression which he borrows from 
the sacred writings, we ought to “salute from 
afar ;” but for the present it appears to us diffi- 
cult to see in the chief of this Chinese insurrection 
anything else than a kind of Chinese Mohammed, 
seeking to establish his power by fire and sword, 
and crying to his fanatical partisans—“ There is 
no but God, and Tien-ie is the ene 
brother of Jesus Christ.” And now, what will 
be the result of this Chinese insurrection? Will 
its promoters succeed in their design of establish- 
ing a new dynasty, and a new worship, more in 
harmony with their lately adopted faith} Or 
will the Son of Heaven to re-estab- 
lish the throne so roughly shaken? The recent 
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course of events is too im y known to us, 
and appears also too little decisive, to enable us 
to determine these questions. Yet, notwith- 
standing the impossibill of forming any well- 
grounded opinion on the probable issue of the 
struggle, the journalists of Europe have declared 
that were the Tartar dynasty once overthrown, 
the nation would merely return into its traditional 
course. It seems to us that this is an error. 
What is called the Chinese sys- 
tem has really no existence; 
for this expression can be un- 
derstood in no other sense than 
by supposing it opposed toa 
artar system. Now there is 
not, and never was a Tartar 
system. The Mantchoo race 
has, indeed, imposed its yoke 
upon China, but has had scarce- 
ly any influence on the Chinese 
mind; it has not been able to 
do much more than introduce 
some slight modifications into 
the national costume, and force 
the conquered people to shave 
their heads and wear a tail. 
The Chinese have been gov- 
erned mostly bythe same insti- 
tutions after as before the con- 
quest; they have always re- 
mained faithful to the traditions 
of their ancestors, and have, in 
fact, in a great measure, ab- 
sorbed the ‘l'artar race, and im- 
posed upon it their own man- 
ners and civilization. They 
have even succeeded in nearly 
extinguishing the Mantchoo 
language, and replacing it by 
their own. They have nullified 
the Tartar action on the empire, 
by engrossing the greater part 
of the offices that stand between 
the governors and the governed. 
Almost all employments, if 
we except the chief military 
posts, and the highest dignities 
of the state, have become the 
exclusive inheritance of the Chi- 
nese, who possess, more fre- 
quently than the Tartars, the 
special kinds of knowledge ne- 
cessary to fillthem. As forthe 
Tartars, isolated and lost in the 
immensity of the empire, they 
have retained the privilege of 
watching over the security of 
the frontier, occupying the forti- 


fied places, and mountin; 
at the of the import pal- 
ace. It is not atall surprising 
that the state of affairs in China 
should have resisted the Mant- 
choo invasion, and should not 
have been in the slightest de- 
gree altered by the accession of 
a foreign dynasty. China dif- 
fers in this, as in other respects, 
widely from Europe. Tho 
revolutions and polit- 
ical convulsions of which it has 
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been the theatre have destroyed nothing, and for 
the simple reason, that one of the most distinctive 
features of the Chinese is a profound 
in some measure religious, veneration or ancient 
institutions, and all things ancient ; and this is one 
of the circumstances that may serve to explain 
how this nation, which at so early a period at- 
tained so remarkable a degree of civilization, has 
made no progress for centuries.’ 
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_THE GAME OF CHESS. 


ROSAMOND—A SONG, 


Turn not in coldness, love, 
From me away; 

Earth’s brightest angel, 
With pinions all furled, 

Thou art my lovely theme, 
Rose of the world. 

Maid of the sunny brow, 
Lovest thou me? 

Ever in wanderings 
I’ve thought of thee; 

Still have thy tresses dark 
Gracefully curled 

Over my brow in dreams, 
Rase of the world. 


None but thou reign’dst ever 
In my true heart— 

Ne‘er did thy influence 
From me depart; 

While through life’s giddy maze 
Reckless I’ve whirled, 

Still have I thought of thee, 
Rose of the world. 


Thou art my rose, dearest, 
Radiant and bright; 
Cheeks like the damask rose, 
Glowing in light, 
Lips like its red leaves 
With honey impearled— 
Rosamond, lovely flower, 
Rose of the world! 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 

Tue king, Philip IIL., played chess in the pal- 
ace of the Escurial,. Ruy Lopez, an obscure 
priest, but an expert player, was the partner of 
his majesty. By particular favor he knelt upon 
a cushion of brocade, while around the king 
stood the nobles in a grave and respectful man- 
ner. The morning was brilliant, and the air was 
perfumed with, the fragrance of the orange groves 
of Grenada; the sun darted his rays of fire upon 
the gothic windows, and the violet curtains soft- 
ened its light, and threw a rich glow into the 
splendid saloon. The joyous light of day seemed 
hardly in unison with the sombre thoughts of 
Philip IL; his brow was contracted, and occa- 
sionally a shade passed over his countenance, 
revealing the thoughts which occupied his mind ; 
his forehead was as dark as the tempest which 
lowers upon the summit of the Alpuxares. 
With frowning eyebrows, the king threw frequent 
glances at the door of entrance ; all the lords 
were silent, exchanging between themselves signs 
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of intelligence; the appearance of this whole 
assembly was serious and thoughtful, showing 
that some great event occupied their attention. 

The silence was unbroken, save by the move- 
ment of the chess, when the door suddenly open- 
ed. A man of rude and sinister appearance 
presented himself mute and respectful before the 
king waiting his command to speak. There 
was nothing prepossessing in this man’sexterior, 
and upon his entrance a sudden and general 
movement was made, the lords drew themselves 
up with disdain, with disgust even, as if they 
saw a dangerous animal, and repulsive to their 
sight, enter their midst. 

Philip II. spoke, his voice trembled, he was 
moved; a galvanic tremor pervaded the assem- 
bly, for the new comer was Fernando Calavar, 
grand executioner of Spain. 

“Is he dead?” inquired Philip, in an imperi- 
ous voice, which gave place to terror. 

“No, sire,” replied Fernando Calavar, bowing. 

The king knit his brow. 

“As a grandee of Spain, the condemned 
claims his privileges, and I have not dared to 
proceed against a man whose blood is of the 
highest in Spain, without a more precise order 
from your majesty.” He bowed again. 

A murmur of admiration passed through the 
assembly ; this was the response of the nobles 
who had listened with attention. The blood of 
Castile burned in their veins, and glowed in their 
flushed faces—the manifestation became general. 
The young Alonzo d’Ossuna showed it openly 
by putting on his cap. His bold example was 
followed by a majority of the nobles—soon their 
white plumes waved proudly, and seemed to an- 
nounce with audacity that their masters protested 
in favor of their privileges, for it is never allow- 
able in Spain for the nobles to cover their heads 
before their sovereign. 

The king started with anger, and_ struck 
the table, throwing the chess into confusion. 

“ He has been judged by our royal council,” 
said he, “and condemned to death; what does 
the traitor ask ?” 

“Sire,” replied the executioner, ‘he asks to 
die by the axe and block, and also to pass with 
a priest the last three hours of his life.” ° 

“ Ah !—granted,” replied Philip, almost satis- 
fied. “Is not our confessor with him as we 
ordered ?” 

“Yes, sire,” said Fernando, “the holy man is 
with him, but the duke will not receive him—he 
will not receive absolution from any one of lower 
rank than the bishop; such are the privileges of 
nobles condemned to death for high treason.” 

) “These are our rights,” boldly said the fiery 
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@Ossuna, “and we claim of our king the 
privileges for our cousin.” 

“Our rights and the justice of the king are 
inseparable,” said in his turn Don Diego de 
“Tatraxas, Count de Valencia, an old noble of 
gigantic stature, dressed in armor, and holding 
in his hand the truncheon of grand high con- 
stable of Spain, and leaning upon his long 
Toledo sword. 

“Our rights and our privileges,” cried the 
nobles. 

These words were repeated like an echo, and 
this audacity made the king bound on his throne. 

“ By the bones of Campeador,” cried he, “by 
the soul of St. Iago! I have sworn not to eat 
or drink, until the bloody head of this traitor has 
been brought to me, and I have seen it ; it shall 
be done as I have said. But Don Tarraxas has 
well said, ‘ the king’s justice confirms the rights 
of his subjects.’ Lord constable, where does 
the nearest bishop reside ?” 

“ Sire, I have often had more frequent dealings 
with the camp than with the church,” brusquely 
replied the constable. “The almoner of your 
majesty, Don Silvas, is here present, he can 
answer better than I.” 

Don Silvas trembled, and humbly said : 

“Sire, the Bishop of Segovia is attached to 
the king’s house ; he who filled that station, died 
the past week, and the fecit which names his suc- 
cessor is still upon the council table, and must be 
submitted to the veto of the pope. There is 
holding at Valladolid, a meeting of the princes 
of the church ; all the bishops have gone there, 
and the Bishop of Madrid quitted his palace 
yesterday to attend it.” 

At these words a smile of joy played upon the 
lips of @’Ossuna. This joy was natural, for the 
young man was of the blood of the Gusmans, 
and the condemned, his cousin, was his dearest 
friend. The king perceived the smile; his eye 
assumed a new expression: it was a mixture of 
anger and authority. 

* We are king,” said he gravely, with a calm- 
ness which hid the storm within. “Our royal 
person must not be the mark for railleries—this 
sceptre seems light, gentlemen, but who dares 
smile at it, it shall crush like a block of iron! 
Besides, our holy father the pope is somewhat 
indebted to us, and we do not fear his disappro- 
bation in the steps we are about to take. Since 
the King of Spain can create a prince, he can 
also make a bishop. Arise then, Don Ruy 
Lopez, I create you Bishop of Segovia! Arise 
priest, I order thee, and take thy seat in the 
church !” 

The astonishment was complete—Don Ruy 


Lopez arose mechanically, he hesitated, hung 
down his head, and tried to speak : 

“ May it please your majesty—” said he. 

“Silence, lord bishop !” interrupted the king, 
“obey the words of thy sovereign. The formali- 
ties of thy installation shall be accomplished 
another day ; our subjects shall not fail to know 
our will in this affair, Bishop of Segofia, ac- 
company Calayar to the cell of the condemned. 
Receive the confession of the sinner, and in three 
hours abandon the body to the axe of the execu- 
tioner. And then, Calavar, we will wait for thee 
in this saloon, thou shalt bring to us the head of 
the traitors, for Don Gusman, Prince of Calatra- 
va, Duke of Medina Sidonia dies to-day. Let 
justice be done!” 

Philip approached Ruy Lopez : 

“I will give thee my seal ring, that the duke 
may believe thy word.” 

“ Ah well, gentlemen, dare you still doubt the 
justice of your king ?” 

None replied. Ruy Lopez followed the exe- 
cutioner, and the king having taken his place, 
made a sign to one of his favorites, to come 
and continue the game. Don Ramirez, Count de 
Biscaye came and knelt upon the velvet cushion. 

“With chess, gentlemen,” said the king, smil- 
ing, “and your company, I shall pass the time of 
waiting very agreeably. Let none of you go out 
until the return of Calavar. We should suffer 
with ennui to lose the society of any of you.” 

After these ironical words, Philip commenced 
a game with Don Ramirez, and the lords, weary 
with fatigue, disposed themselves in groups. All 
regained its former state of order and quietness ; 
whilst Calavar conducted the new bishop to the 
chamber of the condemned. The worthy man 
seemed the result of a change which we read of 
in fairy tales; was he really awake ?—he half 
doubted it, and in his soul he cursed the court 
and the king. He perfectly comprehended that 
he was Bishop of Segovia, but he felt keenly at 
what price he had gained this dignity. What had 
Don Gusman done that the king should thus 
sacrifice him? Don Gusman the first chess- 
player in Spain! He reflected upon all this as 
he passed over the marble steps which led to the 
prisons of state, and prayed God that the earth 
might open and swallow him. His prayer was 
sincere, but he prayed in vain ! 


The Prince of Calatrava was confined in a 
narrow room panelled with oak; he was walk- 
ing with a hurried step as they entered, which 
showed his anxiety of mind. The cell was fur- 
nished with a massive table, and two wooden 
stools ; the floor was covered with thick mats; 
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all sounds were hushed—silence reigned supreme. 
A large crucifix was affixed to the wall, in the 
embrasure of an arched window which lighted 
it. Except this image of resignation and mercy, 
nothing ornamented the walls ; the cell was cold 
and gloomy ; it could be easily perceived that it 
was for the condemned the ante-chamber of the 
tomb. The window was high and guarded by 
iron bars; every precaution was taken to make 
it secure. 

At the moment when Ray Lopez entered, the 
sun filled with his bright beams the cell ; it 
seemed like mockery to one who was so soon to 
see itno more. The duke saluted the new bish- 
op of the church with much courtesy; they 
looked at each other with looks that said a thou- 
sand things. Ruy Lopez felt all the difficulty of 
his mission, and the duke divined it; both were 
occupied with the same thought, that though 
condemned, he was innocent; nevertheless the 
charges against the duke were serious—they 
were the discovery of a despatch written by his 
hand to the court of France, in which he dis- 
closed a project for assassinating Philip II.; this 
had sufficed for his condemnation. Don Gus- 
man, strong in his innocence, had besides, pre- 
served before the judges a rigorous silence, and 
the accusation not being disproved, the sentence 
of death as a traitor had been passed upon him. 
During his trial, he had never quailed, and even 
at the last hour his spirit was unmoved—if his 
brow was contracted with anguish, his firm step 
unsteady, and his breath short, it was that he 
thought of his gentle betrothed, the beautiful 
Donna Estella, who, ignorant of his condemna- 
tion, awaited his coming in her chateau on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir, and if he faltered at 
this last hour, it was not for himself, but because @ 
love had enthroned itself in his heart, and made 
him forget all save her he loved. Don Ruy 
Lopez was not alone—Calavar was at his side, 
and it was he who now spoke to announce the 
king’s answer, and the decision he had made. 
Ruy Lopez confirmed the recital, and the duke 
bent his head before the new bishop, and asked 
his blessing. Then without emotion, he turned 
to Calavar, and with an imposing gesture which 
showed his scorn, dismissed him, saying : 

“In three hours I will be ready for thee.” 
And theduke and bishop found themselves alone. 

Don Ruy Lopez trembled ; the face of Don 
Gusman returned to its usual serene expression. 
He took the hand of the bishop and pressed it 
warmly—there was a pause, when the duke said : 

“ We have met under more auspicious circum- 
stances than now.” And he smiled. 


“Tt is true,” replied Ruy Lopez, who pale and 


anxious, seemed the condemned, rather than the 
confessor. 

“Far more happy!” repeated the duke, car- 
ried back to other scenes in imagination. “Do 
you remember that when in presence of Philip 
and the court, you played your great game with 
Paoli Boy the Sicilian, it was upon my right arm 
that the king leaned ?” 

Overcome by the recollections, and the melan- 
choly tone in which they were uttered, the bishop 
hastened to change the subject. 

“ These are, my dear son,useless reminiscences. 
Let us not lose our time in vain words ; employ 
it to make your peace with Heaven, while you 
can do so. Let us read together the holy service, 
hoping it may remove all stain from your soul, 
and prepare you for the great change !” 

“A change indeed!” exclaimed the duke, 
smiling sadly at this exhortation. “ Recall, my 
father, these words of Miguel Cervantes, and 
which are so apropos for us, ‘ Life is a game of 
chess ;’ I have forgotten the precise place where 
the passage occurs, but its signification is, that 
while upon the earth men play in different situa- 
tions, that there are, as in chess, kings, knights, 
soldiers and bishops, according to birth, fortune, 
and fate; and then when the grave is finished, 
death enters the scene, and levels all in the tomb, 
as we throw the chess together in the box.” 

“Ido remember those words of Don Quix- 
ote,” replied Ruy, astonished at this singular 
conversation, “and I also remember the answer 
of Sancho, ‘That however good the comparison 
might be, it was not so new but that he had heard 
it before.’ But may God forgive us this light- 
ness, my son!” 

«TI was for all that your favorite scholar, and 
even your antagonist,” said the duke, without 
appearing to hear. 

“ It is true,” exclaimed the bishop; “ you are 
a great master of chess, and I esteem it an hon- 
or to have had such a pupil ; but we must think 
of other things—kneel, my son.” 

Both knelt, and before the crucifix, at the foot 
of the image of the Saviour of the world, Don 
Gusman made his confession to Ruy Lopez, who 
received it weeping. Then when the duke had 
finished, two hours after—for the burial service 
under the seal of the church\was long and af- 
fecting—the bishop blessed the prisoner, and gave 
him absolution. They then arose; the face of 
Don Gusman was calm and resigned. There 
was yet an hour to wait. 

“ This delay is frightful !” exclaimed the duke. 
“ How can I endure for another hour this con- 
demned life? Since the world and I have sepa- 
rated, why must I live on? An eternity of 
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suffering is in one of these moments of delay. 
Why @oes not the executioner come *” 

‘The condemned walked his narrow cell; his 
eye turned to the door, and seemed to summon 
Calavar and his companions; his agony was 
apparent, and the firmness of the duke which 


_ had sustained him until now, faltered in this last 


fearful hour of suspense. 

Ruy Lopez had fulfilled his mission. He 
must pass this last hour with him; but all ex- 
hortation was finished, the soul was pure; the 
priest was man again. At the hurried words of 
Don Gusman, and in his pale face, he compre- 
hended immediately that thought overcame this 
strong nature, and that the last hour would be 
worse than death to him. He thought, but 
how could he alleviate his sorrow? What more 
could interest a man 80 soon to die? Suddenly 
a thought flashed through his brain. 

“ If a game of chess were not too profane ?” 

“ The idea is admirable,” said the duke, called 
anew to life by the proposition, and turning to it 
with avidity, “the idea is a bright one, but the 
chess, my friend?” 

“JT have them always with me,” said Ruy 
Lopez, as he advanced and laid upon the table a 
small set of chess. “May our mother forgive 
me, but I sometimes amuse myself by combina- 
tions of chess in the confessional.” 

“ And you resolve many problems by them, I 
have no doubt,”’ answered the duke, smiling. 

They drew the stools up to the table, sat down, 
arranged the chess, and the two lords, temporal 
and spiritual, were soon engaged in an interest- 
ing game. It was a singular picture to see, and 
worthy the pencil of Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa, 
this strange game between the priest and the 
condemned. The light shone upon the pale and 
noble countenance of Don Gusman, and the 
beams which escaped from the high window 
broke upon the benevolent face of Ruy Lopez, 
who, even while playing, tried in vain to stop the 
tears which pity caused to flow from his eyes. 
The emotions of the two players were very dif- 
ferent; Ruy Lopez played with a distraction, not 
habitual to him, and which made him inferior to 
his usual power. Don Gusman, on the contrary, 
by one of those oddities of human nature, and 
stimulated by the excitement which devoured 
him, played with extraordinary power. At that 
moment the blood of Castile was not at fault, for 
never had the duke proved better the clearness of 
his calculations. This brightness of intellect 
reminded one of the last gleam of an extinguish- 
ed lamp, or the harmonious notes of the dying 
swan. Don Gusman had attacked his adversary 
with an impetuosity which had made victory al- 


most certain. Ruy Lopez, forgetting in spite of 
himself his sad thoughts, defended himself brave- 
ly, but his efforts were useless. The game was 
becoming more and more complicated ; the bish- 
op tried with skill to delay the check-mate which 
was inevitable, and the duke exerted all his pow- 
er to bring the game to a crisis. Minutes pass- 
ed over the time which separated them from the 
quarters, the quarter from the half hours, and 
the fatal moment has come ! 

A noise was heard; the door turned on its 
massive hinges; and the duke was arrested in 
his play and dream by the cold and terrible 
reality which presented itself at the appearance 
of the executioners ! 

The assistants of Calavar, armed with torches 
and swords, advanced, bringing a block covered 
with black cloth, which announced its object by 
the axe laid upon it. They put their torches in 
the niches prepared for them, while others threw 
cedar-dust upon the floor; this was done in an 
instant, and all was ready for the condemned. 
Ruy Lopez arose trembling at the sight of Cala- 
var, but the duke moved not: he sat, his eyes 
fixed upon the chess-board, without paying any 
attention either to the men or the block. It was 
his turn to move. Calavar seeing his insensibil- 
ity, put his hand upon the duke’s shoulder, and 
pronounced a single word, “ Come!” 

The prisoner started as if he had put his foot 
upon a serpent. 

“Let me finish my game,” said he, im- 
periously. 

“Impossible,” replied Calavar. 

“ But fellow, I have beat, I shall certainly give 
a check-mate. Leave me my game.” 

“Impossible,” repeated the executioner. 
|  “ Have the three hours passed ?” 

« The last stroke is sounding, we must obey the 
king ” 

The servants who had been standing leaning 
upon their swords, now approached. 

The duke was seated against the wall beneath 
the window, the table was between him and 
Calavar. He rose and said proudly : 

“ This game I must have, and you may have 
my head after it! Until I have finished it, I will 
not stir from my place! I must have half an 
hour ; wait till then.” 

“Duke,” replied Calavar, “I respect you, but 
I cannot grant you this, my life would be the 
forfeit.” 

Don Gusman made a movement—then draw- 
ing off the diamonds he wore on his fingers, 
threw them coldly at the feet of the executioner. 

“TI will finish my game,” said he, abstractedly, 


The jewels rolled in the dust. 
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“My orders are precise,” cried Calavar, 
impetuously. “Pardon, noble duke, if I use 
force, but the law of the king, and of Spain, 
must be accomplished. Quit then, your place, 
and do not spend the last moments of your life 
in useless contest. Speak to the duke, lord bish- 
op: tell him to submit to his destiny.” 

The answer of Ruy Lopez was prompt and 
decisive. He seized the axe lying against the 
block, swung it round his head and exclaimed : 

“ Monsieur, the duke shall finish the game.” 

Terrified by the gesture which accompanied 
these words, Calavar started back, nearly falling 
upon his aids. Their swords were drawn, and 
the bloody band prepared for combat. But Ruy 
Lopez, who seemed to change into a Hercules, 
threw as a bar his oaken stool upon the floor, 
and exclaimed : 

“ The first of you who passes this limit fixed 
by the church, is adead man! Courage, noble 
duke! to your game. There are but four of the 
miscreants, the last wish of your lordship shall 
be accomplished, or I will lose my life! And 
you, villains, woe to him who dares lay a hand 
upon a bishop of the church, let him be cursed 
forever! Who dares do it? Lay down your 
swords ; I the bishop command it!” 

He continued to repeat in a jargon mixed of 
Spanish and Latin, one of those formulas of ex- 
communication and malediction, which at this 
period exercised so great power over the mass of 
the people. The effect of this speech was prompt. 
The assistants remained immovable, and Calavar 
thought that to kill a bishop without the direct 
order of the king, was to bring upon himself 
misfortune in this world, and perdition in another. 

“T shall go to the king,” said he. 

“Go if you will,” said the bishop, still 
maintaining his guard. 

The executioner knew not what to do—he re- 
flected—to go to Philip with this news, where he 
was awaiting the head of the traitor, was to ex- 
pose his own surely. To attack the priest and 
the condemned, was hazardous ; for Ruy Lopez 
was @ strong man, and the duke smiled at the 
idea of a combat; the position was delicate. At 
length he took the side which seemed wisest. 

“ Will you really promise to finish in half an 
hour ?” asked he. 

“I promise it,” replied the duke. 

“ Continue then your game.” 

The truce being concluded, the players retarn- 
ed to their places and game. Calavar, who also 
played chess, looked with interest on the game, 
and his assistants formed a barrier around the 
duke, which seemed to say : 

“ You shall finish the game!” 


Don Gusman looked for a moment around 


him, and his humor did not failhim. | » 


“ZI have never before played in so nobleva . 


company,” said he; “be witnesses, hangmen, 
that once at least in my life, I have beaten Ruy 
Lopez; you may tell of it after my death.” 

He turned to his game, with a cold sad smile, 
like a sunbeam which lights the snowy summit 
of the Alps a moment and is gone, died on his 
lips. As for the bishop, he tightly grasped the 
handle of the axe in his right hand, accompany- 
ing the movement with this reflection : 

“Tf I was sure that the duke and I could 
escape from this den of tigers, I would break the. 
heads of all four.” 


If three hours had been long in the prisoner’s 
cell, they had not passed more rapidly at the 
court of the king, Philip II. The monarch had 
played chess with his favorite—Don Ramirez de 
Biscaye, and the nobles, forced by etiquette to 
remain standing, appeared overcome by fatigue, 
increased still by the weight of their armor. Don 
Tarraxas, with eyes partly closed, was as mo- 
tionless as one of the iron statues which orna- 
mented the gothic saloons. The young d Ossuna, 
sad and weary, leaned against a marble column. 
And the king, as he paced the floor, listened at- 
tentively, as if he heard a distant noise. Fol- 
lowing the superstitious custom of the time, he 
knelt frequently at the feet of an image of the 
virgin, placed upon a pedestal of porphyry, 
taken from the ruins of the Alhambra, and pray- 
ed her to pardon him for the bloody deed which 
he had ordered to be executed; then he would 
turn to look at the hour-glass. All were as si- 
lent as the palace of Azrael, the angel of death, 
for no one, whatever his rank, dared speak before 
the sovereign without his order. When the last 
grain of sand which marked the fatal hour had 
run out, the king uttered a cry of joy and said : 

The traitor dies !”” 

A low murmur ran through the assembly. 

“ The time has expired,” replied Philip, “and 
with it, Count de Biscaye, your enemy has fallen 
like the leaves of the olive shaken by the wind.” 

“ My enemy, sire !” replied Ramirez, affecting 
surprise. 

“ Yes, count,” said Philip, maliciously, “why 
repeat my words? Were you not a rival with 
Don Gusman in the affections of Donna Estella, 
and can two rivals be friends? Donna Estella 
shall be yours! this young girl shall give to you 
her wealth and her beauty. You see, count, if 
any one should speak of the ingratitude of sov- 
ereigns, you can say that we have not forgotten 
the true friend of the king and of Spain, who 
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lias discovered the conspiracy and the correspon- 

dence of Don Gusman with France !”” 

_ ‘Don Ramirez de Biscaye listened restlessly to 
the king. He did not raise his eyes, and seemed 

troubled because of this public praise; then he 

tried to speak : 

“ Sire,” said he, “it was with great reluctance 
I fulfilled this painful duty.” 

He could not say more. Tarraxas slightly 
coughed, and @’Ossuna striking the pommel of 
his sword with his iron gauntlet : 

“ Before.Donna Estella shall belong to that 
man, thought he, I will sleep in the tomb, where 
now my noble cousin sleeps. To-morrow shall 
be the day of revenge.” 

The king continued : 

“ Your zeal and your fidelity shall be reward- 
ed. The preserver of the throne, and perhaps 
of our dynasty, merits an extraordinary recom- 
pense. This morning we ordered you with our 
principal chancellors, to write the letters-patent, 
which confers upon you the rank of duke and 
governor of Valencia—are they ready to sign ?” 
- Don Ramirez grew pale—this reward seemed 
more than he could bear—he shuddered. The 
king made a movement. The count quickly 
drew from his bosom a roll of parchment, and 
kneeling, presented it to the king, who received 
it, saying : 

“To sign these letters-patent shall be our first 
public act to-day. The executioner has already 
punished treason—it is time that the king 
rewards fidelity.” 

The king unrolled the parchment. Suddenly 
his face assumed an expression of indignation, 
his eyes flashed, and he criedina loud and angry 
voice, “ Holy mother! what do I see ¢” 


The game of chess was finished; Don 
Gusman had won. He arose. 

“Tam always the devoted servant of my king,” 
said he to Calavar. 

The executioner understood him, and prepared 
the block, while Don Gusman knelt before the 
crucifix, and said in a firm voice : 

“My God, may this cruel and unjust act fall 

upon him who has done it, but let not my blood 
fall in fiery rain upon my king !” 
’ Ruy Lopez prostrated himself in a corner, and 
hiding his face under his cloak, repeated the 
prayers forthe dying. Calavar leaned his hand 
upon the duke’s shoulder, to remove his collar, 
Don Gasman recoiled. 

“Let nothing belonging to thee, except this 
iron, touch a Gusman,” said he, tearing off his 
collar, and placing his head upon the. block. 
“Strike,” added he, “I am ready !” 
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The executioner raised the axe—when the 
sound of footsteps and confused voices arrested 
his arm. The door suddenly opened under the 
strength of a troop of soldiers, and d’Ossuna 
threw himself between the victim and the execu- 
tioner--it was time ! 

He lives!” cried Tarraxas. 

“He is saved!” repeated d’Ossuna. “My 
beloved cousin, I no longer hoped to see thee 
again; God would not permit the innocent to 
perish for the guilty. God be praised!” 

“Thou hast come in time, my child,” said 
Don Gusman to his cousin. “Now I have no 
more strength to die!” 

He swooned upon the block—the ordeal was 
too great. Ruy Lopez lifted him in his arms, 
and carried him into the royal saloon, followed 
by all the lords, and when Don Gusman recov- 
ered, he saw himself surrounded by all his 
friends, in the midst of which appeared Philip 
II., with a smile of satisfaction on his face. Don 
Gusman believed himself dreaming. He did not 
know that Don Ramirez, in the excess of his joy, 
had by mistake, given to the king with the let- 
ters-patent to sign, a paper containing an account 
of a plot, the purpose of which was to free him- 
self of Gusman, and thus destroy a detested 
rival, and one of the firmest supporters of the 
throne. He soon learned all, however, and three 
days after at the same hour, Calavar beheaded 
Don Ramirez Count de Biscaye, the traitor and 
accuser. Each one loaded Don Gusman with 
attentions, and the king pressing his hand, said: 

“Gusman, I have been very unjust; I shall 
never forgive myself.” 

“ Sire,” replied the duke, “let it no more be 
spoken of. Such words as these from my sov- 
ereign are worth a thousand lives.” 

But the king continued : 

“ Friend, our royal desire is that from this 
time, to immortalize the remembrance of your 
almost miraculous deliverance, you bear upon 
your escutcheon a silver axe, on an azure chess- 
board. Then in the course of this month, you 
shall wed Donna Estella, and your nuptials shall 
be celebrated in our palace of the Escurial.” 
And turning to Ruy Lopez, he added, “I be- 
lieve the church will have a faithful servant in 
its new bishop. Thou shalt be dedicated lord 
prelate, with a scarlet robe, enriched with dia- 
monds! This shall be the reward for thy game 
of chess with Don Gusman.” 

“ Sire,” replied Ruy Lopez, “ never until this 
day have I been pie at — check-mated.” 


There are men who deli ht i in playin, a fool, 
but are angry when told told they ouscosd 
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A BUTTERFLY IN WINTER. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 
Pretty, fluttering, fragile thing, 
Fairest harbinger of spring! 
What hath wakened thee to life, 
When the air with death is rife? 
Did some fuiry whisper thee 
“ Come and roam the air with me; 
Come, the fields and woodland bowers 
Spring has decked with buds and flowers.” 


From thy humble, safe retreat, 

Did he lure thee death to meet? 
Bidding thee expand thy wing 

In the balmy breath of spring, 
Promising that all the day 

Thou shouldst rove mid flowers gay, 
And at night securely rest 

On the rose’s fragrant breast? 


Pretty creature! did he say 

Thou wert too beautiful to stay, 

With thy charms in lowly guise, 
Hidden from admiring eyes? 

And didst thou long that bird and bee 
Should thy various graces see, 

And that every insect thing 

Should look with envy on thy wing? 


Poor, deluded, helpless thing! 
Not the odorous breath of spring, 
Not the summer’s sunlight warm, 
But the driving winter storm; 
Not the rose’s crimson glow, 

But achilling bed of snow; 

Not soft zephyrs perfumed sweet, 
Bat rude blasts thy coming greet. 
Wicked flattery! cruel cheat! 
That won thee from thy safe retreat, 
All defenceless thus to cast 

Thee upon the chilling blast, 

Led that tiny, shrinking form 
Out into the winter storm, 

And thus left it soiled and torn, 
Cold, unpitying winter’s scorn. 
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THE CLIFF OF DEATH, 


BY PHILIP LER, JR. 


Tue traveller in the southern division of the 
Cottian Alps, bordering on France, lying between 
Monte Viso, and Monte Genevieve, having the 
plains of Piedmont on the east, and the provinco 
of Dauphiny in France on the west, beholds, 
stretched out before him a striking and diversified 
scene. On the right hand rises the Cliff of Um- 
bruzzo (with its sides half-way up covered with a 
dense patch of forest), casting its shadows far on 
the vale below, with its snow-capped summit 
clearly defined against the blue back-ground of 
sky ; while on the left is the Pelice, meandering 
its course through green meadows and fields of 
waving corn (which it now fertilizes and now 


devastates), until lost to the eye in the distance. 
—On the right bank of this stream is situated. 
the little village of Tor, or, as called by the in- 
habitants, Torre, with its pretty little white-wash- 
ed cottages scattered picturesquely among the 
green hills and valleys, almost hid among em- 
bowering trees, and each with its little tract of 
cultivated land around it. On the south of the 
town is the Angrogna torrent, rushing down from 
the Alps, when the snow is melting from the 
summits of the cliffs, but which is part of the 
year entirely dry. Further on, the country is un- 
dulating and hilly, until Mount Envers, richly 
adorned with forest and flowers, forms an inter- 
esting bound to the prospect in that direction. 

In the centre of the village, and on a large 
knoll, was a spacious, elegant mansion, beauti- 
fully embowered in trees, with its turreted battle- 
ments peeping out here and there among the 
thick leaves. The gables were almost hid among 
clustering vines, and blooming, vigorous honey- 
suckles, which crept up the corners and around 
the eaves, forming beautiful fantastic wreaths 
wherever they entwined themselves together. On 
the side of the left wing which faced the south, 
and overlooked by the window of a small bed- 
room, was a neat little flower garden, laid out in 
squares, with nicely gravelled walks between, 
It was now summer, and the flowers were in full 
bloom; a magnificent array of colors, some with 
their large, bright petals spread boldly out to the 
bright rays of the sun, while others were modestly 
hid away among the leaves, giving no token of 
their presence but by their sweet perfume. . This 
lovely place was the home of Ginhilda, a beauti- 
ful girl of sixteen summers, the pride of her 
father, and the joy of her mother’s heart. Her 
chief delight was to train the flowers in her pretty 
little garden, and listen to the low-lisped tale of 
love from the lips of Alonzo D’Gareca, a liand- 
some, noble-hearted youth, who lived a few miles 
off ; and who had loved Ginhilda ever since they 
were mere children. Alonzo was an orphen, left 
with a large estate, and had now come into full 
possession of his property. He loved Ginhilda 
with the whole strength of his noble, generous 
nature, and in return she loved him, with all the 
fondness of a pure young heart. 

About a month before our story opens, Ginhil- 
da had been to a festival held in a neighboring 
town; and, while there, unconsciously excited 
the admiration of a tall, dark, handsome youth, 
who from that time had persecuted her with his 
attentions. He was castin nature’s finest mould, 
his frame was strong and muscular, but graceful 
and symmetrical in proportion. His face would 
have been eminently handsome, but for a dark, 
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sinister smile, which at times played around his 
finely-cut mouth. No one knew who he was, or 
from whence he came, and many suspicions were 
whispered about concerning the dark, handsome 
stranger; but they never rose above a whisper, 
for he seemed to have vast sums of money at 
his command, and he spent it prodigally wher- 
ever he went; and wealth will generally com- 
mand a certain respect, even though the person 
deserves it not. 

She had always received his attentions coldly, 
and repulsed his advances firmly. One day she 
sat in a little vine-clad bower in her little garden, 
engaged in reading, when the form of the hand- 
some stranger darkened the entrance, and the 
next moment he stood before her. We will not 
here narrate a love story, which may prove un- 
interesting to the reader. He came to plead his 
love. He told her in impassioned tones, how, 
when he first saw her, her image had become 
firmly fixed on his heart—how his love had deep- 
ened, as he saw her from day to day, until she 
was the only object he desired in existence. He 
narrated in glowing colors the home he would 
take her to—how his boundless wealth would 
enable her to live like a princess, and myriads of 
servants should await her command. Her reply 
was firm, but respectful. She told him that she 
could never love him, that her affections were 
another’s, and she never could become his wife. 

On receiving this reply, the rejected suitor 
arose from his knees, where he had first thrown 
himself, and merely bowing, left the arbor. 
Could Ginhilda have seen his face as he walked 
up the garden path she would have recoiled in 
horror. A dark scowl spread over his counte- 
nance, and revenge and hate were depicted there. 
In a few moments more Ginhilda heard the 
tramp of horses’ feet on the lawn, and looking 
out, she saw her rejected lover riding furiously 
down the village. As he turned a corner in the 
10ad she saw him turn in the saddle, and shake 
his clenched hand in the direction from whence 
he had come, and then striking the spurs in his 
horse's sides, disappeared from sight. A shud- 
der ran through the fair girl’s frame at this silent 
menace, but she felt that his departure had 
taken « shadow from her heart. 

That same night when all were sunk in sleep, 
Ginhilda was awakened by some one trying to 
force open the door of her room. She started 
vip, and saw a human arm thrust through a panel 
of the door which had been broken, and trying 
to loosen the bolt which fastened it on the inside. 
Seizing « hatchet which lay near, she dealt a blow 
with all her strength which completely severed 
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and then footsteps were heard retreating from 
the room. After unbolting the door she trem- 
blingly entered the room with a light in her 
hand. There, in the middle of the floor lay her 
father, in a pool of gore! while on the bed was 
her mother, apparently lifeless,in a swoon. She 
heard a noise outside, and going to the window, 
saw, dimly through the night a figure on horse- 
back, contending with three of the servants who 
had been awakened. We should say here that 
all the servants slept in lodges detached from the 
mansion, and contiguous to the stables. One 
old woman slept ina room in close proximity 
to Ginhilda’s, but she was very aged, and both 
deaf and blind, and had consequently been undis- 
turbed by the tragedy which had been enacted. 

The figure on horseback had but one hand, 
but wich this he firmly held the reins, and urging 
the animal furiously with the spurs he broke from 
his assailants, and soon disappeared from sight. 
She turned back in the room, but the sight was 
too much for her, she sunk down on the floor in 
a state of unconsciousness. When the servants 
entered, a horrid spectacle awaited them. Gin- 
hilda’s father was quite dead, being stabbed 
through the heart; while her mother lingered 
for hours in a deadly stupor, and when she came 
to consciousness, reason had fled. Ginhilda lay 
in convulsions for several days, and when they at 
last receded a fever set in, and for many weeks 
she was insensible ; sometimes raving with all the 
horror of delirium, and at times sinking into a 
state of torpid repose. Whenshe at last recov- 
ered, she was an orphan; her father had been 
buried with the pomp becoming his wealth, and 
her mother had followed him about a week after- 
wards. The whole village had been aroused by 
this bloody tragedy, but no clue could be obtain- 
ed relative to the perpetrator. More than once 
suspicion pointed, in the mind of Ginhilda, to the 
rejected suitor, and she remembered the menace 
which he had made. She communicated her 
suspicions to her lover who deeply sympathized 
with her in her afflictions, and a search was insti- 
tuted, but he could nowhere be found. Ginhilda 
drooped like a flower when under the scorching 
rays of the mid-day sun. 

Grief like hers could not be lightly put away, 
deprived as she was of father and mother at one 
fell stroke, the nearest and dearest relations she 
had ever known; it is no wonder. that she for a 
season bent before the tempest. But she was not 
alone in her aflliction. Her lover sincerely 


mourned with her, and became the solace of her 
loneliness. But grief will not always hold its 
sway over the heart, or else the human race 


the hand at the wrist. Deep groans fullowed, 


would be but miserable beings. Two years after 
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this, the griefof the lovers was softened, and they 
agin began to talk of love. 

We will pass over the intervening time and 
take up the thread of our narrative when the fer- 
yentlove of our hero to the object of his affec- 
tions, was to be consummated by marriage. It 
was a bright morning in June. At the home of 
the bride all was busy preparation for the ap- 
proaching ceremony. She was tastefully arrayed 
in white by the hands of her bridesmaids, and 
looked in her neat fitting costume, the personifi- 
cation of the goddess of beauty. A large num- 
ber of villagers gathered on the lawn, and the 
merry joke and lively sally ran from mouth to 
mouth. At last a clock struck the hour of ten, 
which was an hour later than the ceremony was 
to take place. The merriment on the green 
gradually ceased, and all eyes were turned to- 
wards the road. The bride became seriously 
alarmed, and often glanced out of the window 
with an uneasy eye. The clattering of horses’ 
hoofs was now heard on the road, and the next 
instant a riderless horse turned the bend in the 
road, and dashed madly up the lawn towards 
the frightened group. He was caught by a peas- 
antas he was rushing by, and when he had be- 
come quieted, they all recognized it as Alonzo 
D’Garca’s ; the pommel of the saddle was cov- 
ered with blood, as were also the reeking sides of 
the animal. It was instantly supposed that a 
terrible accident had happened to the rider; and 
leaving the horse in charge of three or four of 
their number, the rest quickly hastened down the 
road. While leading the horse to the stable, one 
of the peasants noticed a paper fastened on the 
under part of the cloth back of the saddle. De- 
taching it from its position, he held it up to the 
light. It was a sealed note, and was simply di- 
rected on the outside, “ Ginhilda.” 

When the fair maiden first saw the riderless 
horse rushing up the lawn she turned deadly pale ; 


but when blood was found on the saddle a death- : 


ly sickness came over her, and she fainted in the 
arms of her bridesmaids. By the exertions of 
her attendants she had returned to consciousness, 
and the strange note was put into her hand. It 
read as follows: 


- Charming, cruel creature ; it is with feelings 
of savage satisfaction that I imagine your emo- 
tions when you peruse this. You rejected my 
fervent love, and confessed that your affections 
were another’s. Maddening thought! But the 
t robber Red-Belt was not thus to be thwarted. 

tart not, thou crucl one. It was the terrible 
bandit chicf whose name has struck terror to the 
stoutest hearts, that sued for your hand. When 
you rejected my love, I resolved to obtain pos- 
session of your person in spite of all opposition. 
The result of my attempt you know. ‘To you I 


owe the loss of a limb. I swore revenge, and 
that revenge is consummated in the death of 
lover. By my own hand he died—I stood ex- 
ultingly over him when his breath left its mortal. 
tenement. You will not have the consolation of 
beholding his body, for I have had it placed 
where it will never be found. And now adieu. 
My revenge is amply satisfied! And yon will 
be molested no more by one, who would have 
loved you ever had you so willed it.” 


When Ginhilda finished reading, she sat like 
one in a trance. Her face was pale as marble, 
and her eyes gazed vacantly on space. Deep 
was the grief within her breast—a grief more 
pointed, because her heart had been so sorely 
lacerated by former affliction. The wedding 
was abruptly broken up, and the guests retired 
sorrowfully to their homes. The peasants found 
the place where Alonzo had becn murdered; a 
pool of blood stained the greensward, and the 
ground was trampled as if a desperate struggle 
had taken place. A portion of his clothing, 
deeply stained with gore, was also found in a 
clamp of bushes, which seemed to indicate that 
his body had been dragged through them. The 
whole neighborhood was searched, but the body 
of Alonzo d’Garca could not be found. To the 
honest villagers, it was all a profound mystery. 
The cheerfulness and joy of youth never came 
back to Ginhilda’s heart; grief had done the 
work of years. * * * * 

Twenty years haveelapsed since the foregoing 
events transpired. Those who were then in mid- 
die life, are now silver-haired men; while some 
are just tottering on the verge of the grave. The 
little village of ‘Torre has not escaped the chang- 
ing hand of Time—though it has changed for 
the better. The meadows are yet revelling in 
all their charms, the streams are yet flowing on 
as in days of yore; but the cottages are now 
more numerous, and two spires modestly rear 
their heads amid a thick grove of poplar and 
elm. A greater air of thrift pervades the village 
than formerly. On the morning when our story 
re-opens, a group of peasants might have been 
seen engaged in burning underbrush on the edge 
of a deep black precipice, which had just been 
cleared of the thicket which had adorned its 
summit. At the foot of the cliff were a group 
of villagers slowly toiling up its steep sides, 
bearing coils of rope, and large wicker baskets 
in their arms, which proclaimed them to be sam- 
phire gatherers. When the party arrived at the 
summit, which had but recently been cleared, 
they stopped, and began to prepare for one of 
their number to go down its dark sides. Thus 
engaged, the attention of those unoccupied was 
drawn to the southward, where in the distance a 
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large cloud of dust was rolling up in the air, as 
ifa multitude of horses were rushing on the road. 

“T guess it’s some of the coast troops in pur- 
suit of smugglers,” said a young peasant, in a 
blue gherkin. 

‘No, no,” returned another, who was leisurely 
uncoiling a bunch of rope; “I don’t think they 
would come so far inland ; take my word for it, 
it is a body of troops sent out against the famous 
robber, Red-Belt of the One Hand, whose band, 
by the way, has been entirely defeated and dis- 
persed, and he, himself, flees before his pursuers, 
among the mountains, with a large reward set 
upon his head,” 

“God grant that he may be taken and made 
asummary example of,” returned the other, de- 
voutly crossing himself. 

While this brief colloquy was going on, the 
samphire gatherer had began his perilous descent. 
The rope for a time ran rapidly out of the hands 
of the sturdy peasants, but suddenly a violent 
jerk gave them the signal for stopping. It then 
remained stationary for a considerable length of 
time, while a continual twitching of the rope 
seemed to indicate that the individual below was 
fastening something to the end. While they 
were waiting, the attention of the peasants was 
again directed to the highway. The cloud of 
dust was now not more than five miles off, and 
through it could be dimly seen a large body of 
imperial troops coming at full gallop, while 
about half a mile in advance, and slowly losing 
ground was a single horseman with his hair flying 
wildly in the breeze, and urging his weary horse 
forward with maniac exertions. While the peas- 
ants were thus gazing, a tremendous jerk at the 
rope gave them the signal for pulling up the dar- 
ing voyager. They soon became aware that a 
heavy weight had been appended to the rope, for 
all their combined strength could but slowly 
raise it. At last it reached the top, when they 
found, in addition to the weight of the peasant, 
a large, rusty, iron chest, which he told the won- 
dering group he had found on a large ledge, 
where it had probably been for years. 

A large lock had once fastened the lid in its 
place, but it was now so rusty that it was easily 
wrenched off, and the lid thrown back. They all 
started eagerly forward, but recoiled with horror 
when they saw within the chest the remains of a 
human being—a fleshless skeleton lying before 
them. For a moment they gazed awe-struck, on 
the strange scene, and then the low hum of as- 
tonishment ran round. By this time the group 
had swelled into a crowd, for all the villagers 
had come out to gaze on the strange scene, of 
troops coming towards their secluded village. 


THE CLIFF OF DEATH. 


But the strange proceedings on the cliff now 
riveted their attention; and many surmises were 
advanced, relative to the strange affair. 

“Perhaps Aunt Hulda could give us a little 
light.on the subject, as she is the oldest of us all,” 
said a young peasant in a blue gherkin, pointing 
to a bent, middle-aged female, whose wrinkled, 
careworn face made her look older than she was, 
She came tottering slowly forward, leaning 
heavily on her staff. She stopped in front of the 
chest and slowly scanned its horrible contents, 
But suddenly her glance fell on a rusty ring 
which encircled one of the skeleton fingers. She 
started forward with a frantic motion, and shrick- 
ing “Alonzo,” fell to the ground. The lookers- 
on raised her up, but she was dead. The soul of 
Ginhilda, the once light-hearted maiden, had 
taken its flight. The bystanders had hardly re- 
covered from their surprise, when the tramping 
of horses’ feet, and a loud hallooing at the foot of 
the road which led to the cliff, arrested their at- 
tention. A single horseman was urging his 
weary animal up the steep road, while a few rods 
behind were a large number of imperial troops, 
whose horses were evidently almost spent with 
fatigue. As the pursucd came near the peasants, 
his horse swerved to one side, and then fell for- 
ward on his knees. His rider plunged the spurs 
savagely in his sides—the poor animal made a 
desperate effort with his expiring strength, to 
rise to his feet, but he was too far gone, he fell 
backwards dead on the road. Disengaging him- 
self from the stirrups, with a frightful maledic- 
tion the discomfited horseman drew a pistol from 
the holsters, and cocking it with one hand (for 
the peasants now perceived that the other was 
severed at the wrist), rushed forward towards the 
clearing, where the horsemen could not follow. 

All this was the work of a moment, the next 
a shout came from the leader of the troops who 
were half way over the hill : 

“Behold the robber, Red-Belt of the One 
Hand, a thousand crowns to him who shall take 
him alive.” 

Five or six sturdy peasants instantly started 
forward, but a shot from the robber’s pisiol laid 
one of their number low. Seeing all hope of 
escape cut off, he drew a cutlass from his bosom, 
resolving to sell his life dearly. A short but se- 
vere conflict ensued. Two of their number fell, 
but the bold bandit was at last overpowered and 
bound. As the troops came up, their leader said 
to the peasants : 

* You have done well; he is a desperate char- 
acter, and a reward of ten thousand crowns is 
set on his head.” 

As the party approached the cliff, the eyes of 
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the prisoner fell on the iron chest; he seemed 
suddenly spell-bound. He glared on the terrible 
spectacle with maniac wildness, as he muttered : 

“What meanest thou, Alonzo D'Garca, to 
thus come before my vision in skeleton garb. I 
buried thee deep down among the rocks in thine 
iron winding sheet, where no human eye could 
see thee—why hast thou come up again to the 
light of day ?” 

At this juncture, the leader of the troops ap- 
peared to him, but motioning him back he 
continued : 

“ Away, ye shalt never have my body, the bold 
robber of the mountains will never be kept 
prisoner by mortal man.” 

And breaking from those who held him, ere 
any could interfere he sprang over the precipice. 
A shudder ran through the assembled group as 
a dull sound came to their ears. An hour after 
a mournful procession went down the road from 
the cliff towards the village, bearing the remains 
of five human beings on a large litter. 
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THINK BEFORE YOU SPEND. 


Do you really need the article? It is probably 
& petty trifle in dress, in furniture; but what 
solid benefit will it be to you? Or is it some 
luxury for the table, that you can as well do with- 
out? Think, therefore, before you spend your 
money. Or you need a new carpet, new sofa, 
new chairs, new bedstead, new dress; you are 
tempted to buy something a little handsomer 
than you had intended; and while you hesitate, 
the dealer says to you, “It’s only a trifle more, 
and see how far prettier itis” But, before you 
purchase, stop to think. Will you be the better, 
a year hence, much less in old age, for having 
squandered money? Is it not wiser to “lay by 
something for a rainy day?” All these luxuries 
gratify you only for a moment; you soon tire of 
them ; and their only permanent effect is to con- 
sume your means. It is by such little extray- 
agances, not much separately, but ruinous in the 
aggregate, that the great majority of families are 
kept co ively poor. The first lesson to 
learn is to*deny yourself uscless expenses ; and 
the first steptowards learning this lesson is, think 
before you spend.—New England Farmer. 
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BEAUTY. 


I have come to the conclusion, if man or 
woman either, wishes to realize the full power of 
a beauty, it must be by cherishing noble 

pes and purposes—by having something to do, 
and something to live for, which is worthy of 
humanity—and which, by expanding the soul, 
gives expansion and symmetry to the body which 
contains it.—Prof. Upham. 
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Time subserves all uses, but we do not always 
know how to regulate it. Light as a feather— 
weighty as a stone—brief as a moment—tedious 
as ages—we are variously affected by it. 


THE WANDERER’S LAMENT. 


~~ 


BY ALBERT AINSWORTH SAUNDERS. 


I’m lonely, mother, lonely now, 
I’m lonely, mother dear, 

There's no kind friend to soothe my brow, 
Or wipe away the tear. 


Though bright the prospect once I knew, 
When life seemed one sweet dream, 

And friends were round me kind and true— 
How changed is that fair scene. 


Alone through distant lands I roam, 
With none to chide or cheer, 

No kindred hand to beck me home, 
That home of youth so dear. 


No father’s hand is raised to bless, 
Nor heard a mother’s voice ; 

No loving sister to caress, 
Or brother to rejoice. 


Though basking ’neath a palace dome, 
Away my thoughts will veer; 

For O, without the light of home 
How dark is life and drear. 


I’m lonely, mother, lonely now, 

I’m lonely, mother dear; 
There's no kind friend to soothe my brow, 

Or wipe away the tear. 


THE WATER SPIRITS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

A voor man in Normandy lived by the 
produce of a meadow which furnished food for a 
cow, an ass, anda few sheep. This poor man, 
named Michael, was much troubled. At this 
time the earth was devoured by a desolating 
scourge ; nothing grew, everything died. The 
foliage withered on the trees, and the verdure of 
the fields was scorched. 

An enemy of the country had for some months 
taken up his abode there. This enemy was 
called Drought ; a sort of giant with a long, lean 
and yellow physiognomy. His look was dry 
and chilling. He constantly licked his fiery lips 
with his flaming tongue, and uttered this horrible 
ery: “Drink!” 

At this cry the springs.sighed; the fountains 
moaned. It was their death-warrant. The 
giant passed them, uncovered them ; then, lying 
flat upon the reeds, with an arm thrown over the 
twin banks, his head bending over the wave, in 
two or three draughts springs and fountains were 
dried up. The little streams that wound through 
the meadows and fertilized them in their tran- 
quil course, were not spared; Drought howled, 
“ Drink !” and they all passed away, 
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“ What will become of us?’ said Toinon, to 
her husband, one evening; “ poverty, my poor 
man, presses us in every direction. Last year, 
we were obliged to borrow forage from the miller, 
our good neighbor. This year promises to be 
still more unproductive. Forage being more 
scarce, will be dearer; and, being unable to bor- 
row it, we shall be compelled to sell the cow, the 
sheep and the ass, for want of anything with 
which to feed them.” 

“It is true, wife, that the good God has left us 
but little,” replied the poor man. 

Alas what will become of our poor children?’ 
exclaimed Toinon. 

The excellent man, seeing his wife thus dis- 
tressed, sought to render her moré hopeful, and 
said to her : 

“ Nevertheless, wife, we must not despair, or 
prostrate ourselves on the ground, without stretch- 
ing out our hands in some direction, and trying 
to catch hold of something. All our regrets will 
not bring a grain of oats into the manger, or an 
ear of barley into the garner. If we have no use 
for the sickle at present, the axe is left us. So, 
as the lord of the castle wishes to fell some oaks 
in his forest, and the steward asked me to assist, 
I will go.” 

Michael took his axe, puta morsel of black 
wheat bread into his basket, embraced his chil- 
dren, and set out, adding : 

“ Adieu, wife ! Take care of the cow, the sheep, 
and the ass.” 

Drought did not cease to devastate the neigh- 
borhood ; the most plentiful springs began to 
dry up before his devouring thirst. The mills 
no longer turned for want of water. The country 
was desolate. 

One day the sun was setting, and the hour was 
at hand so much desired by men and plants, to 
breathe a little coolness; a pretty personage, so 
little, so delicate, that she might easily have slept 
in a rose leaf, suddenly appeared, directing her 
steps towards a pond in which there was still a 
remnant of greenish water. It was the queen of 
the water-spirits. She wore on her head a 
myosotis, and was clad in a dress made of the 
transparent wings of the dragon-fly. 

Arrived at the bank of the pond, she stooped 
and dipped a pretty blue pitcher into the water. 
She was joyfully returning, placing her pitcher in 
the hollow of her hand, then raising it to her 
shoulder, after the manner of the oriental women, 
when the giant Drought accosted her, and im- 
peded her passage, exclaiming, “ Drink!” 

The little queen, surprised and troubled, start- 
ed back. A drop of water which cocapas from 
her pitcher almost drowned her. 


“ Drink !” repeated Drought. 

“Sir,” replied the little queen, “I cannot sat- 
isfy you.” 

“ What!” replied the frightful giant, “can you 
not quench the thirst which is strangling me?” 

“No,” replied the pretty queen, humbly. “TI 
would if I could,” added she, trembling. 

“To will is to do, child,”’ thundered the mon- 
ster; “without further reply, hand me that 
pitcher.” 

“ What can you do with a drop of water?” 

“ Drink it!” 

Humility is the weapon of the weak. The 
little queen had heard it said by a Turk, “he 
must kiss the hand which he cannot cut off.” 
She therefore prostrated herself, saying : 

“T humbly supplicate your highness to think 
of my family. This drop of water is necessary 
to our existence.” 

“Tam thirsty !”’ was all the reply of Drought. 

“ Nevertheless,” said the little queen, resolutely, 
“ you shall not have my pitcher.” 

“ We will see, emmet,” exclaimed Drought, 
stretching out a profane hand towards the 
sacred pitcher. 

Undine hid beneath a bush. The giant crush- 
ed the bush with his feet. 

“ Mercy!” exclaimed the little queen, with an 
accent so lamentable that the birds of heaven 
would have been softened by it. 

“Tam thirsty !” 

“ Consider, prince, that grandmama is dying 
beneath her withered rushes.” 

“Tam thirsty!” 

“That my father is dying among his dry 
reeds.” 

“T am thirsty !” 

“That my children are dying on the yellow 
water-cresses.”” 

“Tam thirsty! Iam thirsty!” 

“ Nevertheless, I cannot kill my family for 
you,” replied poor Undine, all in tears, useless 
tears! It was all over with the pretty blue 
pitcher. The monster was about to swallow all, 
and the little queen was in despair, when she per- 
ceived afar off, the Norman Michael, who was re- 
turning with his axe under his arm, and his bas- 
ket full of sticks. Undine had a moment of hope. 
Meanwhile the woodcutter was still far off, and 
the giant very near. She attempted to gain time; 
and feigning to yield, said : 

“ At least, do not break my pitcher.” 

Then she commenced a story about her pitcher. 

“ Tt was,” said she, “ Bernard Palissy, my god- 
father, who gave it to me. He was a great 
potter, sir prince, who had burned his farniture, 
sold all he possessed, incurred debts, and braved 
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the ridicule of his foolish and malicious wife, in 
order to perfect this master-piece, to color its 
sides with blue, borrowed from the skies, and fix 
it forever on the clay; to give to this handle the 
green color of the rushes. Its cover, which re- 
sembles a poppy, cost him three months of 
patient toil. I even believe, sir prince, that this 
is all which is left us of Bernard de Pulissy, the 
potter, the great artist !”” 

“Who was your Bernard de Palissy that I 
should care for him? Was he a water-seller ¢”’ 
growled the giant. “Did he give drink to 
people 

“ Alas, no!” replied the little queen ; “ he was 
simply the immortal inventor of enamels.” 

“You mock me, emmet, with your nonsense. 
For the last time, give me that pitcher, or I will 
erush you along with it.” 

“Help! help !” exclaimed the poor Undine. 

Some one heard her cries. Michael arrived. 

The woodcutter had much difliculty in discoy- 
ering whence these calls proceeded ; but what 
was his surprise on perceiving this pretty micro- 
scopic figure? The poor man could hardly 
believe his eyes. His admiration was at its 
height when he heard it exclaim : 

“Good woodcutter, deliver me from the pres- 
ence of this pitiless giant!’ 

At this apostrophe of the little queen, Drought 
stamped furiously ; Undine was almost lost in 
the cloud of dust which he raised around him. 
Michael almost fell backwards on perceiving the 
formidable Drought, who was red with anger. 

“Why do you allow yourself to get into a pas- 
sion with this little creature?” said Michael to 
him, tranquilly ; “ she could not resist you, being 
weaker than a blade of grass.” 

“Tam thirsty!” howled Drought. 

“ This poor little one can do nothing,” replied 
Michael. 

“No, no, nothing at all!” exclaimed the little 
queen, with vivacity. 

“ Thon liest!” howled Drought again, “ Thou 
canst give me this pitcher of water.” 

“ Have I not already told you that this water 
is necessary to the existence of my children ?” 
replied Undine, earnestly. 

“ Giant,” exclaimed Michael, “ may this water 
poison me, if you drink a single drop of it!” 

“Who will prevent it?” said Drought, placing 
one hand on his hip, and casting a threatening 
glance at Michael. 

“I!” simply replied Michael. 

At this reply Drought lifted a hand of frightful 
size over the head of Michael. Undine trembled 
for herself and for the woodcutter. Michael, re- 
taining all his coolness, said to the giant : 


“ Yes, I will defend this pretty little creature 
against your attacks!” At the same time, the 
woodcutter brandished his axe in a threatening 
manner. The giant began to laugh. 

To dare to resist such a monster was one of 
the most courageous acts imaginable; many in 
his place would have taken flight without the risk: 
of passing for cowards. However, Michael was 
known to be the most adroit and most determined 
man in the whole country. 

At this gesture of Michael, the giant exclaimed, 
“Do you know, worm of the dust, that with a 
breath I can reduce you to powder ?” 

“A little shower allays a great wind,” replied 
the woodcutter. 

The giant advanced ; it was all over with poor 
Michael ; but, brandishing his axe, he threw it at 
the giant’s forehead and hit it. Drought tottered 
as with the crash of a tree overthrown by the storm, 

“ Run !” exclaimed Michael. 

Then the little queen fled with all her might 
towards her secluded dwelling, while the wood- 
cutter hastily regained his cottage. An hour 
afterwards, Drought recovered from his swoon, 
rose with bloody face, ran through the country 
and repeated, more thirsty than ever, “ Drink !”” 

When Michael re-entered, Toinon was in tears. 

“ What is the matter, wife? What makes you 
weep ?” said poor Michael to her. 

« Alas,”’ replied she, “ our neighbor the miller, 
has been here; he appears very urgent for his 
forage; he told me that it would give him much 
pleasure if we would pay him the few boxes of 
hay we owe him.” 

“ This man demands his due ; itis very natural, 
he ought to have it,” murmured Michael, sadly. 

“It seems to me that he might have waited a 
few days longer,” sighed Toinon. 

“We do not know the business of others,” 
replied the woodcutter. 

“ True,” replied his wife, in a tone of vexation, 
“but some people are more show than substance.” 

“ Wife,” said Michael, setting down his basket, 
“we must restore willingly what we borrowed 
freely.” 

“Right,” sighed Toinon. “ Alas, what will 
become of the cow, the sheep and the ass ?” 

Michael said to her, “ It will be market-day 
soon ; since we cannot feed them, we will sell 
them.” 

Toinon lamented; the children uttered cries 
loud enough to disturb the whole neighborhood ; 
and thought their father a wicked man to consent 
to drag to market the cow, the sheep and the ass. 

Michael did not reply ; but as he deposited the 
axe in the chimney corner, Toinon saw blood 
flowing down his sleeve. 
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“ Alas!” said the poor women, “my dear 
™man, are you then wounded ?” 

“No,” replied Michael. And he related to her 
his tragic scene with the giant Drought. 

* You did wrong to expose yourself. When a 
danger bars his path, a wise man will take a 
cross road to avoid it,” said Toinon, with a cer- 
tain quarrelsome vivacity. 

Michael did not agree with her; he remained 
silent. 

“In fact,” exclaimed Toinon, “ it might have 
been a serious affair. This bleed makes me 
afraid,” added she, looking at the axe. 

“ Well, could I allow the poor little one to be 
devoured by the giant?” replied Michael. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Toinon, “ that the 
existence of your children should be worth more 
to you than that of a little gipsey whom you did 
not know.” 

Michael did not reply. 
animated, went on. 

“The law prohibits us from doing wrong; 
when one is poor and has a family, that is enough. 
We should not go beyond our strength, but act 
according to our ability.” 

Michiel! began to smile, and replied : 

“It is perhaps enough, according to the law of 
men, to avoid doing evil; but the law of the 
good. God requires more.” 

One merning, soon after daylight, the poor 
man was sadly directing his steps towards the 
meadow, to derive from the conviction of his mis- 
fortune the energy indispensable to his desperate 
resolution. .A prey to bitier reflections, he enter- 
ed the meadow. What was his astonishment, as 
his shoes sank into the softened svil! 

“ What is this?’ exclaimed poor Michael, all 
in trouble ; “‘ what, our land, which was white, 
is now brown? from hard, it has become soft! 
What do I see? the grass is growing, here are 
daisies, tulips, mole hills, which announce the 
return of the waters!” 

Meanwhile nothing was changed in the adjoin- 
ing meadows, they were as dry as ever. The 
woodcutter tovk some earth in his hand ; it was 
very moist. The good Michael comprehended 
nothing except that the grass was growing ; then 
he took his shoes in his hand, and ran as fast as 
he could to announce the good news to Toinon. 
Surprised at this sudden and mysterious fruit- 
fulness, and unable to explain its cause, Michael 
wished to know whence the good fortune came. 

Now, on a beautiful night, when the stars 
were shining, and the moon at the full, our man 
left, at midniglit, his little cottage. His wife 
and children were asleep. He advanced with 
stealthy step, under the shade of the tall poplars, 
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THE WATER SPIRITS. 


along the bushes which bordered the meadow, 
then hid behind an old elm. 

At first he saw nothing. Meanwhile he thought 
he felt a light breeze pass through his hair, then 
a sort of dampness, humid as dew, moistened his 
countenance; at last he saw the grass at the 
end of the meadows wave and become verdant, 
He heard a distant murmur, like the murmur of 
water, then confused words and a light flapping 
of wings. ‘This appeared strange to him; he 
looked attentively, observing whence the motion 
came. The surprise of the good man was then 
very great; a host of water-spirits, winged and 
without wings, flying or walking, advanced and 
flew over the meadow. They were conducted 
by the pretty little personage whom he had pro- 
tected against the giant Drought. He listened 
and heard this little personage say: 

“ Clear-Fountain, Fresh-Spring, Cool-Streams, 
and you, Pure-Waves, traverse this meadow, 
opening your channels. You, Light-Mists, you, 
Fine-Dews, fly over it and water it from your 
urns !” 

And the rills and rivulets began to run, the 
rain to fall, the grass to grow green, and the 
brooks to flow, at the orders of Queen Undine. 
The pretty queen had just inherited from an 
aunt named Old Spring, a number of cisterns 
which she had in her aquatic domains. As 
soon as the little queen had entered into possession 
of her inheritance, she assembled her people, 
related what the woodcutter had done for her, 
the trouble of the poor man, her intention to ex- 
tricate him from his embarrassments, and, as 
they loved their queen, the water-spirits unani- 
mously applauded her projects. All the people 
of the waves heard the royal summons ; they set 
out and worked so industriously that in a short 
time the cow had grass up to her nose, the sheep 
over their backs, and the ass was even drinking 
ata pretty brook of clear water. 

A long time afterwards, a storm passed over 
Normandy, and drove away Drought, but it was 
too late ; the harvest was ruined. The time for 
mowing came. The poor family gathered forage 
enough for the long winter. And Toinon said, 
as she embraced her husband in token of the in- 
ward joy and peace in the family: “ I have paid 
my debt to our neighbor, and, blessed be God, 
we have enough left to support the cow, sheep and 
ass, all winter. And yet, Michael, you have not 
explained to us by what miracle this has been 
done, and who gave us this good harvest.” 

“ Who ?” replied Michael, casting a thought- 
ful eye over the blue and silvery waves which 
wound across the meadow, “this harvest, wife, 
we owe to the GRATEFUL WATER SPIRITS.” 
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A TALK ABOUT GIANTS. 835 


TO LILIAN. 


BY IONE ST. CLARE. 


Thou art in the sunny south-land, 
And the breeze that cools my brow, 
Is redolent with perfume 
From the bending orange bough. 
Each iste in its glistening shore 
Is set like an emerald gem, 
Banded by silvery. pearls 
In a royal diadem. 
And the stars in the crystal heavens 
Burn with deep and magical glow; 
While a dreamy sense of beauty 
Rests upon all below. 
But does not thy heart oft wander 
Back to its native shore? 
And wish with a mournful yearning 
To visit its home once more? 
I am lonely, I am lonely without thee; 
0, haste to thy home o’er the sea, 
For my soul, like a flower to the sunlight, 
Unfoldeth itself but to thee. 


A TALK ABOUT GIANTS, 

We don’t mean to bore you, gentle reader, 
about intellectual giants, so often enlarged upon, 
in the cant of the day, but about physical giants 
—those long-drawn-out mortals, once the terror 
of all little fellows only six or seven feet high, 
and still in tale and song exciting the imagina- 
tion of all childhood. Alas, they have fallen 
from their high estate in these latter days! 
When one chances to appear, now and then, he 
no longer tears up an oak tree for a club, puts 
on seven-leagued boots, and strides over the 
earth, creating famines, committing assaults and 
batteries, and defying pursuit and retribution, but 
isquietly domiciliated in a canvass tent and figures 
‘at a side-show at a shilling a head. He is not 
admitted as an attraction to a grand caravan— 
he is degraded to the side show. 

Men surpassing the ordinary standard of hu- 
manity have figured in all ages of the world, are 
spoken of in history, sacred and profane, and 
appear in all legendary literature. The Scrip- 
tures tell us of the olden time, that “there were 
giants on the earth in those days,” and in the 
profane books these extraordinary personages 
make the most vivid impressionon the student. 
Now we behold Antieus, a giant sixty cubits 
high, crushed in the iron arms of Hercules ; now 
we dwell on the battle of the Titans against the 
gods, piling mountains upon mountains, Ossa 
upon Pelion, and Olympus upon Ossa, to scale 
the starry battlements of heaven. 


“ Affectasse ferant reg celeste gigantes, 
Altaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes.”’ 


Jupiter buried one of them under Mount /£tna, 


which causes an earthquake whenever he moves, 
and a volcano every time he breathes. After the 
Titans came the Cyclops, one of whom, Poly- 
phemus, was a gentleman measuring about 300 
feet in height. The traditions of the north agree 
with those of the south as to the existence of 
giants in the early ages of the world. The 
Scandinavian mythology is full of stories, in 
which giants play a conspicuons part, as in the 
Greek mythology. Everybody knows the spec- 
ulations of the rabbins with regard to the height. 
of Adam, who, according to some, was some 
hundreds of feet tall, and whose head, according 
to others, rose above the atmosphere, so that 
with one hand he could touch the arctic, and 
with the other the antarctic pole. The same 
learned gentlemen were pleased to say that Og, 
king of Bashan, was such an excessive giant, 
that the waters of the Deluge only came to his 
knees, and that Polyphemus and all the other 
giants together, might have danced in the palm 
of his hand. 

In 1718, a grave and learned academician pub- 
lished a labored and serious work, in which, ac- 
cording to a certain assumed law of continued 
diminution assigned to our species, the variations 
in the height of man, since the epoch of the 
creation, were determined with an exactness 
supposed to be rigorous. It results, from these 
calculations, that Adam must have been 123 feet 
9 inches high, Noah 103 feet, Abraham 28 feet, 
Moses 13 feet, and Hercules 10. Pomponius 
Mela, the most credulous learned man who ever 
devoted his life to the study of antiquity, relates 
that certain inhabitants of India were blessed 
with such an advantageous altitude, that they 
could mount elephants as we do horses, and 
Father Rhetel saw at Thessalonica the bones of 
a giant thirty-six feet high. 

But the bones supposed to be those of giants 
are those of animals. In the 17th century, a 
great noise was made about the discovery of 
Teutoboch, King of the Cimbri, defeated by 
Marius, who, according to the measure of his 
bones, must have been thirty feet high. Un- 
luckily it turned out that the pretended Teuto- 
boch was only a fossil elephant. Alexander 
Bertrand (Letter on the Revolutions of the 
Globe) says: “An entire volume might be made 
of the history of fossil bones of large quadru- 
peds, which ignorance or fraud has passed off 
for the remains of human giants.” 

Science has clearly demonstrated that man 
has not degenerated, physically, through the in- 
fluence of civilization. Giants have appeared 
on the earth from time to time, butas individuals, 
not races. Without believing what Herodotus 
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relates of the shoe of Perseus, which, according 
to the credulous historian, was two cubits long, 
we have reason to believe that Pliny spoke the 
truth, when he related that in his time an Arab 
named Gabbara was brought to Rome, whose 
height was nine feet nine inches high. The famous 
Goliath, slain by David, was six cubits and a palm 
high. The Roman emperor Maximinus (assas- 
sinated A. D. 238) was eight feet high, and the 
bracelets of his wife served as rings to adorn his 
fingers. His strength was proportionate to his 
gigantic mculd ; he could draw a loaded wagon ; 
with the blow of his fist, he often broke the teeth 
in a horse’s mouth, and he clove young trees 
with his hand. One of the body guard of Wil- 
liam I., King of Prussia, was eight feet high ; 
and Offenbach examined the skeleton of a young 
girl of the same height. But, as we have said, 
giants in all ages have been exceptions to natu- 
ral standards. Man has not dwindled in becom- 


ing civilized; he has not become physically 
weaker while becoming intellectually stronger. 
He has lost nothing of his real strength and 
primitive size by multiplying his forces, through 
address and industry; and it is not by retracing 
his steps that he will advance more rapidly to the 
goal to which his efforts incessantly, though 


sometimes unconsciously, tend—the moral, intel- 
lectual and physical development of the human 
race, 


A BUDGET OF ANECDOTES, 

Doyen, the painter, when at St. Petersburg, 
was commanded by the emperor Paul to paint 
him a picture representing the twelve Hours 
dancing round the car of the Sun. One of the 
court nobles, watching him at work, after having 
attentively examined one of the Hours, which 
was a little remote from the front group, and 
consequently diminished by the laws of per- 
spective, said to the painter: “This is perfect, 
sir; but will you allow me to make an observa- 
tion? Here is an Hour which is smaller than 
the others, and yet they should be all equal.” 
“ Sir,” replied Doyen, with great coolness, “ you 
are perfectly right ; but the figure you speak of 
is only half an hour.” The critic assented and 
departed, perfectly satisfied with himself. 

“John,” said an Englishman to his servant, 
“T must start to-morrow at five o’clock; don’t 
forget to wake me at four.” “Then, sir, you 
will have the kindness to ring for me at half- 
past three.” 

In the second war against the European pow- 
ers, commenced in 1690, Luxembourg com- 
manded the army of Flanders, and gained the 
battles of Fleurus, Lens and Nerwinde. He 
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was deformed, and the Prince of Orange, de. 
spairing of defeating him, often exclaimed: 
“Shall I never defeat this hunchback?” When 
this was repeated to Luxembourg, he said: 
“How does he know I am deformed? He never 
yet saw my back !” 

Fontenelle was very fond of doing kindnesses, 
The desire of obliging did not abandon him in 
the last years of his life, and even survived the 
decay of his memory and his other organs. One 
of his friends one day reminded him of an affairin 
which he was interested. ‘I beg your pardon,” 
said Fontenelle, “ for not having done what I 
promised for you.” “You have done it,” re 
plied the friend; “you have succeeded, and I 
came to thank you.” ‘ Well,” replied Fonte- 
nelle, “I did not forget your business, but I for- 
got that I had attended to it.” 

Two citizens of Bath having a dispute to- 
gether, one of them, to avenge himself, went to 
the other’s house, after dark, and wrote the word 
“puppy” on his door. The insulted man went 
to his adversary’s house, but the servant told 
him his master was not in, and asked him if he 
had any word to leave. ‘‘ No,” was the reply; 
“you may merely tell him that I came to return 
his call, ashe had left his name at my door.” 


A Gascon officer one day returned to Count 
de Grammont a hundred pistoles which his lord- 
ship had lent him. Shortly afverwards he came 
to the count to ask the same favor. ‘‘ No, sir,” 
replied the latter ; ‘‘ nobody deceives me twice.” 


The French dancer Vestris was noted for his 
extreme vanity. “Iam the god of dancing,” 
he used to say constantly; “and Europe,” he 
added, “has but three great men—King F'red- 
erick of Prussia, Voltaire and myself.” “ When 
his son, young Vestris,” says Grimm, “ debuted 
at the opera, the ‘god of dancing,’ dressed in 
the richest and strictest court costume, with a 
sword at his side and chapeau under his arm, 
presented himself with his son at the footlights, 
and after having addressed the pit in dignified 
words on the sublimity of his art, and the noble 
hopes the august heir of his name inspired, 
turned with an imposing air to the young can- 
didate, and said: ‘Come, my son, exhibit your 
talent to the public; your father beholds you.’” 
Young Vestris was very successful. He was 
particularly noted for his lightness, hardly 
touching the boards ; so old Vestris, wrapped in 
his paternal pride, said; “ Look at my son !—if 
he touches the ground, it is only’ to spare the 
feelings of his companions.” Moore has embodied 
this idea in some lines on a celebrated dancer : 


* You say, as her feet in the dance twinkle round, 
That p par complaisance, touches the ground.” 


BY MARY &. SPENCER. 


Morning, dressed in robes of brightness, 
Hath unlocked the gates of day ; 
And the dark and gloomy shadows 


Of the night have passed away. 


Sunshine plays upon the meadows, 
Sunbeams glance upon the hill— 
Sunbeams cast their bright reflections 

Gaily in the laughing rill. 


All the air is filled with beauty ; 
And a merry gush of song, 

Coming from the distant tree-tops, 
Tells us of the feathered throng ; 


Tells us that the birds are waking— 
Sending up their morning prayer, 

While their grateful adoration 
Thrills with music all the air. 


From the distant mountain coming, 
Fleecy clouds float o’er the sky, 

Seeming like the wings of angels, 
As they swiftly hurry by. 


While, ascending from the hill-tops, 
Wreaths of mist are borne away,— 

Like a cloud of grateful incense 
Rising to the “ king of day.” 


Sighing breezes murmur lightly 
Story of the fragrant flowers, 

Or, in idle meditation, 
Wander through the leafy bowers. 


Fresh and green the earth beneath us,— 
And the dew upon the grass 

Is as if the angels scattered 
Pearls and diamonds as they pass. 


THE DOUBLE ELOPEMENT. 
AlLeaf from the Autobiography of an Ugly Man. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


My name is Chowler—Jonas Chowler. It is 
not a romantic name by any means, nor am Ia 
romantic personage, though I have as sensitive a 
heart as ever beat behind a black satin waistcoat. 
And if, like the milkmaid’s in the song, “my 
face was my fortune,” I should not be very well 
off in the world, for a more homely, nay, an 
uglier countenance than my own, you would not 
be likely to meet with if you walked Broadway 
from one end to the other. 

But spite of my unprepossessing appearance, 
Ihave had my “love passages ”—what man of 
the ripe age of thirty-five has not, I should like to 
know? Though plain enough in person myself; 
and as my friend Jack Johnson says : 

** For ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I submit to yet.” 
21 


Indéed a pretty face, or a neatly tarned foot 
and ankle, acts like a spark in this tinder heart of 
mine, and sets it ina blaze. It may easily be 
supposed that this propensity to fall in love with 
every pretty girl I meet, has been sometimes pro- 
ductive of awkward consequences ; indeed I am 
now going to relate one of my amatory disasters, 
in the hope that some brother bachelor may from 
my narrative learn how to avoid the matrimonial 
maelstrom in which I was so nearly engulfed. 

In New York, if a man be as ugly as sin itself, 
he can, provided his purse is well lined, and his 
manners not absolutely savage, obtain access to 
any circle of what is called “society.” I know 
this by experience. Why, no sooner had it 
got abroad that my hard-working father had died 
and left me an ample fortune, than from the 
Fifth Avenue to the Five Points, my society was 
as assiduously courted, as though I had the fea- 
tures of an Antinous, and the form of an Apollo, 
instead of a pimpled face and a podgy figure. 
Even the prettiest girls courted my society, but I 
was not so green as to suppose that it was my- 
self and not my dollars that they had an eye to. 
In fact I soon became sick and disgusted with the 
heartlessness of the ladies whom I used to meet in 
New York, at Saratoga, Newport and Cape 
May, and in order to obtain a bride, I determined 
to search for one in the more unsophisticated 
paths of life. 

Accordingly I retired to a small village in 
Vermont. There was only one inn in the place, 
the Mansion House, an excellent house of enter- 
tainment. Here I put up and enjoyed myself 
exceedingly forsometime. I made acquaintance 
with the minister, the Reverend Job Softly; also 
with the doctor, Septimus Dock, and with the 
lawyer, Squire Latitat. Our acquaintance ripen- 
ed into intimacy. They often did me the honor 
of coming to the Mansion House, where a light 
supper of oysters and pies was always prepared in 
my room for the doctor and the lawyer, and 
some very fine cigars and Bourbon whiskey 
punch for his reverence. 

In the course of one of our evening’s sympo- 
sia, after the parson, who could not sing, had 
told us a capital story (ministers are the best 
tellers of “ capital” stories I know of), after the 
doctor had roared out a song, as soon as the 
lawyer had enchanted us with “lovely Lucy 
Neal,” I ventured to express a desire to know 
more of the female society of the village. 

“Sly dog!” exclaimed Latitat, giving me a 
nudge in the ribs. 

“On the look out, ch?” intimated Doctor 
Septimus Dock, with the fore finger of his right 
hand laid alongside his nose. 
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*It is not good for man to be alone,” quoted 
the Reverend Job Softly, with an eye to the mar- 
riage ceremony and a fee. 

It was in vain that I protested against any 
such construction being put on my remark or 
request ; the health of the fature Mrs. Chowler 
was drunk in the Bourbon, and much against my 
inclination, I was compelled to return thanks in 
behalf of that imaginary lady. 

The next morning Dr. Dock called and was 
admitted to my room, as I lay late in bed; the 
fact being that the “‘ Bourbon ” was rather strong, 
and drinking the health of imaginary brides was 
thirsty work—in other words—the evening’s 
‘amusement did not bear the morning’s reflection, 
and I had a thundering headache, and a tongue 
‘as dry and brown as a chip of mahogany. 

“ Up with you, Chowler,” said Dock, switch- 
ing the clothes off the bed ; “ just dip your head 
‘into a bucket of cold water, take a seidlitz, and 
in an hour’s time, a cup of coffee, and by that 
time I’ll be with you again. You said, last 
night, you wanted female society, and I'll take 
you where you can have your pick of the pretti- 
‘est girls in Oldtown.” And he quitted the 
chamber. 

I was not long, I can tell you, before I had 
complied with Dock’s directions, and felt all the 
better for observing them. Scarcely had I des- 
patched the last slice of ham, and swallowed my 
third cup of coffee, when the son of Esculapius 
re-appeared, and off we rode together. 

* You see,” he said, “ that I have the honor 
to be the medical attendant at Mrs. Bluestock- 
ing’s academy for young ladies, and as there are 
nearly sixty of the dear creatures under the care 
of that lady, scarcely a day passes that my ser- 
vices are not called into requisition. Of course 
I know what I am about (here the doctor winked 
wickedly), and make my remedies as pleasant 
as possible, which serves two purposes—it causes 
a repetition of the dose, and counts on the bill. 

Young ladies dearly love maple syrup, so I put 
some in physic bottles, and label it Pulmonary 
Balsam ; and will you believe it, at the present 
moment there is scarcely a girl in Mrs. Blue- 
stocking’s school who is not suffering from a 
spring cough?” 

I could of course easily believe it, and ex- 
‘pressed an opinion to that effect. 

_ “ Well,” observed Doctor Dock, “I am going 
to introduce you to Mrs. Bluestocking. I've told 
her that you are a popular author from New 
York, residing here for the sake of privacy, 
, under an assumed name. She is a regular lion- 

* hunter, and has begged the privilege of knowing 
you. So play your cards well, and who knows 
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but that among her flock you may select a future 
Mrs. Chowler, for dodge it as you may, my fine 
fellow, I know what you’re after. But here we 
are.” 

Mrs. Bluestocking’s establishment was a re- 
markably genteel affair. The dwelling was 
called Minerva House, and it was fitted up with— 
but, dear reader, read one of the many advertise- 
ments of first-class ladies’ academies, and save 
me the trouble of entering into a minute de- 
scription of the interior of the particular seminary 
to which I am referring. 

As the doctor had called on several patients in 
the course of our ride, the establishment was at 
dinner when we reached the Minerva House ; but 
as my companion was on very familiar footing 
there, we were admitted without ceremony, and 
followed the domestic into a large room, contain- 
ing about twenty of the elder pupils, seated 
round a table at which presided Mrs. Bluestock- 
ing, a lady of about fifty years of age; and a 
female of remarkably unprepossessing appear- 
ance (a great deal homelier than myself, I was 
not sorry to perceive), whose name proved to be 
Miss Phemy Chillyvick. 

“Delighted to see you, gentlemen,” com- 
menced Mrs. Bluestecking. “ Mr. Chowler, I 
understand you are a new arrival in this retired 
spot—(Miss Maggs, this is the third time I’ve 
seen you picking your teeth with your fork. I 
trust I shall not be shocked with another specta- 
cle of the same disgusting nature !)—I offer no 
apology, Mr. Chowler, for the plainness of the 
repast to a literary mind—I beg your pardon, sir, 
I do not mean that literary men never cat good 
dinners—I should have said, a man of the world, 
like yourself—(Miss Keggit, leaning your arms 
on the dinner-table is not only vulgar, but I 
may say, coarse!)—Doctor Dock, some more 
pumpkin-pie ?—(Miss Todgers, please to take 
your knife out of your mouth!) The society 
here, Mr. Chowler, is naturally confined—but 
you have resources within yourself. If, however, 
Minerva House can offer a mode of whiling away 
an idle hour, I trust you will consider it as 
always open to you. I strongly recommend this 
ginger wine ; an aged relative of mine, noted for 
her skill in these things, is the maker. Miss 
Blinkington, say grace.” 

The young ladies being dismissed, we spent 
a very pleasant afternoon. Miss Chiilyvick was 
peculiarly attentive tome. Among other amuse- 
ments Mrs. Bluestocking allowed us to hear some 
of her pupils sing. Among the performers on 
this occasion, was a beautiful young creature of 
about seventeen, whose name was Mary Bloom- 

field. She was finishing her education under the 
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care of Mrs. Bluestocking. If ever there was a 
specimen of perfect loveliness, it was Mary 
Bloomfield! Why, why am I an ugly man? 
Mary sang exquisitely, and the sweetness of her 
voice had additional fascination, from a slight 
melancholy expression. At once I owned the 
force of her charms, and succeeding visits to 
Minerva House stamped her image so firmly on 
my imagination, that I fear time will never efface 
it. . At length, love for Mary Bloomfield obtain- 
ed such entire possession of my heart, that I 
thought, talked and dreamed of nothing else. 

One beautiful summer evening, when Mrs. 
Bluestocking and Miss Chillyvick were superin- 
tending the education of the other young ladies, 
I walked into the music room, and there found 
Mary. I felt unusually bold, and, therefore, 
having made a few observations on the weather, 
and the pleasures of a rural life, I dropped on 
one knee, and seized Miss Bloomfield’s hand, 
and urged my suit in the following candid and 
expressive manner : 

“ Miss Bloomfield, I am an ugly man—I know 
Iam, But, Miss Bloomfield, I can appreciate 
the opposite quality in another. I am very, very 
good-natured. Iam rich, and—and—” 

“ Well, sir,” said Miss Bloomfield. 


“T love you, Mary—I beg your pardon, Miss 
Bloomfield,—upon my honor and soul I do, from 


the bottom of my heart! Consent to be mine, 
adorable angel, and every effort in the power of 
man—” 

“Miss Sophia Dumps will write out the verb 
avoir five times, as a slight punishment, and a 
warning to the other young ladies under my care, 
not to sketch figures of individuals of the male 
sex on their slates, instead of attending to their 
arithmetical studies.” 

These words warned us of the approach of 
Mrs. Bluestocking. In an instant Mary, put- 
ting her finger to her lip, sat down to the piano 
and commenced playing, while I wheeled my 
chair to a respectable distance. 

“ Ah! Mr. Chowler,’’ said’ Mrs. Bluestocking, 
on beholding me, “ you are the very person of 
others, I was most anxious to see. To-morrow, 
I propose to allow the young ladies a holiday. 
Squire Latitat, Doctor Dock, and Mr. Softly, 
have promised to be present. I therefore beg, 
Mr. Chowler, that you will favor us with your 
company, also.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Mrs. Bluestock- 
ing.” And so I departed to build castles in the 
air, under the direction of that .skilful architect, 
Hope. On my arrival at the Mansion House, I 
discovered that a new lodger had arrived, and on 
the first landing-place I was accosted by a very 
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elegant young man in black, who seized my 
hand and shouted : 

“ Ah, my dear Chowler, how are you ?” 

* Pretty well, I thank you, sir.” 

“Come, let’s adjourn to my room; dinner will 
be ready directly,” said my companion. 

Accordingly I followed him. On entering the 
room he shut the door and was about to embrace 
me, when starting back, he exclaimed : 

“ Why ‘—how ?—what? I beg ten thousand 
pardons, sir; I took you for an esteemed relation 
of mine, Chowler—whom I understood was 
down here—a relation of mine—I beg your 
pardon—I—” 

“No offence, sir, no offence,” said I, “my 
name is Chowler—Jonsas Chowler.” 

“I beg pardon, sir; any relation to the 
Chowlers of New York ?” 

“ Yes, sir, most of my family live there.” 

“ Pray don’t think me importunate ; but have 
you not some relations resident in Berkshire, 
Massachusetts 

“T really believe I have one, an Uncle Zeke, 
as we call him, living in Berkshire.” 

“ The same, sir, the same. I have the honor 
of calling you cousin. I am the son of Ezekiel 
Chowler, Esq. I have no doubt he has frequently 
mentioned in his letters, a humble individual, 
Thomas Jackson Chowler, his unworthy child, 
who at length has the happiness of shaking by 
the hand one whom he has been taught from 
infancy to esteem, revere, and look up to.” 

Saying this, my cousin again shook me warm- 
ly by the hand. 

“ Well, sir,” said I, “I am always glad to see 
arelation. Your father has never written to me, 
and therefore I was not aware that he had so old 
a child as you seem to be; but—” 

“ Cousin Jonas, it is the indolence of old age ; 
for, as you know, my respectable progenitor is 
now in the decline of life.” 

“ True ;. but may I ask what circumstance has 
brought you to this retired village?” 

“Why, the fact is, lam seeking in this solitude 
to banish from my thoughts the image of one 
whom I trusted and loved, but who betrayed 
me!” 

Here my cousin was visibly affected, and ap- 
plied his handkerchief to his eyes. He soon re- 
covered his spirits, and by his wit and good 
humor made the evening so pleasant that I un- 
consciously drank too much wine, and while in 
this state I confessed my love for Mary, and my 
previous efforts to obtain a wife. To all this he 
listened with great attention, and at the conclu- 
sion of my history, stretching out his hand, w' 

I shook heartily, he said.: 
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“Jonas Chowler, your candor has won my 
heart. Everything in my power to forward your 
suit with Miss Bloomfield shall be done, and I 
sincerely hope you may be successful. So cheer 
up and let us hope for the best.” 

I was much struck with my cousin’s generosity, 
and thanked him warmly. Soon afterwards 
Dock, Latitat and the parson entered to play a 
rubber at whist, and I introduced him to them. 
He won the hearts of all by his manners and 
pleasantry, sung beautifully, and made excellent 
whiskey punch, so that we were all delighted to 
have such an acquisition to the society at the 
Mansion House. 

The next day I introduced my cousin to Mrs. 
Bluestocking, and he was of course invited to 
the evening’s amusement. The time arrived, 
the day was bright and sunny, and precisely as 
the clock struck five, Dock, Latitat, Softly, 
Thomas Jackson Chowler and myself, entered 
the hospitable gates of Mrs. Bluestocking. Be- 
neath the shade of a large clustering elm were 
arranged two long tables, covered with cakes, 
pies, fruits and such harmless luxuries; four 
bottles of ginger wine were also placed next to 
Mrs. Bluestocking, but these were only intended 
for the guests. 

Miss Chillyvick was very lively, and once or 
twice trod upon my toes underneath the table, for 
what purpose I could not imagine; and as her 
behaviour to me in the course of the evening was 
very extraordinary, I may as well mention my 
opinion that she had taken a leetle too much 
wine. Mary Bloomfield sat next to my cousin 
Tom, and I observed that they grew very intimate 
in a very short time. At this, however, I took 
no alarm; and when he told me afterwards that 
he had been pleading my cause with Mary, I fully 
believed him. 

She avoided speaking to me throughout the 
evening ; and feeling rather hard at this, I wan- 
dered away from the merry party, the sound of 
revelry ill according with my feelings, and sought 
in a more retired part of the garden to regain my 
usual equanimity of temper. I had nearly done 
so, and was preparing to return, when to my 
utter dismay I beheld Latitat, as I thought, encir- 
cling with the “ strong arm of the law,” the fairy 
waist of Mary Bloomfield. He was evidently 
whispering soft nothings in her ear. My first 
impulse was to watch them ; nay, I had already 
advanced with that determination, when I heard 
footsteps behind me. I turned sharply round, 
and found Miss Phemy Chillyvick walking to- 
wards me. I tried to escape, but she seized me 
‘firmly by the arm. 

* Are you, too, fond of solitude ?” said she. 
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“Tam,” I answered, coldly. 

* All those who have hearts are so,”’ added she, 

“ Doubtless.” 

“T spend all my leisure hours in this secluded 
spot. Ah! Mr. Chowler, you are so kind—so— 
but let us seat ourselves in yon rustic bower, and 
listen to the warbling of the feathered songsters 
of the grove, alluring the heart to harmony.” 

Now, though I was dying with impatience, 
yet Miss Chillyvick had such a firm hold of my 
arm that it was inipossible to get away. I there- 
fore submitted to my fate with a good grace. 

“ You appear fond of poetry, Miss Chillyvick ?” 

“Poetry! who with a heart is otherwise—even in 
the lowest grade of life? All, men and women, 
too, if their breast contain a heart,all feel the power 
of poetry! I, too, whose too susceptible—” 

“ Miss Phemy,” said I, “pray do not give way 
to your feelings, nor with the tongs of retrospec- 
tion, rake from the grate of memory the dross of 
sorrow.” 

“ My best comforter,” said she, weeping. 

“Tf the sympathy of a warm heart—” I 
replied. 

“Say no more,” said she, dropping her head 
on my astounded bosom, “ I am yours !” 

I was for some time dumb with astonishment. 
At length pity and disgust took possession of my 
heart. 

“Upon my soul, Miss Chillyvick—!” 

“ Nay, do not swear your thanks ; and spare 
me, I beseech you !” 

“But I~” 

“ What, will you still force the crimson blush 
to mantle o’er my virgin cheek? Be it so—I—I 
—I—how shall I speak the word? LI love thee !” 

“ Allow me to say one—” 

“T can believe thee without one. With thee, 
I will leave the flowers this little hand has reared, 
and follow thee throughout the world. I am 
yours.” 

“ Miss Amanda Timpkins, see if you can find 
Miss Chillyvick, and inform her tea is ready. 
Abstain from plucking unripe fruit, I command 
you!” 

Such were the words that announced the near 
presence of Mrs. Bluestocking. 

“Hark!” said Miss Chillyvick, rising and 
walking forth—“ not a word. Send me tidings 
by a trusty messenger where I am to meet you. 
To-morrow night we will fly together. I am 
yours !” 

“ But Miss Chillyvick—” 

“Hush!” And we were in the presence of 
Miss Amanda Timpkins. 

“Mrs. Bluestocking told me to tell you that 
tea is ready, Miss Chillyvick.” 
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I saw no more of Mary Bloomfield that even- 
ing, and feeling ashamed of the scene I had gone 
through with Miss Chillyvick, I stole silently 
off, and pursued my way home. In vain I at- 
tempted to soothe my disordered feelings. The 
image of the hated Latitat presented itself to my 
indignation, so that when I reached my home, I 
paced up and down my room in great agitation. 
My cousin Tom soon after arrived, and question- 
ed me as to the cause of my uneasiness. 

“ Has anything gone wrong, Jenas ?” said he. 

“Yes, Tom, that perfidious fellow Latitat.” 

“ What of him ?” 

I related what I had seen. He entered so 
warmly into my feelings that I confided my in- 
terview with Miss Chillyvick to him, and begged 
his advice, and he candidly told me that as he 
conceived her conduct to be the effect of tipsi- 
ness, an explanatory letter from me to her would 
be absurd and useless. 

“And now,” said he, “cousin, I have some 
good news for you—Mary is yours.” 

I could hardly believe my senses. 
answered I, “‘ can it be true ?” 

“My tale is short,” responded Tom. “I 
hinted that I was the humble mediator between 
yourself and her—I spoke of your goodness of 
heart—laid some stress on the pecuniary advan- 
tages you possessed—and finally proposed that 
youshould elope with her to-morrow night, as 
the custom of waiting for the consent of parents, 
and the other tedious forms, were now looked 
upon with contempt by all young ladies of spirit. 
‘To all these things did Mary seriously incline,’ 
pardon my waggery. Ter timidity was under- 
mined by the mention of a carriage and jewels ; 
and the fortress of reluctance fell at the dreary 
picture I painted of the two more tedious years 
she is otherwise destined to remain at Mrs. Blue- 
stocking’s. In short, my dear Jonas, she is 
yours, and many happy years may you spend 
with your lovely wife.” 

“Tom,” answered I, “if the gratitude that 
now agitates—” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear fellow,” inter- 
rupted he. “Leave everything to me, and pre- 
pare for a start by twelve o’clock to-morrow 
night.” 

Saying which, my cousin shook me warmly by 
the hand, and departed. 

The morrow at length dawned, and Tom 
having settled everything, left me to make some 
further arrangements, warning me to be at the 
back garden-gate of Minerva House by twelve 
o’clock precisely, where a carriage and my bride 
would be in attendance. 

The night was still and rather dark. I hurried 
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to the appointed spot; but to my utter aston- 
ishment there was no carriage. At this moment 
the gate slowly opened, and a female figure 
issued forth, cautiously, and apparently much 
agitated. This must be she, thought I, and ac- 
cordingly, I softly whispered, ‘‘ Mine own, is it 
you?” 

“It is—it is,” answered she, tottering towards 
me. 

“Come to my longing arms!” And she fell 
into these outstretched members. 

“ Seize them—seize them, gentlemen !” roared 
Mrs. Bluestocking, rushing from behind the gate. 

“She is mine,” thundered I, “and death 
alone shall partus. Unhand me, Latitat—Dock! 
stand off—Softly, beware of my vengeance !” 

But all was useless ; we were overpowered by 
numbers, and dragged into the dining-room. 
Lights were brought, my intended lifted her veil, 
and displayed the red face and redder locks of 
Miss Phemy Chillyvick. 

“ Miss Chillyvick!”’ said I. 

“ Miss Chillyvick !” said Mrs. Bluestocking. 

Softly, Latitat and Dock echoed, “ Miss 
Chillyvick !” 

“ Pray, Mr. Chowler, will you be good enough 
to explain this extraordinary, and I may say, 
very improper affair?” said Mrs. Blaestocking. 

“Tam perfectly unable to do so, madam.” 

“ Miss Chillyvick, perhaps you will favcr us,” 
proceeded Mrs. Bluestocking. 

“The path of true love never did ran smooth,” 
commenced Miss Chillyvick ; ‘and though you, 
Mrs. Bluestocking, have nipped the buds of 
early love by opposition and tyranny, yet one 
day shall the trials of our love be rewarded, and 
Chowler and Phemy become one! Know that 
now, though discovered, I still confess and glory 
in my love!” And thereupon she drew up her 
form to its full height, which was not much, and 
curled her lip in profound contempt. She would 
also have curled her nose, but Nature had saved 
her all the trouble. 

“ This is a most unusual proceeding, I must 
say, for people who appear rather too old for 
romance,” said Mrs. Bluestocking. 

“ Mr. Chowler,” said Doctor Dash, “I have 
to offer my humble apologies for interfering with 
your nocturnal amusements ; but as the informa- 
tion received by Mrs. Bluestocking led me to 
suppose that Miss Mary Bloomfield was to be the 
partner of your flight—” 

“ And so she ought to have been,” answered I, 
nearly choked with passion ; “and instead of her, 
I find this hideous creature, whom I would just as 
soon marry, as I would my grandmother.” 

“ What,” screamed Phemy ,“ do you deny that 
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you first weaned away my young affections, and 
then obtained my consent to an elopement, per- 
fidious monster ?” 

“T’ll take my solemn oath that I don’t know 
anything about your affections ; and that I never 
gave you a hope of obtaining mine, much less of 
running away with you.” 

“You hear him, gentlemen—you hear him !” 
answered she ; “he has perjured himself. Let 
his false pen speak for me.” And she drew 
from her bosom the following epistle : 

“Fairest and best! my own loved Phemy! 
My heart beats, and the pen that traces these 
happy lines, destined to be scanned by thy bright 
and starry eyes, trembles in my fingers. Can 
you forgive me? Is it pomibte so much good- 
ness. can lurk in human hearts? If that my un- 
worthy image holds a place in thine angel 
heart, if thou wilt forsake thine home to wander 
through the world with me, meet me to-morrow 
at the hour of twelve at the long-gate of the gar- 
den. My cousin Thomas has just entered my 
apartment, and conjured me to use what little 
influence I had with thee, my love, to favor his 
views with Mary Bloomfield; they love each 
other fondly. Let not their young hearts break 
in despair; think of our happiness, and ensure 
theirs. His carriage will be at the same gate at 
ten o’clock. 

“P.S. Dearest love, circumstances of the 
most urgent kind have occurred ; without Mary’s 
elopement, our’s cannot be. More when we 
meet. My heart beats and bleeds. All depends 
on you. Send me an answer by my servant who 
waits. Your ardent lover ! 

Jonas CHOwLER. 
The Mansion House, Thursday.” 

“Now, Mrs. Bluestocking, and gentlemen,” 
continued Miss Chillyvick, after reading the note, 
“is he perjured or not? AmTIa betrayed and 
injured maiden, or am I not ?” 

“Mr. Chowler,” answered Mrs. Bluestocking, 
“what am I to suppose ?” 

“What are we to suppose?” echoed Dock, 
Latitat and Softly. 

“In the first place,” answered I, with dignity, 
“that is not my writing; and, secondly, what 
the deuce have you, gentlemen, to do with the 
business ?” 

“ As the clergyman of this village, I,” began 
Sofily. 

“ As the heads of society in the village, we—” 
also commenced Latitat; “ hem !—suspicious 
characters—hem ! silver spoons—night—injured 
women—hem !”” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said I, “ as your interfer- 
ence is optional, my answers to your impertinent 
questions shall be the same. Mrs. Bluestocking, 
may I inquire in what manner you became aware 
of my intended elopement ?” 

“From the following anonymous letter,” an- 
swered that lady : 
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**Mapam :—From the conversation I unin- 
tentionally overheard between your pupil, Mary 
Bloomfield, and that wolf in sheep’s clothing Mr. 
Jonas Chowler, I have discovered that it is their 
intention to elope to-morrow night. The car- 
riage will be in the lane at the back garden-gate, 
as the clock strikes twelve. Your well wisher, 

Q IN THE CORNER. 
The Mansion House, Thursday.” 

When Mrs. Bluestocking had concluded, I 
said, “Pray, where is Miss Mary Bloomfield 
now ¢” 

“Safe in her bed room,” answered Mrs. Blue- 
stocking. 

“ No, madam !” said Miss Chillyvick. “ Duped 
by the letter I received, I opened her door with 
my key, and gave her into the arms of her joyous 
lover, Mr. Thomas Jackson Chowler.” 

“ You could not have been such a consummate 
fool!” shrieked Mrs. Bluestocking, and more she 
would have said, when a loud knocking was 
heard at the door, and a servant, splashed from 
head to foot, booted and spurred, and looking 
very tired, was shown up, as he said he had 
orders to see me. 

“A letter for Mr. Chowler.” 

“ Here Iam.” 

I tore it open; the hand-writing was the same 
as both of the former letters. It ran thus: 

“My pear Sir :—As by this time I shall be be- 
ne the reach of pursuit, [ beg to state that you 

ave all been humbugged ; that I am no earthly 
relation to you, and took your name and cousin- 
ship, to ensure my introduction to Mrs Blue- 
stocking’s school. Ask that lady if she remembers 
a vow | made, that within a year of Mary’s ad- 
mission to her school, she should be out again ? 
Yours truly Frank 

“P.S. Many happy days with Miss Phemy 
Chillyvick !” 

There was a long silence, broken at length by 
Mrs. Bluestocking. 

“We have all been duped; but I more than 
all. That girl was put under my guardianship for 
the express purpose of keeping her from that scamp 
Frank Bloomfield, her cousin. He has obtained 
her, and a hundred thousand dollars with her. 
Miss Phemy Chillyvick, you must look for some 
other situation. I have been sadly imposed 
upon.” 

“TI have been foully imposed upon,” said I. 

“TI h-have b-been c-eruelly impo-sed upon,” 
sobbed poor Phemy Chillyvick. 

“We have all been very much taken in,” 
grunted Dock, Softly and Latitat. 


Flowers bloomed in our and 
passed away, from to age, unseen by man, 
and of been acted out in 
obscure places, without note oradmiration, The 
sweetness of both has gone up to heaven. 
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NOT YET. 
| BY WILL 0. 


I have not found her yet— 
My soul is yet unwounded, 
Though by all beauty and all life surrounded ; 
Though many a glorious prize 
Has flashed before my eyes— 
Not yet, not yet. 


I have not found her yet— 
There was one that I cherished, 
A creature now of the dim past that hath perished, 
But at the gates of death 
She said, with parting breath, 
“Not yet—not yet.” 


T have not found her yet— 
T did not wish one given 
Only to part with at the door of heaven, 
While I of love bereft, 
To earth and toil be left— 
Not yet, not yet. 


I have not found her yet— 
No angels ever lisp her 
Sweet name to me, and add with gentle whisper 
“ Ere Jong she shall be thine—” 
Alas, if love be mine 
It is—not yet! 


T have not found her yet— 
Perhaps some day’s unsealing 
Will bring my heart a wonderful revealing ; 
My twin soul shall be known, 
And I no more alone; 
But not—not—yet. 


MILNE BRAY, 
THE ROSE OF WILDE HALL. 
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BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


More arrivals! The impatient horses champ 
their bits with anger, the impatient drivers call 
loudly and vainly to impatient drivers in the 
distance, while the eyes of impatient occupants 
of the carriage, shivering under their thin ball- 
room dresses, eagerly peer out into the vexed 
crowd to see how near their hope of release may 
be. 
More arrivals! You can hear voice after voice 
taking up the sound, and carrying it on until it 
was lost in that great wide hall, blazing with 
gorgeous chandeliers. 

More arrivals! All ready the city seems to 
have been gorged of its wealth and beauty to 
fill those gorgeous saloons, yet still they come, 
and who does not know that only wealth and 
beauty can gain admittance here. 

More arrivals! Not a window in that great 
mansion looming up through the darkness, and 
throwing its thousand eyes upon the crowd 


around, but could boast its own especial illumin- 
ation. Nota room that did not radiate beauty 
and genius. Fifth Avenue was for once startled 
out of its fashionable indolence, and allowed its 
heart to beat with something more than ordinary 
anxiety. There was to be an eclipse that night, 
and all the parties that ever had been, and 
all the parties that ever would come after, 
would be swallowed up in the brilliancy of the 
party that was. Not to have a card to that, was 
to be exempted ever after from fashionable life. 
Hearts had beat with fear and trembling for 
weeks before the event came off, while those sure 
of the entree, were quite as long consulting their 
jewellers, their dressmakers, and the dry goods 
stores generally. Never had Stuart’s been so 
thronged by his wealthy customers as on the 
weeks preceding this wonder of the season. No 
fabric could be too expensive for the exorbitant 
desires of his customers ; could he have woven 
one of sunbeams, there would have been no lack 
of competition for it, and no hesitation over its 
expense, though a whole fortune went to purchase 
it. For it was the first and only party ever giv- 
en by the great millionaire, Mr. Livingston, and 
the occasion of it, the “coming out,” or 
eighteenth birthday of his only daughter. It 
was said, too, that on that occasion she was to 
be openly affianced to one of the richest and 
most popular men of the day. One who had 
been followed and caressed by half the belles 
and managing mamas in the set he frequented, 
and who, notwithstanding his reputation for ex- 
ceeding gallantry, looked upon him as a most 
desirable match. Descended from one of the 
oldest of the old Philadelphia families, who so 
fitting a mate for Carra Livingston as Randal 
Fane? So thought father and mother, but 
unfortunately so did not think Carra Livingston. 

While the crowd is still gathering into that 
gorgeous mansion, let us take a look at the star 
of the evening, as she still lingers in the privacy 
of her own boudoir. 

Eighteen? She might have been twenty, and 
not belie her years. A fully developed, brilliant 
woman, with large oriental eyes, and long droop- 
ing lashes, sat half buried in the depths of a lux- 
urious chair. A profusion of jetty curls was 
brushed back from a high forehead, and allowed 
to fall carelessly in obedience to her own move- 
ments, on either side of her. Very long they 
were, and soft as spun silk, and as they quivered 
over her arms and around her shoulders, giving 
glimpses now and then of marble whiteness, she 
seemed more like an exquisite picture of orien- 
tal loveliness, than a living, breathing woman. 
Everything about her partook of the same char- 
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acter of Eastern. voluptuousness. Pictures, not 
many, but so rare that any one of them would 
have been a fortune, were ranged around the 
walls. Rare gems of antique work sparkled 
about upon the tables, and on the marble slab, 
and indeed all her surroundings were equally 
tasteful and luxurious. One would have known 
by its adornments, that the occupant of that lit- 
tle nest of luxury was one that could not live 
away from the beautiful. Beautiful flowers 
bloomed in vases that a queen might have envied 
—the softest and most delicate laces showered 
down over the windows in a perfect foam-cloud. 
The room was small—the smallest in the house 
—and looked, but for its occupant and her sur- 
roundings, strangely out of place in the roomy 
mansion. Carra Livingston was an epicure 
in all her tastes and habits. It needed but one 
glimpse of her boudoir to tell you that. And 
as she sat there, with her arms carelessly folded 
in her lap, her great eyes fixed in deep thought 
upon a miracle of a Madonna that graced the 
table before her, her hair falling in shadowy 
waves about her person, you would have been 
obliged to confess, that rich and rare as were her 
surroundings, herself was rarest of them all. 


She was evidently revolving some unpleasant 
subject in her mind, for her eyes had a troubled 
expression not often to be found there, and an 
occasional shiver would startle the wealth of 


curls into sympathetic movement. There was a 
footstep approaching which she must have elt 
instead of heard, for her face grew pale as death, 
and her eyes filled up with a fierce, passionate 
fire which it would have been hard to interpret. 
The door opened and closed again without any 
noise, and her mother stood beside her. It might 
have been herself with a few more years added 
to her life. ‘Thé same superb contour, the same 
dark, oriental magnificence of proportion, the 
same great speaking eyes full of all the latent 
elements of passion. From the steady fire given 
and returned between the two pairs of burning 
orbs, you would have seen there was a storm 
brewing, and have felt that when two such na- 
tures clashed, it would be no slight turmoil of 
the elements. As the mother stood before her, 
her superb figure half hidden in the wreaths of 
lace which composed her magnificent shawl, 
something of scorn mingled with the sternness of 
command that glittered from her eyes. 

“ Carra,” she said at last, “why are you not 
dressed? The halls are already thronged, and 
you are waited for to begin the dancing.” 

“Tam dressed, mama,” she replied. 

“ And those diamonds—his gift. Why you 
haven’t an ornament in your hair.” 
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Carry sprang to her feet, sending her curls 
quivering and shaking all over her. 

“Twill not mama—I will not! I tell you 
again, a thousand times again, I will not wear 
them —will not be recognized as part and parcel 
of him—will not be his wife. Not if I die—not 
if you kill me—not if—O, mama, mama, you 
torture me to death. I cannot, wil! not marry 
him.” 

“You will, Carra.” 

She was walking up and down the room at a 
rapid pace, tossing her curls back and clenching 
her hands. 

“You will marry Randal Fane. Sit down; 
don’t disarrange your dress in that way. Sit 
down and tell me what you find so very repul- 
sive in Randal? One of the most eligible men 
in society; handsome, elegant, witty and—” 

“ Wicked, heartless, unprincipled—a libertine, 
a seducer, a blasphemer of all that’s good—let 
me help you enumerate his merits.” 

“Who gave you this flattering description of 
Randal Fane? Surely not society. He is held 
in vastly different view by society.” 

“Society! What greater passport could he 
have to the heart of society than a character of 
that-description! O, yes, society! stamp liber- 
tine upon the brow of man, and it is the magnet 
to draw all womankind fluttering around him. 
O, shame upon such degrading womanhood !” 

“ Carra, you astonish me. Let us have no 
more of this raving. If you have no will of your 
own, I have, and shall execute it; if you are 
contrasting what you are pleased to call a char- 
acter for profligacy, with that preaching, prosy, 
methodistical creature whom you so compromised 
yourself with—” 

“ Compromised, mama ?” 

How her eyes blazed. 

“Compromised! What but compromised, 
when a young girl dares to give her heart away 
without consulting her parents ?” 

“TI was not thinking of him. I give him up. 
In everything else I will be obedient—only do 
not, do not force this man upon me. I could 
not love him, even if—” 

A fiush of crimson flooded Carra’s face. Her 
secret had escaped, and she knew it. 

“ Well, if what? Idon’t ask you to love him. 
I should never think or dream of asking a young 
girl to love. 1 don’t think it proper in the least. 
And if this—this, what was his name ‘—if you 
have given your heart to him, you have behaved 
very ill, I can tell you, and your father will be 
very angry, and with reason, too. There—I 
hear the music. Where is Milly? Why don’t 
you make her stay with you here ?” 
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“Go! do,mama. I will join you soon. Let 
meresta moment.” 

The hard, stony gaze of the mother lingered 
for a moment on the pale face of her child, and 
then gathering the folds of her lace scarf more 
closely about her, she left the room as noiselessly 
as she had entered. 

Carra had anticipated this scene. She had 
scarcely been consulted regarding the projected 
marriage, although, from some unaccountable 
reason, she knew that it had become the desire 
and intention of her parents that it should take 
place immediately upon her eighteenth birthday. 
What thought she now? Was it the hard, dark 
face that came between her and the handsome 
presence of Randal Fane, which caused the color 
to leave her cheek, and her heart to beat with 
such rapidity? To marry one, loving another, 
where could it end? In which path lay her 
duty? To marry where she loved, was to of- 
fend—mortally offend her parents: to marry the 
man they had chosen for her was to wreck her 
own life. It was a singular thought, that that 
brilliant girl should have been sitting there, 
brooding in her own chamber over sorrows never 
dreamed of by one of her guests, while all about 
her was life and joy and excitement. Her mo- 
ments for brooding were few, however. The 
door opened once more in the same soft way, and 
when her mother again left the room, she was 
accompanied by Carra, regal in an unexception- 
able attire, but with Randal Fane’s diamonds 
shining among her superb curls. The worldly 
mother had triumphed. 


“Ts it not pitiful? 
In the whole cit 


full, 
Home she ha 


none.”’ 


It was mid-winter, the winter succeeding that 
gorgeous summer day upon which the gay bridal 
party of the heir of Wilde Hall left for their city 
homes. How dull our little village grew. Even 
the tongue of scandal was too dull to wag, and 
Hampsted Cottage had lost its brightest flower. 

As I was saying, it was mid-winter, but what 
cared the revellers within that massive mansion, 
that cold and sleet and snow held possession 
without? The air had been heavy with snow all 
the day, although none had fallen until quite late 
in the evening. The gloom without had render- 
ed the light within still more attractive to those 
few whose needs or necessities required them 
still to be upon the street. 

Many a poor wanderer lingered on his way 
to drink in, with greedy ear, sounds of mirth 
and sweet gushes of song that ever and anon came 
whirling out into the night. It seemed almost 
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mockery to them, that one person or class of 
persons should be so favored by fortune, while 
others must be denied all participation. 

Mistaken mortals! Why there was not one 
among them, could they have read the heart of 
Carra Livingston, for whom all this display had 
been devised, that would nave ehanged places 
with her. Not one! Poor, and hungry and 
cold they might be, but they were at least at 
peace with their own hearts. Among the strag- 
gling few who lingered until the ground was 
white, and their own garments saturated with the 
falling snow, were two persons, strangely though 
unwittingly connected in each other’s destinies 
—the one a tall dark man, warmly rather than 
richly clad, and a pale, weak girl, whose tottering 
limbs were scarce support enough for her en- 
feebled frame. ‘The faces of each were in shad- 
ow, although occasionally a glare of light falling 
upon that of the man, revealed an expression of 
earnest, anxious suspense which did not add 
greatly to the beauty of features that nature had 
done little for. And yet, to me, Mason Curtis , 
was not a homely man by any means. If it was 
not a handsome face, it was at least, a trustful 
one. Looking at it, you instinctively felt that. 
It was the sort of face, hard and rugged as were 
its outlines, that inspired you with confidence. 
You knew that, were there a secret combining life 
and death in its clasp, it would be safe in his 
keeping. You could see his heart was in that 
brilliant mansion, for his eyes were firmly rivet- 
ed upon its walls. A low moan startled him 
from his reverie ; not distant, but faint and low, 
and evidently not far from his vicinity. The 
next moment, a heavy fall claimed all his senses, 
and turning round, he found just by his side a 
bundle of something which might have been 
snow, 80 white and cold it looked. 

“ My God of heaven, Milne Bray !” 

His first impulse was to bear her into the man- 
sion blazing with light, his next, to divest him- 
self of his overcoat, wrap the poor pale thing 
within it, and bear her to the house of one whom 
he knew had been her friend and playfellow in 
childhood. 

The last chapter of “ John Halifax” had just 
been concluded, and I was wondering what man- 
ner of woman she could be who had the power 
to write so thrilling a work, when the bell 
sounded, and I heard the slip-shod tread-of our 
servant girl skufling through the hall. 

“Tell Mrs, —— I must see her at once. 
Mason Curtis. Is there a fire in the parlor?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he passed the 
girl, pushed open the door, and when I joined 
him, was vigorously rubbing the poor girl’s 
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hands, and trying to revive the animation which 
for a time was suspended. 

I will not attempt to describe my surprise. I 
had left Milne Bray one of the gayest, brightest, 


most exquisite little creatures on earth. 1 found 
her—myself even could not have told what. 

Perhaps I was wrong that I did not stop to 

inquire, before rendering the assistance so great- 
ly needed. I know some women, severe in what 
they think their sense of virtue, would have done 
80; I didnot dare. I had little children grow- 
ing up—a daughter that was beginning to be 
what Milne Bray was once. ‘“ We know what 
we are, but we know not what we may be,” and 
I did not dare. What woman could do, I did; 
but the sunshine was broad and full upon the 
earth, before she evinced the slightest sign of an- 
imation. Then came weeks of darkness ; weeks 
when the soft plaintive murmur of Milne Bray 
went to the heart of her listeners. In those 
weeks, by degrees, we learned one of those sad, 
sorrowful tales of domestic life which so often 
break in upon our ideas of what the world should 
be. It was a sweet madness, if madness it could 
be called, and yet, even in her unconscious be- 
trayal of her love secret, her smiles seemed to 
belong to a past life of sunshine, instead of the 
dark one in which she unfortunately dwelt. 
Poor Milne Bray ! 

In all the village there was none so blithe, so 
joyous, so bewitchingly naive and simple as sweet 
Milne Bray. Her eyes might have stolen their 
soft blue from the summer heaven, and her 
cheeks their tint from the blush rose. Looking 
back now to the time when I first remembered 
her, I think I never saw so perfect a specimen of 
innocent loveliness. Her eyes were of the deep- 
est blue, soft and pure as the heart of a violet 
where the dew has lain, and opened with a shy, 
surprised motion, which rendered them irresis- 
tibly charming. You were never tired of watch- 
ing their expression, or of tracing the blue veins 
crossing and intersecting with the soft bloom 
upon her cheeks. Her complexion was of that 
rare, transparent cast seldom to be met with ex- 
cept in the person of a thorough English blonde, 
and her features cast in the most delicate and 
artistic mould. A pair of rosy lips, the very im- 
personation of girlish loveliness, closed over the 
pearliest of teeth, and when parted with smiles, 
which they usually were, displayed two dimples 
nestled in their corners, wherein lurked the very 
essence of roguery. QO, a rare specimen of rus- 
tic beauty was sweet Milne Bray. And the very 
apple of her eye was she to dear old Grandmoth- 
er Bray. The orphan child of a favorite son, 
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to her, they seemed to be inseparable. Milne 
had her faults; very grave faults; but Grand- 
mother Bray was not one to perceive them, 
Milne knew she was beautiful, and loved nothing 
better than to test its power over the hearts of 
her rustic admirers. No bird that ever flitted 
through the wildwood of Wilde Hall was ever 
more free and joyous than herself. All day long, 
her song was heard, breaking up in the distance, 
and coming back in detached echoes from over 
the hills. Im the garden among her flowers, 
down in the pasture nursing some pet lamb, or 
trying to make friends with some new arrival in 
the shape of a colt or calf, it was all the same, 
sing, sing, sing, O, so blithely, till the very birds 
seemed to have learned her melodies. Milne 
Bray had lived at the hall all the days of her life 
that she could remember, and could not easily be 
daunted, whatever might occur there ; although 
it must be confessed there was a nervous tremor 
running through her veins, from the time she 
learned that great preparations were making, for 
the arrival of the son and heir, until the formid- 
able party were actually ensconced beneath ite 
roof. 

Fashionable people were fabulous creations to 
her. She had heard her grandmother tell of 
magnificent parties gotten up for the city folks in 
the old squire’s time, but in what way they dif- 
fered from us humble villagers was a puzzle to 
her. For the first time her grandmother had un- 
dertaken to lecture her on propriety. 

“ Ladies don’t. go so-and-so,” she would say, 
“ladies don’t go skipping about like a crazy 
little bird as you are, dear, nor leave their hair 
tangled all over their shoulders as yours is now. 
You must watch them, anddo as they do. Who 
knows? You might catch one of the big bugs, 
I’m sure you are handsome enough;” and the 
old dame smoothed down the wilful flaxen curls, 
and gazed into the upturned eyes so innocent in 
their childlike trustingness. ‘But la, me! I 
hope not; I couldn’t spare you, dear; no, no, 
not till I am dead ; not till I am dead.” 

“QO, grandmother,” and the soft eyes filled 
“ There, never mind, gather your flowers, and 
place them in the chambers. They will be here 
to-night.” 

Milne went; but the lithe, springy joyousness 
had gone from her step. She was thinking of 
what her grandmother had said. She might 
marry a@ great man; others had done it: Melinda 
Hawes, Julia Western and Helen Gray. They 
had all married rich men, and had fine homes in 
the city, and came once a year to the village, 


with no human being else on earth to lay claim 


dressed, O, so magnificently, that everybody en- 
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vied them. And why shouldn’t she? She was 
beautifal—everybody said that; and who knew 
what might happen *? There was Marcus Travers, 
to be sure, who said he loved her, and she loved 
him better than anything in the world, but her 
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after a merry chat with her boy lover, parted 
with him, thinking after all, that no city gentle- 
man could be quite so handsome, certainly none 


so good, as Marcus Travers, As she tripped on 
her way, warbling little snatches of song, she 
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ous thata gentleman was 


pet kitten Tooties, her little colty, and her grand- 
mother. She loved him because he always found 
the prettiest birds’ nests for her, and never touch- 
ed the eggs, knew where the most violets were, 
and could tell her the very moment there was 4 
May blossom visible above its great green leaves. 
But a city husband ; one that she would be afraid 
to look at, and tremble every time she heard his 
yoice: O, that would be grand. 

Poor old Grandmother Bray—woe, woe the 
day you ever lifted the fold from ambition | in your 
darling Milne’s heart. 

Milne was crouching among her Greene 
gathering them—but thinking. She had already 
donned her best dress in honor of the expected 
arrival. A blue and white muslin, which added, 
if possible, another charm to her transparent 
complexion, was the only “ best dress ”’ after all. 
Her neck and arms were bare, and displayed 
more dimples than you could have counted, 
while a narrow band of black velvet formed into 
a point at the wrist, rendered her hand and arm 
almost dazzling white. This, with the addition 
of a neat white apron, and a sunbonnet hanging 
by its strings from her arm, composed her sim- 
ple and rustic costume. She had at least, settled 
in her city home (in fancy), when her meditations 
were broken up by a gay, laughing voice. 

“T say, Mil, a penny for your thoughts.” 

Tt was wild Marcus Travers. 

“They wouldn’t be worth it, if I was thinking 
of you.” 

“T wouldn’t mind if they were not worth it, 
if you only would think of me.” 

The earnestness with which the words were 
spoken, jarred upon her feelings just at this 
moment. 

“That isn’t it; there’s such a field of straw- 
berries just over the hill. Such great, plump, 
luscious ones. As big and red as—as your lips, 
Milne. Indeed, yes.” 

Strawberries ; that was Milne’s weakness. So 
leaving castles and all behind her, her step soon 
became as light and her song as sweet as before 
it had been silenced by ambitious dreams. 

The golden glow of sunset was settling in vio- 
let shadows upon the hills, and the tops of the 
tallest trees were bathing in the brilliant atmos- 
phere, when Milne turned her face homeward. 
Marcus kept her company to the branching off 
lane by the turnpike. Once over her fit of mus- 


eyeing her with unequivocal admiration. He 
had wandered from Wilde Hall, and either tired 
or indolent, had thrown himself at his full length 
on the grass, and was watehing her approach 


with singular interest. 


If there ever was a passionate admirer of beau- 


ty for beauty’s sake, that man was Randal Fane. 
And if ever man had an object worthy of especial 
admiration, he had it now before him in the 


person of Milne Bray. 


You have already heard Miss Carra Living- 


ston denounce him as profligate, wicked, etc., etc. 


He was not so. 
know his excellencies as well as his faunlts—who 


have more cause to hate him than to speak in 
any regard in his favor, say that he was nos. 


I who know him well—who 


wicked, nor profligate nor bad in any way, save 
in that passionate impulsive nature which had 
never been subject to control. No! Randal Fane 
was not wicked! no more so, nor as much, as 
the lax nature of society at that time might have 
tolerated in a young man, moving in his peculiar 
sphere. He was an only son, heir to vast 
estates, spoiled as never was child spoiled before. 
There had been the making of a great, noble and 
good man in Randal Fane; why these noble 
plannings were allowed to be spoiled by ill get- 
ting up, I cannot conceive. Physically he was as 
near perfection as man could possibly be. Tall, 
finely formed, and with a handsome, honest, 
frank face, that won upon the senses and made 
him a universal favorite. Mentally, he was 
richly endowed, but too indolent to profit greatly’ 
by it. Morally, he was still more indolent and 
culpable. He would recognize a wrong, knowing 
it a wrong, rather than take the trouble to resist: 
it. Pleasure was all in all to him, and alas ! for 
him, educated as he was to think nothing short 
of positive crime really wrong, no wonder, with 
the quick impetuosity of his nature, that there 
should be many spots upon his sun that those 
who loved him best most deeply lamented. This 
intense susceptibility to beauty kept him per- 
petually in hot water. Every beautiful face. 
charmed him, till he learned that these beautiful 
stars could do nothing but shine ; then, after com- 
promising himself perhaps as no man should 
compromise himself unless he had a mind of his 
own, vacate the ground, and leave it open to 
other admirers. Such was Randal Fane when 


ing, she had returned to her gay, natural self, and 


Milne Bray first attracted his fastidious eye. She 


| 
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was nearly by his side before recognizing him. 
She started, blushing up to the roots of her gold- 
en curls. Her first glance, which had been a 
great stare, more from fright and surprise than 
any other feeling, told her he was handsome; 
superbly handsome. A sort of manly beauty 
that had never greeted her maiden eyes before. 
Her dream in the garden came over her in a mo- 
ment. The handsome husband—the city home. 
Marcus Travers was forgotten—her own sense of 
timidity startled, and she could only murmur : 

“ Have they come ?” 

“ Yes, my little wood nymph.” 

“O, dear, no; I’m not a wood nymph, I’m 
Milne Bray.” 

“Milne Bray. Milne—pretty name, almost 
as pretty as its owner; where do you live ?” 

“ O, at the hall, to be sure, with Grandmother 
Bray. Are you the heir ?” 

“No. O, no; only a poor fellow allowed to 
follow in their train.” 

A poor fellow. Whata pity, thought Milne, 
that so handsome a man should be poor. She 
had taken his words literally. Milne was all 
simplicity, Randal all art. Not the art that 
dreamed of deceiving an innocent girl, but the 
art that strove to set her fears at rest, and ingra- 
tiate himself in her good opinion. They were 
the best friends in the world before they returned 
to the hall. She had told him all the news of 
the village, in her artless, girlish way. The sort 
of reckless innocence with which she related the 
details of village life, amused him, and this in- 
stance of confiding, childlike confidence dissipat- 
ed the languor that had so long hung around 
him. 

I need not describe the surprise of the visitors 
at the hall, the consternation of the grandmother 
of Milne, or the severe looks of the heir for whom 
all these preparations were made, when Randal 
Fane was seen approaching with Milne Bray 
upon his arm. 

* I will not allow it,” said the heir severely, 
the first time he met Fane alone. “I will not 
allow it. I know your lax principles, and should 
harm come to Milne Bray, I could never forgive 
myself. I had no idea she was so beautiful.” 

“ She will come to no harm from me, believe 
me,” replied Randal, the hot blood rushing to his 
face 


From that time, Milne and Randal were in- 
separable. He taught her new songs, and went 
with her to gather wild flowers from the forest 
—-preferring them, he said, to any which grew 
in the gardens. One particular style of bouquet 
he taught her which was to be considered especi- 
ally his own. The violets were nearly gone 
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when he came, and the roses just beginning to 
bud. It was to wreathe the violets and rose buds, 
tier upon tier, the only separation being the long 
green leaves. I had seen one in Milne’s posses- 
sion. After a profusion of leaves, came a change 
of half opened red roses, then more leaves, then 
a round of violets—more leaves, and then a circle 
of white rosebuds—more leaves, and another of 
violets, and so on, round after round, the last be- 
ing a combination of rosebuds and violets com- 
mingled. The combination was so strange that 
I could not forget it. Well for more hearts than 
one that I did not. Her step grew more grave, 
and her grandmother wondered to miss her favor- 
ite songs. Seek for her where you might, unless 
she was walking in the garden, or among the 
hills with Randal Fane, you would have found 
her at her books. No teacher had she but Ran- 
dal Fane; no incentive to exertion but his 
applause. 

I had not seen her for a week, and I could not 
but observe the singular change that had come 
over her. I thought she had been trying to ape 
the ladies at the hall, and was not quite pleased 
with her for so doing. 

“ Why, how changed you are, Milne!” I said 
to her one day. “One would think, by the 
stateliness of your step, and your demure man- 
ner, that you had been taking lessons of the fash- 
ionable ladies at the hall. You can beat them 
now, any one of them, at elegant appearance.” 

“O, do you think it? Do you really think it? 
I should be so glad, so happy, if—” 

She stopped short, uncertain how to proceed. 
She had said either too much, or not enough. 

Milne!” 

“O, don’t—don’t look at me so! I want to be 
worthy of him. I am to be his wife.” 

I was thunderstruck. I could not tell in which 
path lay my duty. I knew the reputation for 
what is wickedly called gallantry of Randal 
Fane, and yet so strong was my belief in him, 
that nothing could convince me he intended to 
wrong this innocent girl, so accidentally thrown 
in his path. I knew he was engaged to the beau- 
tiful heiress, Miss Livingston, and if so, could 
have nothing in common with sweet Milne Bray. 
I could not see my way at all. If I spoke to 
Granny Bray, she, in her imbecility, might con- 
sider me trying to put (as she used to say) 
between fortune and her beautiful grandchild. I 
had ventured to speak to Milne, but she repulsed 
me with scorn, saying I was not the first one 
that had tried to malign the best man on earth. 
I went to him—told him the wrong he was doing 
an innocent girl. ‘Trust me!” were the only 
words I could get from him. But I could not 
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trust him. Then I went to Marcus Travers. 
He was looking haggard and weary, and scarcely 
answered to my earnest solicitation. 

“No use,” he said, mechanically. 
T’ve tried my best. 
tried my best.” 

“Try once more, Marcus, do—for her sake, 
and your own. I can’t understand it at all. 
Do try.” And he did. 

That night, after the party left, Marcus met 
her in the grove where she had so often wan- 
dered with Randal. Her face went crimson, then 
pale, and she would have passed him; but he 
stood firm in her path. 

“TI must speak with you, Milne—I must! He 
is deceiving you—indeed he is ; everybody knows 
it but you and your blind old grandmother. He 
never will marry you.” 

“And why, pray?’ answered Milne, drawing 
herself up to her full height and evincing as 
much scorn as it was in her nature to display. 

“ Because—because—O, Milne, why wont you 
seeit? You are a poor girl—he is rich. You 
have never been in his sort of society—how could 
he take you there, knowing you could not ap- 
pear as the great folks appear ?—and you would 
be laughed at! Yes, Milne—don’t look at me 
so? You would—you would be scorned, even if 
he did marry you, which he never will, and you 
would be miserable !” 

“ Miserable! everybody abuses him! I don’t 
see what for. I know why you do, but all in the 
world that you or any one else can say never 
will change my mind.” ; 

“0, Milne—O, Milne! Then there is really 
no hope for me.” 

“How presumptuous!” she said, scornfully. 

“Not presumptuous, Milne. We have been 
children together, and I did think—but never 
mind; that is pastmow. I pray God you may 
never be the worse for it. I love you, Milne, as 
never man loved before.” 

“ Man!” 

“Well, boy then. I might have changed ; he is 
sure to. Milne, the whole happiness of two lives 
lies in the next five minutes. You see that tree 
in the distance, standing stark and lone, as I 
shall stand, if you leave me? I say now, as I 
have said time and again, Ilove you! I am not 
rich, but I have a good home to shelter us. And 
God knows there is not a thing on earth that 
would add to your comfort, that you would not 
have. You see that tree ?—I ask you to be my 
wife—in five minutes it will be reached. Con- 
sider well; if you love me, if you ever have 
loved me, don’t hesitate to say so. That tre 
once past, and our separation is eternal. Milne ! 


“No use— 
It is killing me, but I’ve 
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Milne! for the last time, think of it! Think of 
all the days of happiness we have passed to- 
gether; for the last, Jast time.”” Marcus was 
white as a sheet, and his voice, usually so mu- 
sical, came in harsh, hoarse whispers. ‘“ For the 
last, last time!” he said. He was hurt, reck- 
less, almost savage. He thought her cruel, and 
so she was. ‘“ We are almost to the tree, for 
the last, /ast time !” 

Milne looked at the tree, only a few feet from 
where she stood. - It looked tall and ghastly in 
the waning light; there was even an awkward 
bend in it, which she remembered long, long 
after. But ambition was stronger than fear; 
her trust in Randal Fane stronger than either. 
She would not answer, but walked slowly on— 
her eyes riveted upon the setting sun. How 
gorgeous the clouds lay, tier upon tier! Did she 
read her future in the waning light? If she did, 
then woe the reading; for even as she gazed, a 
dark storm-cloud drifted slowly up and flung its 
pall over all the pile of brilliancy. She had 
passed the tree, and still walked on. Turning 
to look for Marcus, she saw him standing be- 
neath it, his face white as a sheet, his eyes 
glaring fiercely on the waning light. Still she 
walked on. When she turned again, he was 
gone, and the tree looked more lonely and 
ghastly than ever. 

After that, there came letters thick and fast to 
Milne Bray, and the bloom grew warmer and 
warmer upon her cheek. Then the day came 
which brought no letter. After that, few and 
far between were these eagerly looked-for mes- 
sengers of love, and at last, they ceased alto- 
gether. Grandmother Bray saw her beautifal 
pet fading out day by day, but wisdom came too 
late—she could not save her. Three months 
had past, and no letter had gladdened Milne’s 
troubled heart. She was but the shadow of her 
former self; the bloom was gone from her 
cheek, the lustre from her eve, and there was a 
heartache in every languid step she took. Then 
—O, greatest of trials! the news came that 
Randal Fane was to be married. Milne heard it 
in stony silence, bearing her grandmother’s quer- 
ulous reproaches without a word of comment. 

That night, when the sun went down, Milne 
Bray was missing. They looked for her in the 
garden amohg the dead blossoms, and down by 
the meadow where there had been a path kept 
through the snow, and under the tree by the 
turnpike where she had parted with Marcus ; but 
no Milne was to be found. She had wandered 
away, begging her passage from place to place, 
till she reached New York. There, almost the 
first person she saw, was Randal Fane. He was 
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» leaving his hotel to attend the party at Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s, and there Mason Curtis found her. In 
her simple murmurings, I had found out enough 

_ to know that beyond the very culpable wrong of 
winning a young girl’s heart to cast it off again, 

_ Randal Fane was free from blame towards 
Milne. It was a delicate position—I did not 
know how toact. I decided at last to call upon 
Miss Livingston. I knew all the heart she had 
to bestow had long since been given to her noble 
teacher, Mason Curtis. It was a difficult task to 
perform, but at last I obtained material for form- 
ing a bouquet of violets and rose-buds, such as 
Randal had made for Milne. This I intended 
to leave with Miss Livingston, sure of Randal’s 
seeing it. I was not tn society, and scarcely 

»privileged to call upon a lady of her standing. 
She received me very cordially, spoke of Mason 
Curtis as my friend, and altogether seemed so 
agreeable, that I was charmed with her. 

While we were talking, and before I had 
broached the subject nearest my mind, Randal 
Fane was announced. He started, looked at 
me, and then at the bouquet which I had until then 
concealed. He half held out his hand, as if to 
take it from me; then recoiled, turning pale as 
death, and finally sat down ‘in impenetrable si- 
lence. Miss Livingston saw there was some 
mystery, but was too self-possessed to make any 
inquiry. My purpose was accomplished, and 
presenting my bouquet to Miss Livingston, I 
took my departure. Miss Livingston followed 
me to the door ; I gave her my address and left. 
I had not proceeded many squares, when a quick 
step behind me, and a hand upon my arm, made 

»meturn. It was Randal Fane. 

’ “You know where she is—you have seen her ! 
O, I’m not so bad, after all. Do you think I 
have been happy ?” 

“Do you think sin is ever happy?” I 

answered. 

“But I tell you there is no sin. I did love 
her—do love her! Only let me see her—only 
let me hear her say she forgives me!” 

I let him accompany me home—leaving him 
in the adjoining room, while I went in to pre- 
pare Milne. I found her sitting up in bed, her 
eyes bright with eagerness, her cheeks flushed 
with their old warm bloom. She was listening 
earnestly, as if life and death depended upon 
what she had heard. 

“‘O, it was his step! it was! Don’t say no! I 
couldn’t be deceived so. I should know it any- 
where. QO, do let mesee. My Randal—mine— 
mine—mine.” 

O, how she dwelt upon the word! It was 

. past my power to consent or refuse now. Ran- 
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dal had heard-her words, and before I could in- 
terfere, he held her in his arms, on his heart, 
where her home was to be forever and forever 
more. Need I say more? Who does not know 
that Mason Curtis was at length rewarded with 
the hand of the young heiress, Miss Livingston ? 
Who does not know that Milne Bray became 
the sweetest and most lovable wife in existence ? 
And who does not know that Randal Fane cast 
away at the altar that indolent, vacillating dis. 
position which had earned him so foul a name, 
and Milne Bray so deep a grief. Grandmother 
Bray still lives, but bedridden and imbecile in 
the extreme; and the greatest sorrow that comes 
to either of them is that old querulous voice 
mumbling over and over again—“ poor lost 
Milne! poor lost Milne!” Lost Milne! but 0, 
most happily found. 
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WESTERN COURT ETIQUETTE. 


The judge of a Western court recently de- 
cided a point adverse to a certain lawyer. The 
lawyer was stubborn, and insisted that the court 
was wrong. 

“T teil you that I am right!” yelled the court, 
with flashing eyes. 

“J tell you, you are not !”’ retorted the counsel. 

“Tam right!” reiterated the court. 

“Tsay you aint!” persisted the counsel. 

“Crier,” yelled the judge, “I adjourn the 
court for ten minutes.” And jumping from the 
bench, he pitched into the counsel, and after a 
lively little fight, placed him hors du combat ; after 
which, business was again resumed, but it was 
not long before another misunderstanding arose. 

“ Crier,” said the court, “ we will adjourn this 
time for twenty minutes.” And he was about 
taking off his coat, when the counsel said: 

“ Never mind, judge, keep on your coat—the 
hey is yielded—my thumb’s out o’ j int, and 

‘ve sprained my shoulder !”—Jidinois Whig. 
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RESPONSIBILITY, 


A young man in Virginia had become sadly 
intemperate. He was a man of capacity, 
fascination and power, but he had a passion for 
brandy which nothing could control. Often in 
his walks a friend remonstrated with him, but in 
vain ; as ofven, in turn, would he urge this friend 
to take the social glass in vain. On one occa- 
sion the latter agreed to yield to him, and as they 
walked up to the bar together, the barkeeper 
said—* Gentlemen, what will you have ?” 

“ Wine, sir,” was the reply. 

The glasses were filled, and the two friends 
stood ready to pledge each other in renewed 
friendship, when one paused and said to his in- 
temperate friend : 

“Now if I drink this glass, and become 4 
drunkard, will you take the responsibility ¢” 

The drunkard looked at him with severity, 
and said : 

“ Set down that glass!” 

It was set down, and the two walked away 
without saying a word.—Christian Advocate. 


THE GREEN, GREEN LEAVES. 


BY DR. J. HAYNES. 


The green, green leaves of the forest trees, 
Of all sights are the finest; 
And the rustling gay of the woodland bay, 
Of music, is the rarest. 
They clap their hands in the wide, wide lands, 
While fruit and flowers are growing, 
And they shout all day, in the forest gay, 
As summer winds are blowing! 


The deep green leaves of the forest trees, 
All speak of life as living; 
And their waving sway, and their long, long stay, 
Strong wings to hope are giving; 
Not like the flower of a sunny hour, 
They bud, and bloom, and wither; 
And still bid us hope, till the spell is broke, 
And perish altogether! 


I love the leaves of the forest trees, 
They speak to me first of spring; 

And in summer's hour they build me a bower, 
Where I and the wild-birds sing! 

I weave my wreaths of the green, green leaves, 
That hang on the trees above; 

And place on that brow, as a sacred vow, 
The pledge of my early love! 


The creen, green leaves of the forest trees, 
Of all sights are the fairest; 

And the rustling gay of the woodland bay, 
Of music, is the rarest! 

They teach us too, though their words are few, 
And dim our eyes with sorrow, 

That we—as they—fall, at winter's death call, 
And hope a brighter morrow! 


THE LIVID HAND: 
—or,— 


HUGH MILLERS WARNING. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


The twilight is sad and dreary, 
The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 


But in the fisherman’s cottage 
There shines a ruddier light, 
And the little face at the window 
Peers out into the night.—LonereLiow. 


Tere was a terrible storm off the coast of 
Scotland. Every frightened sea-bird had hastened 
landward and folded its wings ere the tempest 
came down upon the water. Every ship upon the 
sea had furled her sails; and every fisherman, 
gazing anxiously into the sullen sky, pointed the 
prow of his little skiff shoreward, straining each 
nerve to touch the beach ere the gale should break. 
Mountain breakers came booming in anid broke 
upon the hard shore with a noise like thunder ; 
im little caves among the rocks the angry waters 


hissed and boiled, and rushed with a hollow 
sound; and huge foam-capped waves lashed 
themselves into fury at the base of a high, rocky 
promontory, far up on whose summit a litile 
thatched-roofed cottage perched like an eagle’s 
eyrie—a bright red glare from its windows stream- 
ing far and wide over the sea. 

Inside the cottage a comely woman sat beside 
the hearth, with an anxious, troubled look upon 
her features—now lifting ber head te listen to the 
roaring sea, then retouching the little tea-table 
spread with its clean delf ware and savory fare— 
oat-meal cakes, golden butter, and snowy curd ; 
or nervously arranging a suit of stout linsey- 
woolsey over a chair at the fire place. Anda 
babe slept quietly in its little wooden cradle near 
the hearth ; and at the window looking upon the 
sea where a row of gleaming lamps had been 
hung, stood a fair-haired boy of five summers, 
shading his face with his little hand, and peering 
wishfully out into the darkness. ‘ 

“ Mither, mither !’”” exclaimed the boy,at length, 
“I see the ship! I see it! Father’s ship’s 
comin’ in!” And he capered and danced with 
Joy: 

The woman at the fire-place came eagerly for- 
ward. Bat, looking from the window, she saw 
only the gleaming white caps of the breakers. 

“ Hoot, hoot, bairn!” she exclaimed. “ Yo 
dinna ken yer father’s vessel in such a storm as 
this! It could na reach port, wi’ the wild sea 
boilin’ over Croma:; Ro yonder. He will 
keep in the offing aif out into harbor 
dovun the coast Miller kens 
the sea better’n you or I, laddie! Come to yer 
supper, Hugh! Father'll na get in to-night, and 
ye’d better be in bed, laddie !” 

Turning from the window, Mrs. Miller bustled 
about, set back the chair covered with garments 
from the fire; poured out a bowl of milk, and 
placed a high chair for the boy, then sat down 
at the fire-place. No food could pass her own 
lips, for, despite her brave words, a terrible fear 
for the husband abroad on the waters was at her 
heart; but for her child's sake, she strove to 
appear calm. 

“ Come, Hugh, laddie, come for yer supper, 
and then to bed, for ye must be up betimes to go 
down to the harbor wi’ me, and see the ships 
come in. Come, Hugh !” 

But the little form at the window did not stir. 
Intently the child’s eyes piereed the darkness, 
with straining eye-balls seeking to shape into 
form the white foam upon the crested breakers. 

“ Mither, mither !’”’ he cried, at length, “ it is 
the ship I see !—father’s, and Donald Wilson’s, 
and many more! There! see, mither! see!— 
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father stands on the deck, and points—and they 
steer in—they’re comin’, mither! don’t you see 
*em*? right among the rocks there! and father is 
first-—and he points, and points—look, mither !”” 

But the excited mother saw nothing, save the 
crested waves. 

“Come away, laddie ! ye’re daft, wi’ watching 
there at the window. Come away, Hugh!” 
And she sought to lead him to the fire-place. 

“Na, na, mither! Dinna make me go!” 
And the boy struggled free from her hand, and 
again pressed his little face close to the win- 
dow-pane. “I maun see the ship,—ah, mither, 
it’s gone—gone! Icanna see it—but, mither, the 
sea! the sea! it is all mad and foamin’, and I see 
father in it, and he reaches out his hand to us— 
don’t you see it, mither? father’s hand! a great, 
white hand, right here !—close here !—take hold 
of it, mither, mither !” 
of fear and superstition, the boy’s strained eye- 
balls tyrned in their sockets, his little hands 
clenched in a convulsive grasp over one of his 
mother’s, and he fell in a dead faint into her 
“ Puir laddie—puir bairn !” sighed the mother, 
as she tenderly lifted him in her arms, and chafed 
his little wrists and temples ; then, with one foot 
upon the rocker of her baby’s cradle, watched 
Hugh’s troubled, fitful slumbers through all that 
terrible night, while the storm rocked the little 
cottage to and fro, and beat at the windows like 
an angry demon, and the waves thundered on 
the beach below—puir laddie, he’s his father’s 
joy, and always claps his wee hands in glee when 
he spies the ship comin’, in. But it is a terrible 
night! God keep my gude man safe on the 
stormy sea. He’s been out many a wilder night, 
and why should I fear now?” Yetall that night 
of storm, that pale woman sat silent and shadder- 
ing—her heart keeping time to the booming 
breakers and the trampling surf upon the shore ; 
and little Hugh, tossing in broken slumbers, 
talked of the great white hand he had seen wav- 
ing from the angry ocean. 

And when the morning broke sweet and mild, 
and the waves rolled in upon the shore with a 
gentle murmur, and the little sea-faring village 
of Cromarty was early astir, a group of fisher- 
men upon the harbor beach gathered about two 
or three wan, ghastly forms lying stark and stiff 
upon the sand. And then Jane Miller, holding 
her boy by one hand and hugging her flaxen- 
haired babe tightly to her bosom, came with 
fierce strides down over the sands; and when she 
had looked upon one white, dead face, framed in 
its long golden curls all draggled with brown 
sea-weeds—when she had sat down on the wet 


And with a shrill scream 
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beach; and drawn that head to her bosom, and 
kissed the lips and stroked every feature, uttering 
no words, only broken moans—then the rude 
fisherman, standing apart, whispered in husky 
tones, ‘It was a terrible storm last night! We 
shall hear o’ mickle shipwreck before sundown ; 
but the salt sea never strangled the life out o’ 
braveror blither laddie than puir Captain Miller!” 

But little Hugh, standing pale and still beside 
his mother, uttered no cry or sob, as children do 
at the sight of death in its ghastliness, nor shrank 
away in terror; he only stooped, and lifting one 
cold, livid hand in both his own, kissed it rever- 
ently, then laying it gently down upon the sands, 
whispered softly and superstitiously, “I knew it 
last night. Isaw the Aand! It was a wraith’s, 
mither 

In the little sea-side cottage of Cromarty, Hugh 
Miller grew up to vigorous boyhood. Very 
early he came to the knowledge that his mother, 
bereft of the husband of her youth, must lean 
upon her stalwart boy for support, and that very 
knowledge made him thoughtful for her comfort 
far beyond his years. Many a day he passed 
upon the blue waters in his little fisher-boat ; and 
the fruits of these piscatory excursions, sold at 
the neighboring towns, added to their humble 
income. 

But the lad, though yielding and obedient, and 
filial to the slightest wish of the maternal voice, 
still nursed in his heart a strange wild spirit of 
way wardness which manifested itself, not so much 
in action or speech, as in moods of gloomy 
thoughtfulness, when, for hours and days together, 
he would stray alone over the heather-clad hills 
and lonely moors, through the thick woods, or 
along the wild sea-beach listening to the solemn 
voice of the ocean, or silently conning the myste- 
rious lore of rock and shell ; and it was in one of 
these little excursions, when his adventurous 
spirit had led him to penetrate into a deep cave 
under a wild ledgy promontory heading far out 
on the wild Scottish coast, that the tide, inrush- 
ing into the rocky cavern, bubbled and boiled 
up around his youthful form, and he came nigh 
paying with his life the penalty of his rashness. 

Perhaps thus and there, in these solitary ram- 
bles, alone with nature and her wonderful works, 
the youth’s mind was imbued with that love for 
those geological discoveries which he afterwards 
made, and which have so enriched the lore of our 
age, and created Hugh Miller the prince of geol- 
ogists. Certain it is, that the boy, imbued by 
the inspiration of Nature, discarded his books, 
threw his dry Latin grammar to the wind, and 
free from the thraldom of schools, passed the 
greater portion of his days in his explorations, 
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collecting and arranging into a miniature cabinet, 
fossils, shells, sea-weeds, rocks, and petrifactions, 
till the little cottage on the cliff was in danger of 
being converted into a veritable museum and the 
young Hugh into a showman. 

But one evil resulted from this wild, erratic 
life ; it begot in the lad a distaste for discipline, 
led him into many vagabondish adventures, and 
sometimes urged him into frays where feuds with 
his young companions were the inevitable results 
of his desire to stand foremost and submit to no 
leader over him. 

At length, a depredatory excursion, in com- 
mon with the clique of other Cromarty boys, 
upon a fruit orchard, led to the menace of pun- 
ishment in a manner quite too public to suit the 
youthful hero’s tastes—viz., at the hand of the vil- 
lage magistrate ; and the valiant trespasser on fruit 
guarded as the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
took refuge in flight, and retreated to his quon- 
slam fastness, the inaccessible cave by the sea- 
side, armed with two redoubtable weapons—the 
rusty barrel of a horse pistol, and an old bayonet. 

Here, a day or two of starvation cooled his 
youthful ardor, and he emerged stealthily to seek 
by night the house of an uncle who acted as his 
guardian ; and, after much persuasion, and the 
promise of a helping hand for the support of his 
mother, he followed his uncle’s wish to become 
apprenticed to a mason of his native town. Thus 
the wild, erratic youth, foregoing his olden ram- 
bles by the seashore and through the forests, set 
himself to work right earnestly, preparing him- 
self by a useful occupation, for the still further 
knowledge of that science to which he afterwards 
wholly devoted himself. So he passed his days 
in the labors of his arduous occupation, though 
his migratory nature continually prompted him 
to change the scene of his toils ; now working a 
long day at his trade, now exploring at twilight 
the woods and seashores, still adding fossils, 
rocks and sea-weeds to his cabinet, and at even- 
ing arranging and labelling them, or, as youth 
of his ardent temperament are prone to do, scrib- 
bling verses under the inspiration of the Muses, 

Thus Hugh Miller’s youth went by, with no 
heralding of his future greatness, and the embryo 
man of science bore no character among his as- 
sociates other than “‘a flighty, good for-nothing, 
clever sort of fellow.” Like a ship without a 
rudder, he drifted astray, blown by every chance 
wind, till another hand joined with his own, 
another voice gently reclaimed him, and by her 
kindly and firm counsels led him into a new 
path whose end was Fame. And that gentle 
teacher other great and good men have had 
before—a wife ! 

22 
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. The circumstances of their meeting were ro- 
mantic. At Inverness, where the roving young 
man had gone to engage as a common mason, at 
Inverness dwelt a proud family—“ of noble birth, 
though in somewhat decayed circumstances,” and, 
like other proud families of Scotland, they boasted 
a beautiful daughter. Now this beautiful daughter, 
though fully cognizant of her birth, and educated 
and refined, yet was none the less prevented from 
pausing one evening in her accustomed twilight 
walk by the kirk-yard, and holding chat with 
the bright-eyed, comely young mason, whose 
trowel was employed in plastering up the kirk- 
yard wall; and so, twilight after twilight brought 
these meetings, till the trowel was laid aside, and 
the young mason paused to chat, or gather tho 
wild roses that overrun the wall, and finally, to 
imprison her white fingers in his—and, later, his 
working-day clothes lain aside, for a neat suit of 
gray and the picturesque tartan plaid over his 
shoulders which well became ‘is manly figure, 
they two walked far and late under the summer 
moon, through the romantic environs of Inver- 
ness, and the beautiful young girl, listening to 
the words of love which escaped his lips far 
oftener than the creed of schools, or geological 
lore, surrendered her heart into his keeping and 
became his betrothed. Thus and there Hugh 
Miller met the good angel of his life : at Inverness 
they were married. 

Years had gone by, and wealth and fame had 
come to the mason geologist. The world—and 
most of all, his own Scotland—had acknowl- 
edged his genius. Men of science took this man, 
unlearned in the creed of the schools, but rich in 
the lore of nature, by the hand, and pronounced 
him their more than peer, their king ; for his dar- 
ing mind and active resources had opened a new 
path wherein they might follow and gather 
crumbs of wisdom, 

But not at first, or speedily, had the reward of 
his labors come. There were days devoted to 
other pursuits which must earn the livelihood of 
his family, ere the long evenings came which he 
reserved to pass in the more congenial studies 
that claimed his interest ; and at this early period, 
his faithful and true-hearted wife, joining heart 
and hand with her husband’s interests, taught the 
boys and girls of Cromarty to read and spell, 
while Hugh Miller toiled at a small salary in the 
Cromarty Bank. Thus, from their earnings, the 
couple eked ont a frugal support; and when 
children sprang up about them, the young father 
supplied the increased expenditures of his house- 
hold, by turning penny-a-liner, and writing for 
the magasines, upon his favorite geological 
science, 
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But brighter days followed ; and, as I have 
said, Hugh Miller became rich and famous. He 
wrote much and well upon every topic—essays, 
lectures, scientific truths, and books, issued from 
his pen in startling succession; and then came 
those two great works which won him universal 
fame, and placed him foremost in the ranks of 
known geologists—“ The Old Red Sandstone ”’ 
and “ Footprints of the Creator.’’ Of these we 
need not speak. They are found in every 
library in the land—standard works, written in 
concise, forcible, vigorous style ; and treating of 
that from whose bosom we all sprung, and where 
we must all sleep at last—our mother earth, with 
her wonderful belongings—rock, fossil, and _pet- 
rifaction—tracing, in very truth, through all, the 
“ footsteps of the Creator.” 

But at length, in the prime of his years, the 

“vigor of his manhood, when it seemed as though 
he should have sat down “ under his own vine and 
fig tree,” to enjoy the fruit of his labors, there 

‘came a dark phase in the life of Hugh Miller. 

His bodily vigor gave way; his mind reeled 
‘under the strain of too intense mental labor; and 
‘when his last work, “The Testimony of the 
Rocks,” was finished, Hugh Miller lay on a sick 
bed from which he rose a nervous, morbid, 
gloomy man. Then followed months of intense 
‘suffering. The over-taxed brain was pierced 
with sharp pains, and refused to act or think; 
his excited imagination conjured terrible visions 
before his eyes; shadowy forms crouched, ready 
to spring upon him when he went into the dark- 
ness ; a haunting fear of robbers, housebreakers, 
murderers, led him to convert his own study, 
even his bed-chamber, into a perfect armory, 
where hung weapons of every description, to put 
into instant requisition against the dreaded foe. 

Alas, that the noble brain was fast reeling into 
madness ; for, so surely as he had overtaxed 

‘himself, so surely must the reaction come! Shall 
it not serve as a warning to you, O scholar, bend- 
ing over your books by the midnight lamp—to 
you, O pale author, writing your heart’s blood 
into your glowing creations—to you, 0 proud, 
brave, earnest man of science, distilling the very 
juices of your brain into truths for the world of 
letters—when, in future, you read how Hagh 
Miller, the mason geologist of this nineteenth 
contury,died? * * * # 

There was a cheerfal family gathering about 
the supper-table in Hugh Miller’s pleasant parlor. 
For weeks “father” had not been so well or 
cheerful; for he smiled and chatted with the 
children as he sipped his tea, and when the happy 
wife removed the tea-tray, and the household 
circle gathered about the fireside, he “ told sto- 
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ries ’’—old legends of castles, loch and glen, 
when brave Robert Bruce led gallant Scotsmen 
to the fray, and Sir William Wallace’s name 
rang like a bugle call through Scotland’s hills. 
Then he took the youngest on his knee and 
stroked his flaxen hair—even as his own father, 
many and many a year before, had stroked his 
own curls in the Cromarty cottage by the sea- 
side—then read aloud several humorous pieces, 
ere he sent the children from him and retired, 
tranquil and calm, to his own room. 

“ Mama, isn’t papa going to get well right off ? 
I hope so, mama, because I like to have him 
read to us the funny stories he read to-night!” 
said the smallest prattler, as the mother lifted him 
softly into his cot. 

“Perhaps so. It will be a blessed thing for 
papa to be wholly well once more, darling!” 
said the mother, with a happy light in her eyes, 
as she kissed the child and left it to its slumbes. 
“God grant him renewed health and vigor,” she 
sighed, as she went down the staircase, thinking 
how often of late the dark wing of illness had 
brooded over that home ; and as she sat down at 
the deserted hearth, to think ever all the days of 
her happy wedded life, till came the dark cloud 
which had latterly overwhelmed it, she prayed 
earnestly, and with tear-filled eyes, “ God grant 
him health once more !” 

Alas for the hopeful woman!—for, when 
morning came, shrieks, and sobs, and cries of 
terror echoed from the room Hugh Miller had 
last night entered—a room his fvotsteps might 
never more pass, save as he jay straight and still 
in his shroud. For, in the midnight hour, mad- 
ness, long dreaded, and kept at bay, had indeed 
settled down upon his brain. And im the mid- 
night had he risen from his bed, penned a few 
wild words, touching, and pitiful to tears in their 
very incoherency, then taken the fatal revolver 
from the wall, and pointed it to a beart than 
which a nobler never beat in human bosom. 

Those few significant words, penned to the 
wife of his youthful love: “ Dearest Lydia,—My 
brain—it burne !—it burns !” told what agony of 
suffering, driving Reason from its throne, tempted 
poor Hugh Miller to the suicide’s fate! 

But who shall say but, in that terrible mid- 
night hour, the superstition of his boyhood did 
not return to him? Who shall say, but the 
wraith of his father’s ghost, and the dreaded livid 
hand which had waved and beckoned him once 
from out the wild Cromarty sea-waves, did not 
then beckon him into the world of silence and 
mystery : even the silent land of death ? 

No man knows how, in that awful midnight, 
Hugh Miller, the Scotch geologist, died! 


HEROINE AND MARTYR. 


FORGIVENESS, 


BY NETTIE M. DELL. 


Forgive the errors of thy erring brother, 
E’en though his deeds have strewn thy way with thorns, 
And while wrathful passions reign in him, prove thou 
That loving kindness all thy thought adorns— 
Better thy portion, with a peaceful spirit, 
Thao all the glory of his brighter times; 
Can wealth or honor soothe the conscience stricken, 
And chase from memory committed crimes! 


For thee the sunshine has a radiant glory, 
And o’er thy heart love sheds its kindly gleam; 
But ah, for thy poor, fallen, erring brother, 
A peaceful, happy light can never beam; 
Darkness and gloom, the fruits of evil doings, 
Infold the erring in the deepest night— 
Pity the false, forgive their guile and cunning, 
And be thou grateful for Truth’s guiding light. 


Trampling and pushing, getting straw in bundles, 
To see it scattered by a puff of wind— 
Striving and straining, in its greed of gaining, 
Rest never comes unto the crooked mind; 
Peacefully sleep the innocent and lovely, 
Phantoms dare not disturb the pure in heart— 
But ah, what weary vigils keep the spirits, 
Who from the ways of peace and truth depart. 


Pity the erring with their bitter portion. 
E’en when they bruise thee, in their trampling round; 
Curse them not, sister! curse them not, 0 brother! 
Though they in guile and wickedness abound ; 


But when thy spirit’s bruised, be meek, forbearing, 
And to the law of kindness ever true, 

And though they crush and mock thee, still keep praying, 
“ Father forgive,” they think “ not what they do.” 


THE HEROINE AND MARTYR, 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


On the borders of Lorraine, near Vancouleurs, 
there is a small village called Domremi. The 
village itself was merely a single street, in which 
there were a few small and unpretending houses, 
a modest church, and a little wayside inn near it. 
The inhabitants were simple peasants, with no 
great stock of riches or learning; but easy and 
contented enough with their soup maiyre every 


day, some bread and a bottle of light wine, a 
barrel of which would hardly have intoxicated. 
The little inn was kept by one Jaques d’Arc, 
an old man, who, without any great wisdom, or 
much experience in the ways of the world, was 
yet better informed than most of his neighbors ; 
being very fond of reading, and getting besides 
all the news from those who stopped at his house. 
The old inn-keeper’s love for reading descend- 
ed to his only daughter, who assisted him greatly 
in his business, Her mother being dead, the 
‘charge of the inn had devolved principally upon 
the young girl, who showed every disposition to 


help her father, and lighten the burden of his de- 
clining years. Living a life of irreproachable 
virtue, with a somewhat grave and sober air set- 
tled upon her countenance, a thoughtful and 
subdued expression in the eyes, as if they were 
“turaed inward,” she saw little of what was 
passing before her, except to perform her work. 
This she never left undone, for her tenderness 
towards her father was too great to have her 
forget his interests for a moment, while anything 
was at stake ; but when that was over, she usually 
sat down alone to her books. 

And yet, had one marked the girl at such 
moments, he would have seen a sudden light 
spring to her face, a flash of inspiration to her 
eye, succeeding the dreamy and thoughtful mood 
of which we have spoken. As it was, there was 
no one to observe all this. Jaques d’Arc boasted, 
as well he might, of his good, industrious and 
affectionate daughter, and all the villagers agreed 
with him, that there never was such a treasure, 

Still, although all acknowledged her worth, 
the maiden had attained the ripe age of twenty- 
seven, and no suitor had yet appeared to wile 
her away from her filial duties. She had listened 
to no tale of love, such alone as would have 
been welcome to her, and from the voice of com- 
pliment, such as idle travellers might now and 
then bestow, at an inn, upon an ordinary serving- 
maid, Joanne turned away with a hauteur which 
puzzled and disturbed them. , 

Tall, and of commanding figure, the blac 
garb which she wore as mourning for her mother, 
seemed to give dignity and a grave charm to her 
countenance, which, though not handsome, was 
strangely interesting. Even when engaged in 
the most menial offices, no one dared to speak 
otherwise than in a respectful manner to the inn- 
keeper's daughter, who often rode the traveller’s 
herse to water without saddle or stirrup, and 
carried his pertmanteau into the house. when no 
servant was near. 

Joanne’s room was next her father’s, and over- 


looked the wide yard and garden belonging to 
the inn. Below her window was a narrow 
verandah, where she used sometimes to walk all 
night. Here the father, with the wakefulness 
peculiar to old age, had often heard her walking, 
and speaking rapidly to herself in suppressed 
tones, but still in a solemn sort of chant, which, 
coming upon the night air, seemed mysterious 
and unaccountable. Something,he knew not what, 
prevented his speaking to his daughter respecting 
these things, just as he would have shrunk from 
telling her that he had overheard her prayers. 
Sometimes she broke out into strains that seemed 
like inspiration, so impassioned were her words. 
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Once or twice the dreadful thought came to him 
that Joanne was about to become insane; but 
her conduct through the day showed too much 
of“ method to be madness. He had read of 
somnambulism, and finally settled down upon 
that conviction, praying Heaven, however, that 
his child might not, some night, precipitate her- 
self over the balcony. 

Ever after these seasons of walking and speak- 
ing, Joanne’s grave and serious air seemed blent 
with an inspired look, as if she were altogether 
above the earth. Her eyes assumed a high and 
lofty expression, and her lips were parted as if to 
utter wordsof solemn meaning. 

Sometimes he would himself trace her foot- 
steps, as she went by herself, at evening, to the 
Fairy’s fountain, which since her childhood had 
been a favorite haunt, aud which, even stripped 
of its poetical and romantic character, would 
still have justified her taste as a beautiful resort. 
Seated near the fountain, with her black garments 
floating around her, and her long hair streaming 
in wild curls below her waist, she might have 
been taken for the inspired genius of the fountain ; 
and her appearance there often struck her father 
with a feeling approaching to awe. 

The year 1429 was a trying one to France. 
Orleans was in a state of siege by the English, 
and it seemed doubtful whether it were possible 
to rescue that city from the hands of the enemies 
of France. Charles VII., the reigning king, 
almost despairing of raising a force sufficient for 
that purpose, had nearly decided to retire into 
Languedoc and Dauphiny, there to defend him- 
self as long as possible. By the persuasions of 
his queen, Mary of Anjou, supported by those of 
Agnes Sorel, who possessed an equal power over 
him, he was induced to abandon this idea; but 
still the fate of Orleans and even that of the 
whole country seemed to wear a gloomy aspect. 

As the siege progressed, tales of distress 
reached the ears of all ranks of peuple, and roused 
them to sentiments of patriotism and a desire for 
revenge in behalf of their beloved country. The 
peculiar enthusiasm of the French character 
develops itself in such seasons with a force 
unknown to nations of a less elastic and sensitive 
mould; and even the lowest ranks seemed smit- 
ten with these sentiments. 

In the little hostelrie at Domremi, these sub- 
jects were nightly discussed. Most of the youth 
of the village had already been drafted into ser- 
vice, as well as men of maturer age; and the 
siege of Orleans was the prevailing topic among 
those who remained. The sentiments advanced 
found a ready listener in the grave young maiden 


who passed and repassed through the public 


room where these conversations were carried on. 
The king had already awakened the feelings of 
passionate regard in his subjects, by the beauty 
and grace of his person, his noble bearing, and 
the well known generosity and urbanity of his 
manners. His youth, too, indisputably contrib- 
uted to his popularity. 

Day and night, the humble maiden had re- 
volved these subjects in her mind, until she had 
been wrought up to a pitch of enthusiasm which 
resembled nothing save the truest inspiration. 
She scarcely slept or ate, so wholly was she 
engrossed with the idea of France and its sover- 
eign; and to the gaze of the most obtuse and 
dull of those who sat around her father’s hearth, 
listlessly talking over the events of the day, there 
was something very mysterious in the excited 
and uplifted look of the old man’s daughter. 
Visions of heavenly inspiration seemed indeed 
to have been with her: for no mortal emotion 
could have so changed her countenance into that 
lofty beauty. 

To her father alone, she revealed her impres- 
sions, and though he sighed over the probable 
result of the wild schemes she had formed, and 
doubted the source whence she drew those im- 
pressions, he had not the heart to attempt dis- 
suading her from her purpose. 

“You sigh, father,” said the maiden. Does 
it trouble you that from our family should spring 
the deliverer of France—the restorer of his rights 
to our good King Charles ?” 

“ Alas, no, my daughter,” he answered ; “ but 
men will speak of my child as one who has over- 
stepped the boundaries of her sex; and I fear 
that this rash step that you meditate will destroy 
your own happiness. Think, too, of your young 
and innocent brothers, who are not yet of age to 
attend you upon your enterprise, and whose after 
life may be clouded by this act.” 

“ Father, speak not in this way of the inevitable, 
immutable decrees of fate. I know that I am 
called to this. Think of the past, father! Was 
it not a woman, a young and humble woman, 
who—I speak it reverently, believe me, dear 
father—who was called for the greatest mission 
upon earth? Was it not even in a simple road- 
side inn, like ours, that she accomplished it? 
And what is there to doubt that even I may be 
called to perform something for my king and 
my country? Think not that my young brothers 
shall ever be called to blush for their sister. Far 
rather shall they glory in the mission which she 
is only too honored to perform.” 

“Enough, my daughter! Go, and God be 
with you. Should anght happen to my child, of 
woe or shame, it will not be for long that these 
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white hairs would burden the earth. If, as she 
believes, a divine inspiration is with her, I may 
be permitted to rejoice, if not to triumph in her 
success.” 


“ That is well, father. I was assured that you 


would not withhold your consent, without which, 
I should have been unhappy, although it could 
not have altered my decision to obey a higher 
power even than yours.” 


A Sabbath morning at Vancouleurs. The 
hillsides were blushing with the rosy hues of 
June ; and the moist, dewy grass wore the im- 
print of every footstep that touched its surface, 
The soft air came laden with the fragrance of 
flowers, and the low hum of the bees, and the 
voice of the birds, alone broke the Sabbath still- 
ness that reigned around. 

The governor of Vancouleurs was alone in his 
library. He had just finished his devotions, in 
which the prayer for his country’s deliverance 
was not forgotten. A servant entered, and an- 
nounced a visitor. Baudricourt, unwilling to 
have his privacy intruded upon, waived the inter- 
view until another season. The servant came a 
second time; the person would not be denied, 
and Baudricourt resigned himself to the intrusion. 
As he looked up from his reading desk, on which 
lay a crucifix and rosary, bis eyes met those of 
a woman, bright with what scemed to hima 
holy light, and beaming with a lofty radiance. 

Her face was pale as marble, and the blue 
veins in her low, wide forehead showed upon the 
white surface as distinctly as the white figures of 
the Parthenon, show upon the pure blue ground- 
work against which they stand. It was Joanne 
d’Are, the simple maiden of the hostelrie, the 
humble innkeeper’s daughter; yet never dame 
nor lady of high degree, with all the trappings of 
wealth and rank—not even Mary of Anjou, her- 
self, Charles’s queenly bride, had stirred the 
pulses of the gallant Frenchman with such a thrill 
of admiration, as this lowly maiden, with her 
black drapery flowing loosely around her majes- 
tic figure, and the soft, radiant eyes, looking as 
if into his very soul. 

The interview lasted long; and when she 
retired from his presence, it was with the promise 
of a safe conduct to the court of France. The 
purity, earnestness and solemn asseverations of 
the maiden, and her sincere conviction that it was 
the voice of God that spoke through her lips, de- 
cided her fate, 

Noon at the court of France. The coming of 
Joanne d’Arc had been heralded by Baudricourt ; 
and the monarch awaited her, not in his royal 
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garb, but dressed as his courtiers, and mingled 
with them; while they purposely avoided, by 
his command, any act of recognition of his state. 

She had never seen him before; but she walked 
straight up to the circle of which he made an un- 
distinguished part, and gently putting aside the 
crowd, she bent her knee to Charles; and in the 
name of God she offered to raise the siege, and 
conduct him to Rheims, where he should receive’ 
coronation. Startled, butnot convinced, Charles 
manifested some doubts of her ability to perform 
her promise. 

“TI will and can convince you, my king,” 
was her answer; and she whispered in his ear, 
words that related to a secret known only to him- 
self, and which no mortal lips could have revealed 
yo her. His manner grew more confident; and 
when she asked for a sword which had long lain 
in the church of Saint Catherine of Fierbois, 
describing it accurately, and the very spot where 
it lay, although she had never seen it except in 


her visions, he could no longer doubt. 


Armed and mounted, the maid of Orleans flew 
like light through the ranks of the French army ; 
encouraging, animating, urging the troops to 
their duty, and even bearing the consecrated stan- 
dard with its wreath surrounding its border, of 
the fleur de lis, sacred to France ; which she plant- 
ed at length upon the ramparts of the English foe. 
France was saved, and England’s hosts con- 
founded. 

At once leader, prophetess and guardian angel, 
her mission was not yet performed. The coro- 
nation at Rheims was yet in the future; but the 
maid of Orleans commanded, and royalty obeyed. 

At the head of twelve thousand men, Charles 
marched unmolested into Rheims, gathering 
fresh tribute as he passed ; and thither also came 
Joanne d’Are and stood by his side with the 
sacred banner waving above his consecrated head ;, 
and thus bearing a part in the mystic rites of his 
coronation ;* “ while peal on peal of mighty music 
rolled forth from the thronged cathedral.” 


“The shouts that filled 
The hollow heaven tempestuously, were stilled 
One moment; and in the brief pause. the tone 
As of a breeze that o'er her home had blown. 
Sauk on the bright maid’s heart! ‘Joanne!’ who spoke 
Like those whose childhood with her childhood grew, 
Under one roof?—* Joanne!’ that murmur broke 
With sounds of weeping forth! She turned—she knew 
Beside ber, marked from all the thousands there, 
In the calm beauty of bie silver hele, 


Her father. 
She sow the pomp no more— 
The plumes—the banners— 
She 


The helm of many battles from her head, 
And with her bright locks bowed to sweep the ground, 


* The ceremony was performed with the holy oil said to 
have been brought to King Clovis, by a pigeon, from 
heaven, when France was first established as a monarchy. 
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Lifting her voice up, for joy, and said, 
‘ 
~ me! and with thee, 


gh th Me ae did thine eye 
Throu e n haunts infanc: 


Evening at the market-place at Rouen. The 
altar was prepared, the fire laid thereon ; and the 
victim was near. The victim? Is this she who, 
stood forth at Rheims, with the white banner 
floating above the head of him whose crown she 
had ransomed? Was that the lone dreamer by 
the Fairy fountain? Alas for woman’s short-lived 
fame ! 

_ Was it because the pure soul that animated 
that slight form, disdained that the casket 
should be destroyed by ordinary decay? Was it 
that the lofty spirit could find no exit, save by 
the flame that purifies while it consumes? We 
know not—but we know that the remembrance 
of the dreamer of the fountain, the angel of the 
battle-field, the standard-bearer at Rheims, is one 
which might well 


** Call when filled her festal cup 
A nation’s glory and her shame 
In silent sadness up.” 


A nation’s shame—even though on the very 
spot where she suffered, the French, with a char- 
acteristic attempt to palliate the wrongs and 
absurdities which have been committed by their 
countrymen, have placed a statue of the Maid of 
Orleans, and by a skilful transmutation, known 
only to the Gallic race, she, who was burned as 
a witch, is now re-exalted into an angel, a true 
prophetess, a heroine saint. Alas! “a fatal gift 
had been her dower.” 


> 


ORANGE PEEL. 


Parents and others should note the following 
fact: A little son of Robert Oliver, of New 
York, about five years of age, is now lying in a 
very critical condition from the effects of eating 
orange pecl. Parents cannot be too cautious in 
keeping orange peel from their children, as it 
contains an active poisonous oil, which in many 
instances has caused the death of persons who 
have indiscreetly eaten it. Life is jeopardized 
every — the rind is taken into the stomach. 


HOW TO LIVE AND HOW TO DIE. 
So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The i bl that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the qu -slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. —Barant. 


The liar is the greatest fool; but the next 
<= fool is he who tells all he knows. A 
t reticence isthe highest practical wisdom. 
ilence has made more fortunes than 
gifted eloquence. 


THE MILLS FARM. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


Ir was the first day of July; the hot, dusty 
city had grown almost intolerable, and yet the 
inhabitants lingered and suffered, while the far- 
off breezes of ocean were wooing them to cool 
haunts by the seaside, and the deep forests were 
inviting them to their delicious shades. The 
sultry air was full of dusty particles, and, above 
the city, hung the great, burning July sun, 
through the long, long day. Gliding along un- 
der the shadow of the tall buildings, where the 
sidewalk was less burning to the feet, went the 
little feet of Rose Hayward on her way to see 
her friend Ednah Hamilton. Running up stairs, 
into Ednah’s own room, where she was at all 
times privileged to enter, she feund her friend 
lying on the couch, looking as if she had been 
weeping. Rose bent over and kissed her check. 

“What is it, darling?” she said, in a tone, 
such as one would use to a grieved child, “ has 
anybody been hurting her ?” 

“Don’t, Rose! I cannot bear it this morning. 
I don’t feel at all well, and besides—” 

“ Besides what ?” 

“Nothing now, dear—don’t teasc me. Iam 
not in a humor to bear it.” 

“Why, Ednah, this is not at all like you. 
What has happened? Has your pet bird escap- 
ed, or has any one trodden on Juno’s tail, or 
pinched her ears? for I cannot imagine any 
greater calamity happening just now to disturb 
the rich Mr. Hamilton’s daughter.” 

“Yes, Rosa—Mr. Hamilton’s daughter has 
just waked up to the fact, that she has a part to 
perforia in life, above petting canaries or lap- 
dogs, or even wasting time on those equally in- 
significant dandies who favored us with their 
company last evening. I believe it was their 
weak and frivolous conversation that set me to 
thinking. The question came up, ‘ What is 
Ednah Hamilton doing with her immortal na- 
ture?” And you may believe me, Rosa, I was 
shocked to find I could only answer, ‘ Nothin.’ 
I felt that I was passing away my youth without 
a single object, exc®pt to swell the tide of fash- 
ionable beings that float round the ball-room, or 
promenade the streets. I felt that, in common 
with the rest of our class—(you, too, Rosa !)--I 
was worshipping gold instead of God ; gazing at 
the flash of diamonds, instead of the glorious 
stars; admiring the tints of satins and velvets, 
instead of the beautiful array of colors which 
nature displays—inhaling te artificial breath of 
perfumes, when I should be breathing that of the 
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fresh flowers—and, in short, Rosa, I cannot tell 
you all [ felt, but one thing I know, this life of 
ours is all wrong.” 

“Inshort, Ednah—don’t be offended, but let 
me finish your catalogue—in short, Stephen 
Crosby has been gazing on Isabel Harrison, when 
he should have been looking only at the bright 
eyes of Ednah Hamilton! Now don’t deny it-— 
you know that it is true.” 

“ Well, Rosa, I will not deny it. That first 
put me to thinking—and then I began to feel 
how sad a life is that which has no higher parsuit 
than the admiration—mind I don’t say dove-- 
that would be worth living for—the admiration 
of human beings; and then I thought how good 
it would be for one like me to be transported sud- 
denly to a different sphere, where the chain of 
fashion, and the restrictions of society (such 
society as we have), should be taken off, and wo 
should for awhile have freedom to act naturally, 
without asking the world if we might be per- 
mitted to travel out of the prescribed limits.” 

“ Have you thought of any plan, whereby this 
freedom may be attained ?” 

“No—if I go away, I only carry my block 
and chain with me, as I remember seeing a poor 
crazy woman do once, in my childhood. For, 
what are our watering-places but cheap editions 
of our vapid city life? I would shun them as a 
pest, did not my father insist on my going to one 
or another, as punctually as August sets in.” 

“Well, dear, I know of a place, a long way 
off, where primitive manners and customs are 
not yet absolutely rooted out, and where as yet, 
no attempt has been made to engraft fashionable 
vanities on solid worth. Itis not of consequence 
enough to have a name, for three farms compre- 
hend its whole extent, and as it is as yet inno- 
cent of a railroad track or a factory, no name is 
needed to designate it. On one of these farms, 
lives an old and highly valued friend of my fath- 
er. He has written often, to have me pass the 
summer there, but I have not been there since I 
wasachild. If you can get your father’s con- 
sent, I will engage to have mine, and I will write 
to Mr. Mills to-day. Whatsay? Shall we go?” 

“Go! it will be delightful! but let us go pri- 
vately—that is, without a soul knowing our des- 
tination except our own families, and we must 
enjoin them all to secrecy.” ‘ 

“ Well, Ednah, don’t fall back now, for I have 
set my heart upon it. And another thing! If 
you are not very particular about being known 
as the rich Mi. Hamilton’s daughter, I should 
prefer keeping it secret, as our good Mr. and 
Mrs. Mills would feel much more at their ease.” 

“The very thing I should like best, Rosa. 


That would be the most delightful part of it; | 
and the moment we get consent, we will go and 
buy our dresses ; for none of these that we now 
wear will answer at all.” 

“ I’m off,” said Rose, “and will come back ag 
soon as I know certainly what we can expect.” 

Half an hour later, she was again in Ednah’s 
room, planning their simple dresses. No jewelry, _ 
not even a ring, was to be worn. Not a particle 
of silk nor lace ; but their gingham dresses were 
of excellent quality and made beaatifully. Busy 
hands were put in requisition, to make them up 
speedily, and on the morning of the “ Glorious 
Fourth,” when patriotism and pop-guns, oratory 
and crackers were loudest, our two city ladies, 
transformed into very pretty country damsels, 
were on their way to Mills Farm. 

No announcement was needed, Rose said. 
They would be just as glad to see them, as though 
they had had a month’s notice. The cars car- 
ried them within fourteen miles—then a stage to 
the middle of the nearest town—and lastly, Rose 
chartered a great, clumsy Albany wagon, with 
an old man (it was haying time, and no “able- 
hodied ” man could be spared) for driver, to 
take them to their destination. 

Their way was through thick woods on either 
side; no dust, no annoyance in the road, no per- 
son to be seen, except an occasional foot passen- 
ger, and one solitary traveller on horseback. 
‘The glimpses of sunset between the trees, the 
perfume of wild roses by the wayside, and the 
refreshing calm of the deep forests through which 
their road wound, were delightful to the senses 
of the two young travellers. As the sun sank 
behind the hill, they burst out into a glad song, 
such as the old man had never before heard, and . 
which he begged and entreated them to repeat. 
No loud encore to an opera singer was ever more 
sincere. No primadonna ever received a bouquet | 
more gratefully than the girls took the branches 
of sweet brier and wood laurel that the old 
driver insisted on gathering for them. Soon they 
came in sight of the farm house. Such hay - 
fields ! such orchards ! and such a dear old brown, 
roomy house! 

The open windows and doors gave them a 
sight into the large room, where a long table 
was set out with the evening meal. No need of 
putting on more food! there was enough already 
there, to have satisfied all. the passengers on the 
railroad that day. No need of apologizing for 
the quality! Was notsuch food—cream, real, 
fresh cream, and butter like limps of shining 
gold, and those large loaves of brown bread and . 
white bread, and sweet cake, and those delicious. . 
strawberries, enough? And what a cordial wel- 
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come from Mr. Mills and his wife! And then 
they sat down to the table. 

or milk, Miss Hayward ?” 

“O, milk, by all means, but don’t call cither 
of us miss—we left our titles in Boston. We 
are plain Rose and Ednah.” 

“ Ah, that is a great deal better, and now you 
are fairly seated, let me introduce ‘Rose and 
Fdnah’ to my family. Here is little Susy, the 
youngest. She rules the family—that is she rules 
her mother, and her mother rules me, and I rule 
the family. This little fellow is Wally. His 
trne name is William Wallace, but we call him 
Wally. This larger one is Mark—you met him 
driving the cows. Here on my left is Alick ; 
and riding home on brown Bess, is Lyman, and 
~ I hope to see him here before it is quite dark ; 
‘and let me whisper it in your ear, my little Rose, 

Tiyman is worth all the rest.” The whisper was 
quite loud, and was heard all over the table. 

“Father!” said Alick, holding up a menacing 
forefinger. “I shall have to turn you over to 
Susy, to be corrected.” While Mark and Wally 
bowed to their father’s compliment to themselves. 

“After tea, to which they had insisted upon the 

company of the “ancient” driver, who brought 
the ladies, they adjourned to the front yard, where 
seats were provided under the trees. Alick 
brought out his finte, and Mark’s noble base 
voice was put in requisition, and with the clear, 
beautiful voices of Rose and Ednah, a very tol- 
erable concert was performed, which lasted till 
the great kitchen clock told nine. 

Then little Susy waited upon the new-comers 
to the large and handsome chamber, with its 
cool straw matting, white quilt and curtains, and 

’ even its bathing tub, a thing they not hoped for. 
Bat Lyman contrived it all, Susy said, and she 
turned a shower of water into it from the wall, 
to show how nicely he had fixed it. On each 
side of the dressing table were pretty glass 
shades, within which burned immense candles 
made of some kind of perfumed tallow, while 
large vases of flowers occupied the mantel and 
bareau, and filled the wide fire-place. 

In an old-fashioned open bookcase, Rose found 
further room for wonder. Not only Milton and 
Shakspeare were there, but many of the modern 
poets, as well as novelists, and one or two French 
and German books. All these had “ Lyman 
Mills ” written beautifully on the fly leaf. 

They were up, bright and early on the follow- 
ing morning, paid grateful tribute to Lyman 
Milis’s ingenious bathing apparatus, and were 
out on the green, with their clean dresses and 
shining hair, before the sun rose. 

At breakfast, they were introduced to Lyman 
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Mills. They had expected to see a different per- 
son altogether, from the one now presented to 
them. Their idea of him was of a country boy, 
aping city manners, yet falling far short of his 
aim—a clever youth perhaps, but clumsy and 
uncouth ; or worse still, an under-bred student, 
with Byron collar, and talking out of his depth 
on subjects that he could not be acquainted with. 

* But the French and German books, Rosa !” 

“Poh! bought from some pedler at the door, 
probably.” 

“ The fine and beautiful hand-writing?” 

“Written by the district school teacher, 
doubtless.” 

This was said, while dressing—but the break- 
fast hour showed Lyman in his true light—that 
of a cultivated scholar, a loving son and brother, 
a gentle, unpretending companion, and yet wear- 
ing a look that told strongly, that he need but to 
stretch forth his hand for the gifts of fortune or 
fame, and they would be his. 

The sudden rain which had driven the girls 
into the house, prevented the anticipated hay- 
making, and the farmer therefore did not mind 
prolonging the time at .he breakfast-table. It 
was a true farmer’s table—abundant in its quan- 
tity, good, relishing and healthful in its quality. 
What struck the city damsels particularly, 
was the delicate cleanliness of everything per- 
taining to the house and family. The clothes 
were coarse enough—suitable to the work they 
were to perform—but they were spotlessly clean, 
and the linen was white as snow. 

Mr. Mills, in his strong homespun suit, and his 
sons all dressed alike in linen blouses, and straw 
hats, looked the very pictures of health and clean- 
ly habits, while the mother in her nice morning- 
gown and cap, looked far more respectable than 
many ladies in their shabby genteel finery. It 
was beautiful to see the’sons go up and give her 
the morning kiss, and shake hands with their 
father. Lyman set them the example, and then 
turning to the visitors, he greeted them kindly 
and courteously. 

“ My son Lyman, Cousin Rose, and her friend,” 
was the simple introduction which Mr. Mills gave 
them ; and they were soon talking gaily together. 
After breakfast, Rose talked with her host and 
his wife alone; and told them that she and her 
friend Ednah wished to obtain board there for the 
season, if they could do so, without incommod- 
ing them, and if they could be left to run about 
at their own pleasure, without being waited upon. 

Mr. Mills at first refused any payment, but 
Rose convinced them both that it would not be 
pleasant to either party otherwise; and they 
agreed to receive a suitable compensation. Thus 
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they were all established on the best of terms, 
independence and equality. 

How much they lived in those summer days! 
Out of door exercise they enjoyed to the full. 
With little Susy, they followed round after Mr. 
Mills, who did but little now of the actual farm 
work. He left it mostly to his sons, and a few 
day laborers who went to their homes at night ; 
while Mrs. Mills entrusted her butter and cheese 
solely to Mrs. Martin who had lived with her 
ever since Susy was born. Mr. Mills patronized 
newspapers extensively. He wished to know, 
and to have his children know, what was passing 
in the great world, but had no wish that they 
should enter it, as long as they could be content- 
ed with their own quiet home. He had expected 
that Lyman, with his active an@ inquiring mind, 
would seek a broader field, but as yet he had 
shown no such desire. 

In addition to the newspapers, Mr. Hayward 
and Mr. Hamilton, finding that the girls were 
really carrying out their project, had sent large 
boxes of new publications, directed to Mr. Mills ; 
and the genuine pleasure which the family derived 
from these, repaid the girls richly for their share 
it procuring it. Never did summer pass so 
quickly. Never had the city girls passed one so 
rationally. If the hue of their cheeks was brown- 
er, and their hands had lost something of their 
lily whiteness, it was amply atoned by the health- 
ful look and the added spirits. Nature had 
proved a kindly mother, as she ever does to those 
of her children who seek her. 

But the evening came, whose morrow was to 
separate them from the fiiends to whom they had 
become so tenderly attached. Farmer Mills 
could not speak of their going, without complain- 
ing of'a cold which had suddenly seized his eyes ; 
and the “boys ” and little Susy had an unusual 
hush upon their voices which betrayed some deep 
emotion. 

They lingered long under the old trees, and 
parted with the children there—for Lyman was 
to drive out with them to meet the stage, at 
three the next morning. Despite the excitement 
of going home, the spirits of Rose and Ednah 
were subdued almost to the gravity which ap- 
peared in Lyman’s face. Contrary to their ex- 
press injunctions, the farmer and his wife were 
both up, and waiting breakfast ; but noone could 
taste it. The light which had been shed over 
the old brown farm house for the last ten weeks, 
was about to be withdrawn, and they could not 
think of it without emotion. The soft, gray 
light of morning was appearing, and they must 
be off ; and with tears and prayers and blessings, 
they departed. 


“Ednah,” said Rose, after they entered the 
huge, lumbering stage, in which they were thank- 
ful to find themselves alone, “I have been look- 
ing for the last three weeks, for a different ter- 
mination to this visit.” 

“Todeed—what did your wise head fancy?” 

“Nothing less, dear, than some violent de- 
monstration of passion on the part of that high- 
ly respectable youth, who has just left us with 
such a wo begone countenance.” 

“Ah! you expected an offer, did you ?” 

“T certainly expected he would make an offer 
to one of us. Ileave it to your vanity and your 
friendship for me, to divine which of us. But, 
Ednah! dear Ednah! you are weeping! have I 
said anything wrong? do forgive! 
not know that you felt so !” , 

Rosa’s words had stirred her tears. | She had 
sometimes dreamed of a life in that quiet vale, 
with one who seemed to her so infinitely above 
the gay butterflies she had hitherto known. But 
her dream was over, and she would think no 
more of it. A few “natural tears she shed, but 
wiped them soon ;” but she inwardly resolved that 
having tasted of life’s rational and heart-worthy 
pleasures, nothing should tempt her buck into the 
idle world she had emerged from. ; 

Fortunately, their portion of the “world” 
were still travelling, and for two or three weeks, 
the friends could meet quietly, and talk over 
their summer life, and try to make plans for fa- 
ture happiness and usefulness. They passed 
whole mornings together for this purpose, and ‘on 
one of these, a letter was handed to Bdnah. 
Rose mischievously watched her countemianee, 
while reading it, and her friend, who had no 
concealments from her, put it into her hand. “. 

Rose read as follows: it bore the date of their 
return. a 

“If I parted from 7 this morning with less 
emotion than I could possibly have hoped for, 
it was not the effect of indifference, but of a feel- 
ing which I tried to encourage—that the differ- 
ence between our country life and that which you 
have always led would prove a lasting obstacle 
to your happiness. 1 fancied that you liked our 
retired home, when summer increased its attrac- 
tions, and lessened those of the city ; but 1 have 
asked myself, if such would be your feeling, when 
winter came, and shut out from you those sources 
of enjoyment, which that season gives so abun- 
dantly, in town. As I could not resolve that 
question, I decided to lay it before you, boldly 
and frankly. /irst, then, let mesay, that 1 know 
nothing of your birth, station nor family. Rose 
will tell you that 1 have never inquired of her; 
and | had no other source to which f could apply. 
From your gentleness, your simplicity, and 
genuine pleasure with which you engaged in our 
unpretending country life, I fore no reason to 


think you devoted to weaith or fashion; but from 
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the evident of your 
cation, I fear that I shall find you wo fur above 
any pretensions of mine. But the second part is, 
to ask you if there is anything either in the cir- 
cumstances I have epoken of, or in your own 
heart, which would prevent you from sharing my 
home? the home which my own hands must 
become rough and hard in rearing, but which 
will be a happy home to me, if I may but see it 
lighted by your smile. I will not say that it has 
not cost me some pain to write this to you; be- 
cause it would be vanity in me to think that one 
like yourself could like to be called a farmer’s 
wife; nor can I tell you that I will resign my oc- 
cupation, if that wou'd induce to m me. 
Ihave chosen my path, and must abide by it, 
even if I must abide alone. You could not re- 
spect me, yourself, if I did otherwise. I wait 
your answer, and will have hope and faith, until 
you bid megiveup both, Lyman MiLts.” 


“A truly noble letter!” said Rose, “I am 
afraid I shall never have a letter like that, Ednah ! 
Some fop, who has more money than brains, will, 
some day, be flattering round me, because he 
knows papa is rich—and he will woo me after 
the approved style, and I shall have fine clothes 
and diamonds, and a grand house—and I tell 
you, Edaah, that one word from that noble-heart- 
ed man who writes you this, would be worth 
a thousand times more than all the happiness I 
could extract from such a marriage as that. Why 
didn’t he like me, I wonder!” she added, as tears 
and laughter struggled together. “It was too 
bad of you, Ednah, when it was really poor dear 
I, that planned all this. See how ungrateful 
you have used me!” 

Rose's apprehensions of her own misery were 
not realized ; fur she married, within a very few 
months, a really noble, high-hearted man, whose 
greatest pleasure was to make his little wife 
happy. And every summer she goes down to 
Mills Farm, spending a season alternately with the 
old people and with Lyman and Ednah at their 
beautiful new farm house. 


WHOLESOME AND UNWIiOLESOME FOOD. 


Whether it be made with wheat flour, or meal 
only, or with a portion of sound floury potatoes, 
or of well ed rice, says Acton’s “ Bread 
Book,”’ bread will be perfectly wholesome, pro- 
vided it be sweet, /ight, of thoroughly baked, 
— it will be more or less nutritious. This 
will be the case, also, if it be composed in part 
of rye, or maize, or oat flour, or even of barley 
meal, unless it should be for very delicate eaters, 
to whom the maize and barley are not so en- 
tirely ted.asfiour of wheat. Hot, or quite 
new bread, is exceedingly unwholesome. Heavy 
bread is dangerously so. That which has be- 
come sour, either from having been over-fer- 
mented in the making, or from having been ill 
pes afterwards, is very objectionable; and 

ly bread, also, is unfit for food. 


manners and edu- |' 
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OUR HOME. 


BY MISS A. C. RANSOM. 


I love a sweet, sequeatered epot, 
Within some forest vale, 
Where a pearly, noisy rivalet 
Meanders through the dale ;— 
To wander along its mossy bank, 
Or in some favored grot, 
To pluck the purple violet, 
Or sweet forget-me-not. 


In some seciuded spot, dear, 
Within some woody dell, . 
In a little vine-clad cot, dear, 
Together we will dwell; 
Where the birds send forth their silvery tones 
Upon the morning air, 
Where grow the rose and hyacinth, 
Those flowers of beauty rare. 


Our cares shall be but pleasures, 
And our sorrows only few; 

And sadness in our little cot 
Shall ne'er have aught to do; 

In search of lovely wild flowers 
Together will we roam, 

And Ieaven will smile upon us, dear, 
In our sweet and bappy bome. 


> 


MY BOARDERS. 


BY N. T. MUNROE. 


My last boarder had gone, and I was left a 
lone, solitary woman in my house. I had put an 
advertisement into the papers, of rooms to let, 
either for a single gentleman or a man and his 
wife. I had also put up a notice on the windows 
of rooms to be had with or without board; and 
there was nothing to do now but to wait till fate 
should send me occupants for my apartments. 
So I sat dreamily over the smouldering fire, 
wondering with what phase of humanity it would 
next be my lot to deal. 

For twenty years I had lived by keeping board- 
ers, and it had been no life of ease. Twenty 
years this very autumn, my brother, or rather 
my half brother—for we had two fathers, but one 
mother—had taken to himself a wife, a giddy, 
thoughtless creature, with whom he had led a 
gay city life, till ramors of property left her in 
England, caused them to go to that country ; then 
reports came to me of a still gayer life in Lon 
don and Paris, with dark hints of something 
wrong, I never could tell what, till now so long 
had been their silence, I knew not whether they 
still lived. 

My house was not modern nor imposing, but 
roomy and comfortable, and very dear to me. 
It had been left us, my brother and I, by our 
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father; on my brother’s marriage he made over 
the property to me, for his wife took no fancy to 
the place, nor I imagine to the person who 
occupied it. 

So I sat in the gloomy November twilight, a 
woman of nearly forty years, with no father, no 
mother, and my only brother, if indeed brother 
Ihad this side the dark valley, far away ina 
foreign land. Life surely could not be said to 
have many attractions for me, yet it was dear to 
me. I had a woman’s curiosity in the great 
drama of life going on around me. So few were 
the events of my own life, I had almost ceased 
expecting anything startling in my personal ex- 
perience, and had accordingly transferred all my 
curiosity in that respect to the people around me. 
I had watched the various fortunes of my differ- 
ent boarders with all the anxiety with which 
parents watch the course of their offspring, and 
had anticipated many a remarkable denouement, 
even as in a novel we anticipate the grand 
finale. 

The short November twilight was fast deepen- 
ing, when I heard a ring at the street door, and 
presently the servant ushered a gentleman into 
the room in which I was sitting. It was so dark 
I could not distinguish his features, till Marga- 
ret lighting the lamp, the blaze shone full upon 
him. I judged he was of about thirty years ; of 
dark complexion, small of stature, and nothing 
particularly remarkable in his personal appear- 
ance. As I had supposed, he had seen my ad- 
vertisement, and had called to look at my rooms. 
His voice was deep and rich, and there was a 
deference in his manner particularly pleasing to 
me, for I had been called upon in the last twenty 
years’ experience to have dealings with many 
different specimens of mankind. He wished two 
rooms—a parlor and sleeping apartment. I 
showed them to him, they suited, and we had no 
difficulty about the terms. He would take 
possession on the morrow. 

The morrow came, and with it my new board- 
er. My rooms were already furnished, he 
brougkt with him his wardrobe, a case of books 
and a writing desk. Was he an author? I 
could not tell; he had not dropped the remotest 
hint of his business, and there was a something 
about him which forbade curious questions. 

In a week or two my other rooms filled up, 
with the exception of one, and that not very 
eligible, it being in the third story. One day a 
young lady of about eighteen years of age, came 
and asked to look at my room. She asked the 
terms; on being told, she hesitated, as shesaid : 

“I don’t know as I can do better, but I had 
hoped to get a cheaper rent.” 


Her appearance prepossessed me in her favor, 
and I told her that as my house was full with the 


exception of this room, I would let her have it 
for less. She seemed very thankful, and the 
next day she brought her scanty wardrobe, which 
was nearly lost in the spacious closet, a small’ 
writing desk, and a small box of books, and 
these seemed to be the sam of her possessions. 
She had previously informed me that she did not 
wish for board, only for the use of the apartment. 

My house was now full, and they were a pleas- 
ant set of boarders. There was the first arrival, 
Mr. Charles Dalton; next the head of a mercan- 
tile establishment, a pompous but very nice sort 
of a man, Mr. Frederick Augustus Brown; 
next, a young married couple, with their happy 
faces, their secret whispers, and tender words, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunniman; and last of all my 
lodger in the third story, Mary Grant, as she 
gave her name. With the exception of the 
young lady, they met at one common table. 

I don’t know as I have mentioned Miss 
Grant’s exceeding beauty, but she was very 
lovely. And there was a dignity about her 
which forbade all curious inquiry, and a purity 
showed itself in her face and manner which in- 
stantly disarmed any thought of suspicion, which 
her somewhat peculiar and lonely situation 
might suggest ; at least it would have done this in 
any charitable and unprejudiced mind. 

One day Mrs. Hunniman walked into my 
room, and with a great rustling of silk, and a 
somewhat useless flourish of embroidered hand- 
kerchief, ivory card case, and such like, said : 

“Miss Stephens, pray may I ask who is the 
young lady that you lodge somewhere in the 
upper part of your house ?” 

“ Her name is Mary Grant,” I replied, not at 
all intimidated, for in my twenty years’ experi- 
ence I have been through many strange scenes, 
and had many strange questions asked me. 

“T would wish to inquire,” she said, with an 
extra flourish of her hoops, as she walked across 
the room, “if she is—if she is, a reputable 
character ?”’ 

“T know nothing against her character,” said I. 

“There is something very mysterious about 
her. I wish, Miss Stephens, she was out of the 
house.” 

“She pays for her room, I have no cause for 
complaint.” 

“But, Miss Stephens, she might injure the 
character of your house.” 

“T see nor ,” I replied, “ to apprehend 
any such serious consequences.” 

She turned on her heel and walked off, while 
I sat laughing in my sleeve, for I had observed 
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Mr. Adolphus Hunniman that very morning, 
station himself at the street door to watch when 
Mary went out, as she usually did at nine 
o’clock ; and I understood perfectly well the 
cause of the lady’s solicitude for the reputation 
of my house. 

It lacked but half an hour to dinner when Mr. 
Frederick Augustus Brown suddenly made his 
appearance. He was a fine man, alittle pompous 
and patronizing after the manner of some men, 
but a most unexceptionable boarder. 

“ Madam,” said he, ‘you have a young lady 
lodging in your house, I think ?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“« May I inquire her name?” 

“ Her name is Mary Grant.” 

**T have seen the young lady pass in and out, 
and I have become very much interested in her. 
Do you know anything of her history, Miss 
Stephens ?” 

“ Nothing whatever, sir.” 

“Hem,” said Mr. Brown, as if at loss how to 
proceed, and yet not satisfied with the result of 
his interrogations. “ Hem, she seems to be—to 
be, if I should judge by her outward appearance, 
in not very flourishing circumstances: in short, 
madam, she seems to be alone in the world, is 
it not so?” 

“Tam not,” said I, “acquainted with any of 
her friends, neither can I inform you of the 
weight of her purse, Mr. Brown. So long as my 
boarders pay their bills regularly, you must know 
it is no business of mine to pry into their affairs. 
The mistress of a boarding-house, Mr. Brown, 
cannot be too cautious how she ventures to make 
remarks upon her boarders.”’ 

“ Very true, very true, madam, your course is 
very commendable ; still I think my motives are 
nothing out of the way. I thought I might be of 
service to the young lady, she is so—so lady- 
like: hem, in short, I thought you might 
introduce me to her.” 

“If I ever have that opportunity, Mr. Brown, 
I may improve it, but at present I see no way to 
do what you wish.” 

The dinner bell rang, the other boarders came 
in, and our conversation ended. 1 expected Mr. 
Dalton would be the next one to be making in- 
quiries concerning Miss Grant, but I was 
mistaken. 

The next morning at nine o’clock, I heard 
Mary’s light step upon the stair as usual, Mr. 
Hunniman, I was very sure, was not waiting on 
the steps this morning, for I was certain the poor 
fellow had received a curtain lecture the previous 
night, he looked so contrite and was so very po- 
lite to his wife during breakfast. Scarcely had 


the door closed behind Mary, when I heard Mr. 
Dalton leave his parlor and go out. My curiosi- 
ty was roused. I knew that before Mary came he 
always went up the street to his business, what- 
ever it might be. Now Mary always went down 
the street ; yet this morning he went down the 
street, at some distance from her to be sure, and 
with an air entirely unconscious that she was be- 
fore him, yet did I know well enough that Mary 
Grant was the sole cause of his going down the 
street instead of up. Mr. Dalton was a very 
mysterious man ; his keen black eyes saw every. 
thing, read everything; but they never told any 
secrets. He looked at you, and you felt sure 
that he was reading your secret thoughts, but it 
was vain to think of obtaining even an inkling 
of the workings of his mind from his dark, im- 
penetrable face. I liked the man, too. There 
was something fascinating in his manner, some- 
thing that pleased in the tone of his rich voice, 
and I felt inclined to trust him, and was sure 
that if he took an interest in Mary Grant, it was 
one that would do her no harm. 

So all unconsciously to herself Miss Grant was 
the observed of all my boarders. And passing 
in and out quietly, speaking to no one, thinking 
herself all unobserved, day after day, weck after 
week, passed on. I visited her occasionally, in 
her room, for I wished to see that she was com- 
fortable ; and my heart yearned towards her, she 
seemed so lonely, so friendless, and yet bore her 
fate, whatever it was, and I knew it was one of 
few pleasures, meekly and patiently. I sent her 
little dainties occasionally from the table. I knew 
not where she got her meals, she was never at 
home at the dinner hour, but came home directly 
after, and was busy all the afternoon and until 
late at night with her pen. I knew this, because 
I sometimes went into her room in the afternoon, 
and I had been up late at night more than once, 
and always saw the glimmer of the lamp under 
her chamber door. Poor girl, whatever was the 
mystery about her, I was sure her heart was pure 
and true. I asked her no questions, her manner 
did not invite confidence ; if she had any secret I 
was willing to respect it, and trust her none the 
less. I never asked if her head ached, but when 
she looked weary I would send Margaret up with 
a cup of tea, and some light food. I never 
pitied her, never asked her if she did not weary 
of that tiresome pen, never hinted that I knew 
she sat up late at night; but I often sent her a 
nice warm breakfast in the morning when I knew 
she was up. And soon I knew she began to 
trust me in her heart, and be sure I was her 
friend ; for her eye would brighten when I enter- 
ed her room, and she would tenderly press my 
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hand. So I was contented to wait till in its own 
good time the mystery, whatever it was, should 
be cleared up. Meanwhile, matters went on in 
their common, everyday course. One afternoon 
on going up into Mary’s room, she brought me a 
piece of very rich silk, asking me what I thought 
of it. 

“It is very handsome,” I replied, surprised at 
the same time, for I had thought it beyond her 
means to purchase anything so expensive. 

“A boy gave it me with this note, as I came 
in,” said she, at the same time handing me a 
dainty little billet which ran somewhat like this : 


“Will Miss Grant accept this token of the re- 

and affection of one much interested in her, 
. and who ardently desires a more intimate ac- 
quaintance.”” 


“Who can it be, Miss Stephens; if I only 
knew so that I could return it ?” 

“ You wish not to keep it then ?” said I. 

“Certainly not, Ihave no use, no desire for 
anything so rich ; and it is impossible for me to 
accept a gift from an unknown person.” 

“T will take it,” said I; “if you wish it re- 
turned it shall be done, and you need give your- 
self no further uneasiness.” 

So I took the silk, folded it in a paper and 
sent it to the store of Mr. Frederick Augustus 
Brown, with a message which said : 

“That Miss Grant concluded there must have 
been some mistake, and had taken the liberty to 
return the package.” 

It was not long before I noticed that Mary’s 
table was generally decorated with a fresh 
bouquet, and one day she said smilingly : 

“Perhaps you can inform me who is so kind 
as to furnish me with such a luxury ?” 

“No,” said I, “I cannot.” 

“Why,” said she, ‘am I mistaken? I had 
thought I was indebted to you for this kindness, 
with many others. Who else could have access 
to my room to place them here ¢” 

“T shall be obliged to disclaim the credit of 
this offering, but the attention from the unknown 
person is so delicate, it cannot surely offend the 
most fastidious taste.” 

So the flowers were accepted, and no inquiries 
made for the donor, and by-and-by rare and cost- 
ly books found their way to Mary's table in the 
same manner, and though I fancied Margaret 
knew somewhat of the matter, I never questioned 
her 


One bright spring morning Mary lefi the house 
at her usual time, but the dinner hour passed 
and the afternoon, and yet she did not return. 
Isat up till a late hour, thinking she might re- 
turn, but she did not. It was nearly twelve 


o’clock, when I at last retired to my chamber, 
and gave her up for the night. After breakfast 
next morning I went to her room. Her desk 
was open, and all her papers lying about; evi- 
dently she had not intended staying away when 
she left. Not from any curiosity, but in an ab- 
sent sort of way, I took up a daguerreotype 
lying upon the table, but no sooner did I see the 
face there pictured, than I stood struck powerless 
with astonishment—it was my brother’s face ! my 
brother, whom I had not seen for years! What 
could it mean? My brother’s miniature, and in 
her hands? Then another idea rushed in upon 
me; it was the same name—my brother’s name 
that was true—but then the name was so common 
I had never before given it a thought. As if to 
make assurance doubly sure, another case lay on 
the table, which I opened ; it was the wife’s face 
that looked out upon me, the same faultless fea- 
tures, the same girlish beauty which had won my 
poor brother’s heart. Ah, how could I wait till 
Mary’s return? Without considering why I 
did so, I went down stairs and knocked at Mr. 
Dalton’s door ; he was not in, but as I turned 
away he entered at the street door. 

“Mr. Dalton,” said I, “can you tell me why 
Mary does not return ?” 

“Put on your bonnet, Miss Stephens, and 
come with me, if you wish to do her a service.” 

I did not stay to ask any questions, nor to 
wonder how he seemed to know everything which 
concerned Mary. I put on my bonnet, and im- 
plicitly followed him. When we got into the 
street he called a coach, and we drove to the In- 
sane Asylum. My heart beat thick and fast; 
what did she here? We stopped at the door, 
and were shown into the reception room, and 
while waiting, Mr. Dalton told me that Mary was 
now with her father, who had for some months 
been a patient in this establishment. 

“Yesterday morning he seemed quite ration- 
al, but it is feared that this return to reason is 
but the prelude of dissolution. I thought it 
might be a comfort to Mary to have you with her 
at this time.” 

“ Does she know you are here?” I inquired. 

“She does not, but I have sent up word that 
you wish to see her.” 

Ah, he was very thoughtful of her; but little 
did he know, wise man that he was, how I trem- 
bled and shook before the trial which I knew 
awaited me. Before I had time, if I had wished 
it, to apprise him of my secret, one of the at- 
tendants entered and motioned me tc follow her. 

“You will be very calm, Miss Stephens,” 
whispered Mr. Dalton, as I went out, “for Miss 
Grant's sake 
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I bowed assent. Mary hearing our footsteps 
in the passage, came out to meet us. She seem- 
ed pleased to see me. Without a word, although 
the fact seemed to need no further assurance, I 
pulled her further out into the passage way. I 
opened the miniature : 

“Mary,” said I, “tell me, is this your father ?” 

Her eyes full of tears, the voice broken by 
sobs, replied : 

“ Yes, it is he, my father, my poor father !” 

“My child, my child!” said I throwing my 
arms about her, ‘‘I am his sister. Did he never 
speak of me, child, of me, his dear sister Mary?” 

She looked at me a moment, and then she 
seemed to understand it all, and returning my 
embrace, leaned her head upon my shoulder. 

“ Speak of you, yes, often, very often, and 
we—” 

A broken, feeble voice interrupted us; there 
was no time for further explanation, and we both 
went into the chamber. Mary advanced to the 
bedside, I stood where the patient could not see 
me, although I could see him. Ah, my poor 
brother! how pale, wan and haggard he looked. 
Mary spoke to him, he was perfectly rational 
now. 

“Father,” said she, and placed her hands on 


his thin, hollow temples, “is there any one you 
wish very much to see ¢” 
How I waited to hear the feeble voice. It was 


some minutes before he spoke. He took both 
her hands in his, as by that hold he still clung to 
lite. 
“ Are you not all the world to me, Mary? 
Yet, yet, if I could—but where are we, Mary? I 
don’t seem to remember.” 

“ We are in C——, father.” 

The eyes brightened, he held her tighter. 

” Mary, Mary, this isour home! did you know 
it? We lived here, Mary and I, we were so 
happy.” 

The voice sank again. 

“Your sister Mary, father ?” 

“ Yes, yes, will she not come soon?” 

“She is here now, father.” ’ 

I stepped forward ; I knelt down before him ; 
I drew his poor head towards me; I kissed his 
wasted check; and, bless God, he knew me, he 
called me his own Mary, and thus we met, my 
poor brother and I. 

“God is good,” he faltered, “you will take 
care of my child. I named her for you. O, 
Mary, Iam almost gone; I know not how I 
came here ; but, O, it is such joy to die at home, 
and looking in your face.” 

Quietly he slept for some hours, then he awoke, 
saw us both beside him, and with a most heaven- 
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ly smile upon his countenance, he sank into that 
sleep which knows no waking on earth. 

Thus died my poor brother. The funeral 
took place from my house, and after it was over, 
Mary, my dear brother’s dying gift to me, told 
me a sad story. She told me of a gay life in 
Paris, and finally the desertion of herself and 
father by her misguided mother. His wife’s 
conduct almost broke her father’s heart, as her 
extravagance had almost ruined his fortane, 
Then the wretched woman died a death of re- 
morse and shame, the tidings of which did not 
reach them till after they had taken passage for 
America. From that day her father seemed 
strange, and incapable of any exertion, all de- 
pended upon her. On arriving in this city she 
took cheap lodgings for herself and father. They 
had a little money, but not enough to support 
them without some exertion on her part. She 
tried to obtain a situation as teacher, but she had 
no friends. In desperation she wrote an article for 
the paper, carried it herself to the office ; it was 
accepted, and ever since she had regular employ- 
ment, and had been well remunerated, and if her 
father had but recovered his health, she should 
have been happy. But he grew worse, and at 
times very wild, so that she was afraid of him. 
Some one advised her to try and procure admit- 
tance for him at the asylum ; a friend, she never 
knew him, but he was very kind, aided her. 
It was very hard to have him go, but she felt it 
was best; she was permitted to visit him every 
day. ‘Then she gave up her rooms, and took 
lodging with me, which was much cheaper for 
her. Afver her father entered the asylum he 
seemed better, and she hoped might yet be well ; 
but with returning reason his body grew more 
feeble, although when she left my house that 
morning, she had no idea of his being so near 
his end, 

“ But you knew of me, Mary; surely your 
father had told you of my residing in this city.” 

“Yes, but I had always supposed your name 
the same as his, and on coming to the city had 
inquired for Miss Mary Grant, but failing to find 
any one of that name, I concluded you had left 
the city; my father was not in a situation to 
assist my search.” 

Mary was now indeed my child, and a few 
words sufficed to inform my boarders that I had, 
in my former lodger, found a niece. I would 
not allow her to pore over her books and papers 
as she had done, but made her join us in the 
parlor, where I very soon found her presence was 
quite a pleasant addition to our circle. 

“ Aunt,” said Mary to me, one day, “jy never 
fally understood how you ascertained I was with 


when I was missing from your 


“Mr. Dalton informed me,” I replied. 

“ How did he know where I was ?” 

“‘T am sure cannot say.” 

Mary was silent for some time, and I noticed 
that after this, she rather avoided Mr. Dalton, 
though I think not from any rooted dislike. 

I had forgotten to mention the bouquets were 
still regularly received, but they were now left at 
the door, and I knew that Mary had no suspicion 
from whence they came. Mary was a little ro- 
mantic, like all girls, and rather liked this secrecy. 

Mr. Dalton seemed to grow very fond of my 
society, and generally sat with us in the evening. 
Though Mary had little to say to him personally, 
still her avoidance of him was not marked enough 
to keep her silent in general conversation. I 
could see, sly man that he was, how by his talent 
in conversation, his deference to her opinion, the 
peculiar intonation of his voice when he addressed 
her, he was gaining a place in her good opinion ; 
and I knew that she was interested in him for the 
very reason that she avoided him, namely, be- 
cause he had taken such a strange and undue in- 
terest in her affairs, and had informed himself in 
some most mysterious manner, of her history. 

One evening, it was a warm, soft summer twi- 
light, and I was sitting in the further part of the 
parlor, busy in some matter requiring my atten- 
tion, 1 forget what it was now, when presently 
Mary came in with Mr. Dalton. They convers- 
ed for a while on common subjects. I knew they 
did not see me, but thinking no harm I kept on 
with my employment. She held a bouquet in 
her hand, and as she was admiring it she pulled 
& pretty white rosebud and placed it in her bos- 
om. He fixed those black, searching cyes of his 
upon her, and in his deep voice said : 

“You accept the gift, but scorn the giver.” 

The bouquet fell from her trembling grasp and 
she covered her burning face with her hands. 

“Mary,” said he, and he took down her hands 
from her face, and compelled her to look at him, 
“ Mary, do you think it is for mere curiosity’s 
sake, or for the purpose of annoying you, that I 
have taken this interest in your affairs? You 
may say it is intrusion, and perhaps it is, but can 
you forgive nothing for the deep love which has 
prompted this intrusion ?” 

Still he held her hand in his, still his searching 
glance was upon the poor girl as she stood almost 
powerless before him. 

“ Mary,” he continued, “do you wish to know 
when I saw you first? Do you remember when 
you first came to C——? Do you remember a 
hand that rescued you from the officious grasp of 
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a coachman, whe presuming upom your unpro- 
tected state, dared to be impertinent? It was 
dark, no wonder you did not recognize me again. 
Do you remember the day you came to the office 
of the F——- with your manuscript? I saw you 
through the glass door of my office ; your article 
was accepted, and ever after all you chose to 
bring. Since then I have not lost sight of you, 
I have seen all your trials, and have done what I 
could, unseen and unknown of you, to aid you. 
When you came to this house, it seemed to be 
our destiny to be thrown together. If my watch- 
fulness has seemed to be intrusive, it was because 
I was jealous lest evil should befall you. I have 
guarded you as silently as I could, and my sin- 
cere affection must be my excuse. I have some- 
times dared to send you gifts, such as I knew 
your delicate nature would accept and appreciate 
—books and flowers—you have accepted them, 
you have worn the flowers in your bosom; will 
you now cast away the heart I offer you, as you 
have cast aside the bougqnet, or will you place 
it where you have placed the beautiful bad, the 
emblem of love ?” 

He let go her hands, and stooping, picked up 
the bouquet, and held it towards her. In the 
fading light I could just see that she accepted the 
offering, and then I silently left the room, for I 
have heard that love scenes require no third par- 
ty. When we met at the tea table the bud still 
rested on Mary’s bosom, and for once, I thought 
Iread in Mr. Dalton’s face that something un- 
usual had happened. I cannot say whether there 
was any engagement entered into that evening or 
not, but certain it is, that not many months from 
that time, I reckoned another married couple 
among my boarders. The mystery was all 
solved. Mr. Dalton was the head of a publish- 
ing establishment; he had fallen in love with 
Mary Grant, who had turned out to be my niece. 
I have explained it all; they are now Mr. and 
Mrs. Dalton, Iam still Miss Mary Stephens, the 
mistress of a boarding-house, a situation which 
has its cares and responsibilities, and also, like 
most other situations, its pleasures, 


Singular Trial. 

A cow case was lately tried in Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
lasting five days and employing four lawyers and about 
# hundred witnesses. The queerest thing about it was 
that the plaintiff not only swore to the identity of the 
cow (and calf), but brought eighteen other witnesses 
who also identified them, among them the man who raised 
the cow, a woman who had milked her, and several who 
had owned her. The defendant swore with equal posi- 
tiveness that the cow was his, and proved it by twenty 
witnesses equally as respectable and of equal opportu- 
nities for information. The defendant got the ease, and 
the cow and calf. : 


or 
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MENTAL ACTIVITY. 

Tt is a very common but erroncous notion that 
an active exercise of the intellect causes its de- 
struction ; in other words, that the brain consumes 
itself, and that students, literary and professional 
men are much more liable to decay of the intel- 
lectual powers and to insanity, than men whose 
occupations make little or no call on the brain. 
Bat facts are utterly at variance with a theory so 
flattering to wilful ignorance and mental lazi- 
ness. We find in an English publication an 
array of facts which warrant the conclusion that 
mental ruin springs rather from mental torpidity 
than from mental stimulation. In the report of 
the British Commissioners on Lunacy for the year 
1847 we find the total number of private patients 
of the middle and upper classes, then under con- 
finement in private asylums, amounted to 4649. 
Now, if we skip eight years, and refer to the re- 
port of 1855, we find that there were only 4557 
patients under confinement, or about ninety-six 
less, notwithstanding the increase of population 
during that period. If we compare the number 
of pauper lunatics under confinement at these 
two periods, we shall find a widely different state 
of things, for in 1847 there were 9654 in public 
and private asylums, whilst in 1855 they num 
bered 15,822, In other words, our pauper luna- 
tics would appear to have increased 6170 in 
eight years, or upwards of sixty four per cent. 
It is this extraordinary increase of pauper lunatics 
in the county asylums which has frightened some 
psychologists from their propriety, and led them 
to believe that insanity is running a winning 
race with the healthy intellect. But these figures, 
if they mean anything, prove that it is not the 
intellect of the country that breeds insanity, but 
its ignorance. Sir Andrew Halliday, who work- 
ed out this interesting problem in 1828, selected 
as his twelve non-#gricultural counties, Corn. 
wall, Cheshire, Derby, Durham, Gloucester, 
Lancaster, Northamberland, Stafford, Somerset, 
York (West Riding) and Warwick, which con- 
tained a population at that time of 4,493,194, 
and a total number of 3910 insane persons, or 
one to every 1200. His twelve agricultural 
counties were Bedford, Berkshire, Bucks, Cam- 
bridge, Hereford, Lincoln, Norfulk, Northamp- 
ton, Oxford, Rutland, Suffolk, and Wilts, the 
total population of which was 2,012,979, and the 
total number of insane persons 2526, a propor- 
tion of une lunatic to every 820 sane. Anotier 
signiticant fact elicited was, that whilst in the 
manufacturing counties the idiots were consider- 
ably less than the lunatics, in the rural counties 
the idiots were to the lunatics as seven to five! 
Thus the Hodges of England, who know noih- 
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ing of the march of intellect, contribute far more 
inmates to the public lunatic asylums than the 
toil-worn artisans of Manchester or Liverpool, 
who live in the great eye of the world and keep 
step with the march of civilization. Isolation is 
a greater cause of mental ruin than aggregation ; 
English fields can afford cretins as plentifully as 
the upland valleys of the mountain range sel- 
dom visited by the foot of the traveller; whilst, 
on the other hand, in the workshop and the pub- 
lic assembly, “ As iron weareth iron, so man 
sharpeneth the face of his friend.” 


A REASON FOR EVERYTHING, 


A couple of students of Williams College 
went over to North Adams ona bender. Afier 
indulging more freely than would probably be 
practicable in that well-regulated community in 
these days of reform, they set off to foot it back 
to Williamstown, a distance of some six or 
eight miles. This would have been a serious 
matter under the best of circumstances, but with 
a brick in each of their hats, it was a perform- 
ance not to be accomplished without great diffi- 
culty. To make matters worse, it began to rain 
hard as they started, and soon they were soaked 
to the skin fiom without, as before they had been 
from within. 

Joe Bean had suffered most from the liquor, 
and of course felt very much concerned for his 
companion, who was compsxratively sober. 
Gazing around him into the dark, and upward 
into the pouring heaven, he blurted out : 

“1 say, chum, does it rain?” 

“I should think it did, some,” replied Ben. 

Joe soon brought up all standing, and asked 
the same question, with a rougher answer. 
Once more he repeated it, and Ben brought him 
to a partial consciousness by his reply, and Joe 
apologized with— 

“ You—may—think it queer my asking you 
if—if—if it rains; but the fact is. Ben, I aint 
much acquainted around here.” —N. Patriot. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER, 


If you do not keep your paper, cut this out 
and put it where you can tind it. 

A surveyor’s chain is 4 poles or 76 feet, divided 
into 100 links or 792 inches. 

A square chain is 16 square poles; and ten 
square chains is an acre. 

Four rods are an acre, each containing 1240 
square yords, or 34,787 feet, or 24 yards 28 inches 
on each side. 

A pole is five yards and a half each way. 

An acre is 4840 square yards, or 69 yards | 
fuot 8 1-2 inches each way; and three acres are 
120 yards and a half each way. 

A square mile, 1760 yards each way, is 610 
acres ; half a mile, or 880 yards each way, is 160 
acres; a quarter of a mile, or 440 yards exch 
way, is a park or farm of 40 acres; and a fur- 
long, 220 yards each way, is 10 acres.—Zribune. 


We give away nothing so genervusly, and re- 
ceive nothing so reluctantly, as advice. 
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ALICE—A PORTRAIT. 


BY EDGAR L. VAUGASSEN. 


Midway between a woman’s crown 

And childhood’s guerdon Alice walked, 
And though her cheeks in hue were brown, 

You would not see it when she talked; 
And if no beauty lent « grace, 

You thought not of it when her words 
Were low and soft; when on your face 

Her eyes were fixed, your heart was stirred 
To rapture, and you could but say, 
How beautiful she is to-day. 


And yet she had not beauty’s dower; 
Her features in no classic mould 
Were run; and yet one owns the power 
Her presence has; with potent hold 
Her converse sways you, as the wind 
The beech-tree sways; and musical 
The undertones it leaves behind 
That low on memory’s storehouse fall, 
Till fature hours of reverie 
Reveal their magic unto thee! 


And she—this wondrous queen of mind— 
Will be a blessing to the one 
Who wins a jewel so refined, 
80 worthy to be nobly won; 
O Alice! in thy queenly state 
I give thee homage. poor but true; 
My fancy paints thy kingly mate, 
My brain runs wild with what ’twould do, 
If thou—an empress—would but deign 
To listen to my humble strain. 
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BY EMMA CARRA. 


Narwax stood in the centre of his 
large hay-field, encompassed by the perfume of 
honeysuckles and wild flowers, each sending out 
an invigorating influence that art never can. 
Dark clouds swept hither and thither through 
the horizon, borne on the winds to one point, as 
if to concentrate their forces, and send to the 
earth another deluge. The muscular farmer 
grasped the strong handle of his scythe more 
firmly, and with redoubled energy tried to finish 
the swath he had begun. But now there fell 
glittering rain drops on his brown hands and 
upturned face, so turning to a little girl of some 
seven summers, who sat on a rock near by, look- 
ing on him from beneath her wide, blue sun-bon- 
net and holding in her arms a kitten : 

“Come, Anna,” he said, pleasantly, “we will 
go up to the house now, for there will soon be a 
shower.” At this moment a flash of lightning 
dazzled to blindness and a peal of thunder rolled 
along the sky, that caused the child to tremble, 
and looking into her protector’s face, she said, 
“Aren’t you afraid, Uncle Nathan ?” 
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“No, darling,” he answered, “ for God makes 
thunder for a wise purpose.” 

* The same God that made this beautiful field, 
and the great rosebush by the fence, and made 
my kitten, and made you, uncle ?” 

“The same, dear. But come, darling, we 
must run, or we shall get wet; for that dark 
streak, coming this way from the west, is rain, 
and it will overtake us before we can get to the 
house.” 

The little girl did not answer further though 
her mind was busy, and skipping along by the 
good man’s side, both were soon protected from 
the heavy rain that followed, by the low roof of 
the back porch to the farmhouse. 

A little later Uncle Nathan sat by the broad, 
stone hearth in the kitchen, drying the damp 
clothes that he wore in the field; his head was 
bowed, and his attitude was one of thought. At 
length arousing he looked in the direction of the 
west window where his wife sat finishing a gar- 
ment to add to his Sunday wardrobe. 

“Ruth,” and there was a hesitancy in his 
speech, “ Ruth,” he repeated, “ I don’t believe we 
should ever be any poorer if we should keep that 
child; I think you would find her very handy 
about the house, and besides I always think it 
looks pleasant to see children around.” 

Aunt Ruth had not spoken but once since her 
husband came in from the field, and then she 
made no remark save, ‘‘ Why upon earth did you 
bring that child home with you again, Nathan?” 
But now she gave a nervous jerk to the wide 
frill on her cap, and bending her keen gaze on 
the farmer, she said, “ Well, perhaps taking 
other folks’ children to bring up may seem very 
pleasant to you, for you wouldn’t have them to 
wait on, nor to sew for, nor to wash for, but—” 

“ Nor you wouldn’t have these things to do for 
Anna long, for she would soon be able, not only 
to wait on herself, but would wait on you. And 
besides, poor Mary has so many little mouths to 
feed, that some of them must go hungry unless the 
neighbors step in and give her a little assistance.” 

“ Well, Nathan, we brought up our own chil- 
dren without any help from the neighbors, and 
now they are gone to do for themselves, I don’t 
believe in making slaves of ourselves right over 
again, in order to assist strangers.” And Mrs. 
Bower turned her face towards the window, and 
looked out on the glittering grass blades that 
bent and swayed, as if trying to rid themselves 
of the glistening drops that encumbered them. 

Anna, who sat on a low stool in the corner, 
glanced first at Aunt Ruth and then at the 
farmer, and when she saw the former looking in 
an opposite direction, she crept softly to the strong 
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man’s side, and lying her fair cheek on his 
breast, she said timidly, and in a whisper, “I 
wish I could be your little girl; I would be so 
good and smart, and I would love youand Aunt 
Ruth dearly.” 

Uncle Nathan pressed his lips to her forehead, 
and then sank his hand-in his large square 
pocket, and drew forth a primer that he had pur- 
chased for her the previous day while in the village. 
That night the affectionate little Anna slept 
beneath the roof of the farmhouse, but when 
Aunt Ruth went up to the little back chamber to 
show her to her snowy bed, no good night kiss 
was left on her rosy lips, but a stern “ Don’t let 
me hear any noise from you,” was spoken, and 
then the low chamber door was closed. 

how I wish Aunt Ruth would love me as 
Uncle Nathan does!” whispered Anna, as she 
buried her face in the pillows and tried to Sleep. 
At that moment Aunt Ruth came out from the 
porch, and as she passed beneath the low back 
window, she said to her husband : 

“Tam going up to neighbor Green’s a little 
while.” 

“T rather you would not, Ruth,” he answered, 
“ for—” 

“You have had your way in bringing that 
child here,” was answered by the wife, “and now 
I will have min@ in visiting whom I please.” 
And she passed out the wicket gate into the road. 

A few moments later there was a plain hem of 
a snowy little cap seen over the sill of the back 
window, and a soft voice said to Uncle Nathan, 
as he stood looking after the fast disappearing 
form of his wife, ‘ Please, uncle, may I come 
down and sit in your lap a little while, and you 
tell me all about Cinderella and the nice king ? 
Aunt Ruth wont scold now,” and the child 
glanced up the road, while a tear moistened the 
old man’s eye, as he answered, “ Yes, dear, you 
can come.” 

“T declare, Mrs. Bower, I would not have 
that child in the house,’”’ said Mrs. Green, in 
continuation of the conversation she was holding 
with her neighbor, “for you have always been a 
hard-working woman, and have done more 
towards settling up the mortgage on the farm 
than almost any one would have done under sim- 
ilar circumstances ; and besides, what right has 
Mary Harris to expect you to take one of her 
children to bring up? She is no worse off now 
than I and all the rest of the neighbors told her 
she would be when she married William Harris, 
but la! you couldn’ convince her but that she 
was about to become the wife of a grandee—he 
had such fine airs, and told her such nice tales 
about his father’s estates in England, and of the 
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splendid cities where he had travelled, and where 
some day in the future, he would take her. Well, 
she was foolish enough to believe him in spite of 
the good advice of her friends, so now let her 
suffer the consequences of her rash act.” And 
Mrs. Green threw herself back in her high, nar- 
row-back chair, with the air of one who thinks 
he has done his duty. 

Mrs. Bower was thoughtful for a moment, and 
then moving her chair nearer her neighbor,she said, 
“ Mary Harris always was a dreadful proud girl. 
Never would look at any of the young men here for 
a husband, especially after she came back from 
the city. Butla! you can’t convince her now 
that if her husband hadn’t died he wouldn't have 
done just as he said.” 

“He never would, Ruth Bower,” continued 
the neighbor, her dark eyes flashing with hate, 
“for between you and I, Mary Harris in my 
opinion is no better than she should be, and her 
husband found it out, and if he was an honest 
man, went away to get rid of her, and then—and 
then,” and the speaker looked around to make 
sure that they were alone, “‘ He might have died 
a suicide—the truth as it is don’t always reach us 
from the absent. And then he might not have 
died, but had that story reported just to getrid of 
her. I tell you what itis, Ruth, this is a strange 
world, and it is not every one in it that is honest, 
or cares whether his best friend is happy, if he 
can have his own way.” 

Aunt Ruth sat like one bewildered, her sun- 
burnt face changing its color alternately from a 
darker hue to one ashy pale, but she was too 
proud to speak her thoughts, so in a few minutes 
her cheek returned to its natural color, and she 
looked into her neighbor’s face, saying, “ Well, 
whether Mary Harris is good or bad, rich or 
poor, Ido not want her child at our house.” 

“ Then why do you have it there? 1 am very 
sure my husband would not keep a child in our 
house that I did not want here.” 

“ Mr. Green is different from Nathan ; my hus- 
band is very fond of children, and at first when 
Anna used to come to our house, [ thought she 
was an affectionate child, and I was pleased to 
have her amuse him, but now—” 

“ Affectionate,”’ repeated Mrs. Green, sarcasti- 
cally, “she is an artful little thing, taught to be 
so by her mother. You will find it to beso yet.” 

The tall, eight day clock in the corner at this 
moment struck ten; Aunt Ruth left her neigh- 
bor’s home and returned to her own to find Uncle 
Nathan half reclining in his large easy chair, 
soundly sleeping, with Anna on his knee, her 
head pillowed on his bosom, and dreaming 
sweetly of the stories to which she had listened. 
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Mrs. Bower caught the child roughly by the 

_ arm to drag her from her comfortable position, 
while angry words fell from her lips. The farmer 
clasped his charge, who, frightened, clung to his 
neck and timidly cried for her mothér. Uncle 
Nathan quieted her with caresses, and then turn- 
ing to his wife he said—and there was an ex- 
pression in his usually mild eye that kept his 
wife silent : 

“Ruth, Mary Harris has three little orphan 
children to feed, and no one to assist her to a 
shilling. ,I told her yesterday that I would take 
Anna and keep her till she found a better home, 
and I shall keep my word; if she is kindly 
treated here she will stay beneath this roof—if 
she is not kindly treated, money shall purchase 
her a good home elsewhere.” 

“ Better keep your money to pay your debts,” 
was the wife’s sarcastic reply ; but she had learned 
in the twenty years she had been the wife of 
uncle Nathan, that he always kept his word be 
the consequences what they might, so from this 
time the fair child found a good home at the 
farmhouse although no endearments were lavish- 
edon her from Aunt Ruth. 

On the evening that our tale commences, after 
Mrs. Bower had left her neighbor’s house, and 
Mrs. Green made sure she was alone, save her 
husband who had sat in silence and in darkness 
inanother room, “ Reuben, Reuben,”’ she repeat- 
ed, “come in here.” In a moment the form of a 
tall, thin and dark-looking man, was at her side. 
Pushing a chair towards him for him to be seated, 
“Do you know,” she continued, “ that I have 

“set my mind on the accomplishing of two things 
in this world, and if you were not so afraid where 
there is nothing to fear, I would accomplish both 
before the year is out.” 

Mr. Green looked up with an expression 
between a smile and a frown, as he answered, or 
rather inquired, “‘ What now, wife ?” 

“ One is to ruin Mary Harris, and the other is 
to own Nathan Bower’s farm.” 

“Two very desirable objects, if we could bring 
them about and yet appear all right before those 
whose good epinion we covet. And yet I care 
very little about Mary Harris in comparison to 
the farm.” 

“ Well, I am as anxious to ruin oneas I am to 
get the other, for I never will forgive her for not 
consenting to become the wife of our Robert. 
No, I never will, for she was the means of his 
ruin! Had he never seen her, he would not 
have given himself up to intoxication, neither 
would he have left us to fellow the sea, and now 
be roaming through the world, he cares not 
whither,” 
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Mr. Green did not seem to notice the last 
remark made by his wife, but after a few 
moments’ silence on his part he looked up, say- 
ing, ‘I can’t see any way that we can get the 
farm and keep clear of the law, wife.” 

“Tcan; you have a mortgage on it for the 
money you lent Bower to pay off some of the 
debts that his father left him to settle up ¢”’ 

“Yes, but he is shrewd, he will meet those 
demands.” 

“ When does the mortgage run out ?” 

“In just sixty days more, and I guess Nathan 
will have a pretty hard time of it to raise the 
amount he owes me; but if he fails to get the 
money, that will make it all the better for me, as 
I shall give him no more grace than just what 
the law allows.” A smile of satisfaction passed 
over the wife’s face, and then an expression 
rested there that no human eye could interpret. 

A littke way down the road from Uncle 
Nathan’s farmhouse was a little low-roofed cot- 
tage, half concealed by green leaves and bright 
flowers. The narrow panes were shaded by cur- 
tains as spotlessly white as the winter’s snow, save 
where here and there the fuint shadow of the 
prairie rose flitted and danced in the summer 
breexe. 

There was a little garden in thagia Fround, 
where an industrious hand had,egmgetl fresh veg- 
the ind 
her who had a pure soul to: appmet 
gifts. This cottage was the howe @PMary Harris ; 
it was where she was born, afd it was where she 
first toek the holy name of wife. It was here, 
too, that her three babes first commenced to live, 
so the little cottage and its surroundings were 
very dear to her, and this was why she begged 
her noble husband to consent that she might 
remain here with her widewed mother, while he 
was far away where business called him ; Mary’s 
young family and ill health preventing her from 
accompanying him. 

The mother, too, had begged that her child 
might stay with her in his absence, promising 
when he returned that she would no longer 
remain at the cottage, bat would go with her 
children to live in the city. 

In a year William Harris was to return, but 
before that time expired, his valuable watch and 
other articles of value were brought to her by one 
who sailed in the same ship, and stated that he 
stood by his berth and saw his last struggle on 
earth, and so sudden and severe was his sickness 
he had penned no letter, nor left any clue wheve-~ 
by his wife could learn aught of his history save: 
what he had told her im times that were past, 
that he had a father residing in England who- 
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would leave him a large amount of property 
at his death. 

Two years had now gone by since William 
Harris pressed his young wife to his bosom, 
kissed his babes and then left all he held most 
dear. ‘Those two years had made a great change 
at the cottage; Mary’s mother had sunk to rest, 
her bed shaded by alow drooping willow. The 
young wife had grown very pale, the means that 
William had left for a year’s support were long 
since exhausted, and Mary and her children 
must have suffered had not the kind-hearted 
Nathan Bower often stopped there while on his 
way home from the mill, and left a part of his 
grist. None knew why the farmer took such an 
interest in the unhappy Mary; but some said 
that her father, in his youth, was Uncle Nathan’s 
warmest friend ; others said that Mary’s mother 
was once a handsome girl, so thought the then 
young farmer, but she preferred young Doctor 
Lee, even if he were poor; others said it was 
Uncle Nathan’s natural disposition to be kind to 
the needy; but with Uncle Nathan’s past history 
we have nothing to do. 


Fifty-nine days had expired since Reuben 
Green and hiswife had that conversation at their 
home. UneléMathan’s big chair was drawn up 


near the claw4eotstand in the farmhouse kitchen, 
and before him lay a large heap of money which 
he was counting. 

Aunt Ruth had forgotten her opposition to the 
little Anna, and now began to think many of 


the little deeds that the child did, looked 
cunning; she scolded less, and sometimes told 
her a story, although nature never furnished her 
with so loving a heartas that in the breast of her 
husband. Mrs. Bower swept the hearth, opened 
the cheese-room window, and did various other 
little chores, then drawing her chair by the side 
of her husband, she said, “‘ Well, Nathan, we 
have had a pretty hard time of it to raise the 
money to pay off that mortgage, but we have done 
it with strong hearts, for our other debts are 
trifles compared with the one we owe neighbor 
Green.” 

“Yes, Ruth, I felt kind of bad to part with two 
of my best cows and the young horse, but still I 
always hated debts, and now if health is spared 
us a little longer, we shall be free from all in- 
cumbrances on the farm.” 

“Why don’t you go right up tonight, and 
have ali made up as it should be? You might 
as well pay him to-night, as to-morrow.” 

Uncle Nathan had been from his bed since the 
earliest streak of light in the east, and had ridden 
many miles to and from the market, so he an- 
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swered that he was too tired to attend to any 
more business that night, and a little while after 
he unlocked a drawer in the old-fashioned desk 
at the further part of the room, laid his money 
away in it carefully, relocked it, and returned 
the key to his pocket. An hour ater there was 
no light burning in the farmhouse; Uncle Nathan 
and Aunt Ruth were enjoying sueh sweet repose 
as none can know but those who have a clear 
conscience, and life’s greatest blessing, health, 

It was past the midnight hour when a muffled 
form crept slowly on to the low roof of the porch, 
and from thence climbed in at the open window 
where Anna slept, and then crept slowly along 
towards the kitchen and the old desk. But sud- 
denly pausing, it moved in another direction, and 
opened wider the door that led to where the 
farmer slept. It disappeared within the bed- 
room for a few moments and then returning, 
moved cautiously to the desk, applied a key to 
the drawer that Uncle Nathan locked so carefully, 
placed the contents in a small bag, relocked the 
drawer, replaced the key, and left the house by 
the same way it came. 

The good old farmer arose with the sun, milked 
his cows and turned them into the pasture, ate 
his breakfast from vegetables and meat that 
originated on his own farm, and then prepared 
himself to go up to his neighbor’s to settle all 
business between himself and Reuben Green. 
The key was taken from his pocket, turned in the 
lock, the drawer was opened, and Uncle Nathan 
thrust in his hand to take out the contents, but 
had it met there the dagger’s point, it could not 
have been withdrawn more suddenly, and then 
turning to his wife he said, nervously, “ You been 
here, Ruth ?” 

“No,” was answered, and then the farmer threw 
himself heavily into a chair, while his face blanch- 
ed to an ashen hue, and for several minutes 
there was not another word spoken, and then 
various were the conjectures of the husband and 
wife, each in tarn naming every manner in 
which the money might have disappeared save 
the right one. 

“ All the doors were this morning as we left 
them last night,” remarked Aunt Ruth, pale with 
excitement. 

“And I found the key where I put it, too,” 
said Uncle Nathan, while his voice trembled to 
such a degree that he could hardly finish the sen- 
tence. At this moment Reuben Green was dis- 
covered walking leisurely down the road, and in 
a few moments he stepped within the kitchen. 

“ Well, neighbor,” said he, “ you will excuse 
my calling, but it was getting along towards the 
middle of the day, and as I have to pay away & 
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good deal of money before night, I thought I 
would call and settle up our business in season.” 

The farmer told the caller what had happened, 
but the latter did not seem disposed to be any 
more lenient om account of his misfortane, but 
said that he must have what was due him, even 
if his neighbor Wicrificed all his stock to meet the 
payment. 

“Should I force into market the remainder of 
my cattle and my only remaining horse,’’ re- 
marked the farmer, despondingly, “ théy would 
not bring me the amount I owe you.” 

The day came when Nathan Bower’s farm was 
going to the highest bidder, and Aunt Ruth sat 
in front of the broad, stone hearth, where she 
had spent so many happy hours. Uncle Nathan 
was pacing to and fro the wide front yard, his 
face was haggard, but not so ghastly pale as hers 
who sat within; Anna was by his side, her tiny 
" hand locked in his. Suddenly the good man 
stopped, and with distended eyeballs gazed down 
the road, for there was Mary Harris coming to- 
wards the farmhouse, chatting as in other days, 
and by her side walked he whom she had long 
mourned as dead. Ina few moments the child 
was locked in her father’s arms, and the kind- 
hearted farmer held in his hand the means to 
meet all present demands, and on his ears fell the 
words from the grateful husband of Mary : 

“Mr. Bower, for your kindness to my wife 
and children in my absence, you shall never want 
for a friend, or the means to retain your home- 
stead.” Aunt Ruth now came forward and spoke 
her thanks, but there was a different feeling at 
her heart from what there would have been had 
she inthe beginning welcomed the child with the 
same warmth of feeling that her husband did. 

“There is a family by the name of Green liv- 
ing near by,” said William Harris, wheu the first 
greeting was over, “ with whom I have quite an 
account to settle, notonly for the slander heaped 
on my poor wife in my absence, but for theft.” 
And then he stated that when he arrived in 
England, he found. that he should be detained 
much longer than he had at first anticipated, and 
having all confidence in Robert Green, who held 
the office of second mate on board, when the ship 
was about to return to America, he gave him a 
letter containing a sum of money, to give to his 
wife, and since that time he had written repeated- 
ly to Mary but had received only two letters in 
return, both being very short, and now he had as- 
certained they were forgeries, and that the watch 
and other articles that he had Jost at the time that 
Robert left, he now found were taken by the 
treacherous one to prove to his wife that he was 
dead, while he appropriated the money to himself, 
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Reader, the finale we will give in our own 
language. 

It w.s the wife of Reuben Green that climbed 
to the roef of the porch and extracted the money 
from the drawer, while her husband remained 
near by to ward off danger should it come. 
Reuben knew that the farmer went to the mar- 
ket that dav to dispose of his stock and he watched 
about the house till he saw him place the money 
as we have seen, and then he resigned the rest of 
the deed to be performed by the more agile form 
of his wife. 

When Reuben Green ascertained that William 
Harris still lived, for he and his wife believed the 
tale their son had told of his death, and that 
Uncle Nathan suspected them of theft, they im- 
mediately left the hired farm they occupied, and 
for many years they were not heard from, when 
Robert, who had sunk beyond reform, received a 
mortal wound from a companion, and in his last 
agonies revealed the past. Mr. Harris with his 
cherished wife removed to the city, while Anna, 
as she advanced in years, spent her time alter- 
nately with her parents and at the old farmhouse 
with her childhood’s protectors. 


COULDN’T COPPER HIM. 


A correspondent, writing to a Boston 

from New Orleans, gives the following incident : 
“You can buy nothing in New Orleans and 
most southern and western cities for less than a 

‘ picayune,’ or six and aquarter cents. Coppers 
are hardly known. I was amused at a little in- 
cident which I saw on board one of the western 
boats. A man from the North tried to pass ten 
coppers upon a ‘Sucker,’ a native of Illinois, for 
adime. ‘What be they?’ inquired the Sucker, 
turning over the coppers in unfeigned ignorance. 
‘I calculate they are cents,’ replied the North. 
erner. ‘Can’t you read? ‘I reckon not,’ said 
the other, ‘ and what’s more, old hoss, 1 allow I 
don’t want to. What is cents, mister v ‘Lvow 
to the judges,’ said the Northerner, ‘ you are 
worse than the heathen! Cents is money, sar- 
tin! Ten of them are worth one dime. Can’t 
see it says E Pluribus Unum—that’s iva 

tin for Hail Columbia, and here, it’s inseri 

one cent.’ ‘Look here, stranger,’ responded the 
Sucker, putting the thumb of his hand into his. 
ear, and inclining his fingers forward, ‘ you may* 
run a saw on a Hoosier or a Wolverine, but I’m 
dod rotted if you Yankee mey the contusive 
stuff.’ And he marched off t theBocial hall to 
indulge in a drink of corn whitey, i in compli- 
ment to his own sagacity.” ~~ 


Let a woman have every virtue undebaiy 
if she is slatternly, or even inapprop 
dress, her merits will be more than 
secured. If, being youn 
old, fantastic or 6 er y, her men 
tions stand a chance of 
indifference. 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
BY WM. LEIGHTON, JR. 


Propelled on its wheels, like the iron steed, 
And ever on, is the course of the world— 

Stop not to wonder, and stay not to read 
The page of the Past, on its path unfurled. 


Passing the limits that change a broad sea, 

Resting its bounds where e’en Time had his birth, 
Ever condemned, a)l unchanging to be, 

Stand in the Present—a moment of earth, 
Enchained but an instant; then speeding away— 

Never returning—one drop to that sea, 

That stretches its plain through eternity. 


A shudder comes o’er me—“ forever”? I hear— 
No mind can coneeive it, and shrink not with fear— 
Dread Backward, or Forward! thy echo is drear. 


Forever unknown, the source of the stream ; 
Under the seal of the genius of Fate, 
+ That secret shall rest, till we wake from our dream, 
Unclogged and all-wise in a future estate. 
Rest, thou dull cloud! on the things that shall be; 
Ere long Time shal} tear thy mantle from thee. 


— 


THE GHOST OF THE CAREW HOUSE. 


BY AGNES LESLIE. 

Years and years ago, in oki Manhattan, 
there was a group of young revellers sitting 
around a table in the public house known as the 
“ Golden Lion,” kept by a dreamy, smoking old 
Dutchman—Peter Van Donner. The remnants 
of a feast lay before them, and from dusty, cob- 
webbed bottles, they poured a rich and generous 
wine every now and then into their small wine- 
glasses. Over their wine they had sang merry 
songs, and toasted many fair beanties; but as 
the night deepened, instead of growing wproar- 
ous, as was too often the ease with revellers in 
those days—and indeed, for that matter, in 
these—instead of growing uproarous, I say, 
they grew grave and confidential. So the songs 

Were succeeded by marvellous tales related by 
One and another. 

At last, Carl Von Brenner, a little slim, yellow- 
haired fellow, full of poetry and sentiment, took 
up the thread of conversation, and told a story 
of a haunted house. This house stood upon the 
Outskirts of the town, and had long been a 
source of speenlation to the neighborhood. Carl 
averred that the facts had been communicated to 
him the night previous by the serving-woman of 
the deceased owner, which facts were as follows : 

The departed proprietor was a man of great 
pride, as well as immense wealth. He had one 
child, a lovely daughter, who was sadly deficient 
in her father’s prevailing characteristic ; so much 
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80, that she became enamored of a handsome voung 
fellow—a blacksmith by trade. This was gall 
and wormwood to Richard Carew the father; 
and in his exasperation, he swore that he would 
rather bury her, than see her the wife of one so 
far beneath her. Fair Mildred Carew at least 
inherited a considerable portion of her father’s 
stubborn will, for she continued the forbidden 
acquaintance in the most determined and open 
manner—whereupon her father saw fit to place 
her in @ certain high chamber, under lock and 
key, allowing her to communicate with no one 
except the colored housekeeper. 

From this prison, she managed to escape to 
the arms of her lover, and with him fled to 
France as his wife, where she found a welcome 
from a childless aunt, who was both rich and 
generous. The wedded lives of Mildred and 
her worthy spouse were short, however. When 
her daughter was six years old, she went to 
heaven. Her husband soon followed, and dying, 
bequeathed the little Mildred to her grandfather 
Carew, as a peace offering and memento of her 
sainted mother. The child was put in trust of a 
kind sailor and his “ gude wife,” who faithfully 
performed their duty in bringing her safe to the 
roof of Master Carew. It is said that the stern 
grandfather, incensed by the little one’s close 
resemblance to her hated father, chose to receive 
this peace offering as a high insult, and rudely 
turned the child ont in the bitter December 
night, when the snow lay six inches deep. 

From that night until the day of his death, it is 
related he was visited at every stroke of the mid- 
night hour, by the apparition of his daughter. 
He waxed sterner and more reserved from day 
to day, but showed no other symptom of the 
ghostly visitor. Indeed, it must be confessed he 
partook ofthe substantial viands and rich wines 
of his table with as great gusto as ever, and in- 
siead of growing lean and haggard, as one 
would suppose a man to do under the circum- 
stances, he grew remarkably portly in size and 
florid of complexion. 

After his death, the stately house remained 
unoccupied, for it was averred that the ghostly 
visitor yet haunted it. Neither the sailor and his 
wife, nor their charge, had been heard of since 
they were so summarily dismissed from Richard 
Carew’s door; and thus the whole of the old 
gentleman’s fortune reverted to the French 
relative. 

These plain statistics were dressed up into as 
pretty a ghost story as was ever related ; and the 
eager, serious faces of the young men, as Carl 
concluded, gave ample evidence of its startling 
effect. There was one exception, however—ia 
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Roger Morton. A smile was just curling that 
handsome lip of his, and a sly twinkle of incre- 
dulity was perceivable in his eyes—those dark, 
* lustrous eyes. Now this was very provoking to 
the others; and Carl, with a flushed cheek, 
asked him somewhat gruffly what it meant. 

Roger drained the last drop of the purple 
wine, and slowly set his glass down, before he 
replied, in tones mellow and rich as the juice of 
the grape : 

“Simply this, friend Carl. I don’t believe in 
ghosts ; and I, for one, would be willing to pass 
a night beneath this haunted roof, and take my 
chance with its nocturnal visitor.” 

There was a general murmur at these words, 
and a final exclamation of—“ Let him! let him! 
We challenge thee, bold Roger.” 

Roger accepted this challenge with laughing 
composure; and the meeting speedily breaking 
up, they agreed to escort the fool-hardy fellow 
to the Carew mansion, and there leave him. 
The night was dismally dark, and the wind 
howled drearily over the lonely common that 
stretched away before the old weather-beaten 
house as they approached. So gloomy and for- 
bidding did it seem to Roger’s companions, that 
they paused at the gate and strove to dissuade 
him from his undertaking. They might as well 
have striven to dissuade Christopher Columbus, 
had they lived in his time. Roger was deter- 
mined, and gave them a gay good night, as he 
disappeared under the frowning arch which led 
to the main door. Doors were not secured so 
jealously as they are now-a-days, and this yielded 
to his strong hand. It was then that he found 
himself in thick darkness. He took out the little 
box of tinder which he always carried in his 
pocket, and proceeded to strike a light. 

While he was thus occupied, he felt a sudden 
rush of air, a whizz, and then he received a blow 
full in the face, which staggered him not a little, 
both in equilibrium of mind and body. It came 
again—the rush, the whizz and the blow. This 
time, Roger smiled at his own weakness—it was 
abat! In the meantime he had succeeded in 
procuring a light, which he secured from wind 
or other accident in a small lantern his compan- 
ions had furnished him with. 

He now looked about the old. hall. It was 
vast and magnificent, for those days—the wood 
of dark time-stained oak now dim with neglect. 
At the far end, a long staircase showed itself; to 
this, Roger turned his steps before he had even 
opened the doors of the rooms on the ground 
floor, probably led on by that native quality 
which induces the young to disregard what lies 
nearest for the distant and the dim. Be that as 
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it may, Roger Morton ascended the broad stairs, 
and found himself on the second floor—a corri- 
dor with many doors ranged on each side. He 
tried the first; a scent of some strange perfume 
met him. It brought to his mind at once a visit 
he had sometime since paid to a foreign ship 
lying in the harbor, where the cabin was decked 
with various ornaments made of different kinds 
of fragrant East Indian woods, which sent out a 
similar odor far from unpleasant. 

This chamber was of lofty size, quaintly and 
curiously furnished. The most conspicuous ob- 
ject was the bed—a tall, high-post affair, cur- 
tained with a dark wine-colored fabric which we 
should call damask. The windows, also, were 
hung with the same material—thus giving the 
room a wonderfully gloomy, yet magnificent as- 
pect to the eyes of Roger, who had never beheld 
the stately splendor of our neighbors across the 
water. Four high-backed, finely-carved oaken 
chairs occupied their places ; and strangest of all, 
the oaken floor was partially covered with the 
most wonderful carpet, wrought in a beautiful 
pattern and looking as fresh as though it were 
woven but yesterday. 

As the new comer took in these salient points, 
he detected several minor etceteras in the shape 
of a foreign box filled with little china cups, 
gilded bottles and jars, all emitting the peculiar 
odor he at first recognized. Then there was a 
silver ewer, richly chased and ornamented with 
pretty French damsels dancing pas seuls, and 
finer but not prettier court dames carrying huge 
fans. Beside this, stood a bowl of the same ma- 
terial and design, and upon the same table lay 
several delicate towels of the snowiest damask. 
All this looked like fairy work to Roger. 

“ By my faith,” he muttered, ‘“ Master Carew 
had a goodly taste for the things of this world !” 

What puzzled him the most, was the order 
and freshness of these articles. While pondering 
over this peculiarity in one of the high-backed 
chairs wherein he had seated himself, his head 
sank upon his bosom, and slumber overtook 
him. It might have been the narcotic odors to 
which he was unused, or the influence of his 
own thoughts ; however that may be, he slept. 
When he awoke, all was darkness, with the ex- 
ception of a faint ray of light stealing in at the 
windows from the clearing sky. His lantern had 
either gone out of itself, or been extinguished for 
him. Cursing his folly for yielding to Morpheus, 
he groped about for the lantern without success. 

Finding he could not better his condition, with 
his usual happy philosophy, he made the best of 
it by ensconcing his person within the arms of a 
ponderous leathern chair standing by one of the 
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windows. He had hardly done so, when he 
heard a clock strike the hour of midnight; at 
the same moment, a light footstep sounded in 
the corridor. The door of the room he occupied 
was thrown open, and the room was filled with 
the rustle of garments and the same perfume he 
had before noticed. His eyes had now become 
accustomed to the greyish light, and he could 
discern a woman’s slender figure, clothed in 
white. 

It must be confessed that a little uncomfortable 
feeling stole over our brave Roger at this point; 
but he neither fainted, nor cried out, but sat and 
watched the motions of the “‘ white lady ” in pro- 
found silence. She at first glided softly to the 
window, flung up the sash, and leaned out as if 
to breathe the May breeze. Then heaving a 
deep sigh, she commenced pacing up and down 
the room with a slow, solemn tread, each foot- 
fall sending out a distinct ring of some metallic 
heels which she wore. 

At length she ceased her walk, approached 
the table whereon reposed the foreign box, and 
the next instant, by some marvellous process, 
up streamed a little fiery light, which she applied 
to one of the tall wax candles on the shelf; and 
the room was soon rejoicing in a cheery ra- 
diance. Roger, who fortunately was concealed 
from observation by the window curtains, could 
now have a full view of the nocturnal visitor. 
She was of medium height, but so slenderly 
made, without, however, any appearance of lean- 
ness, that she appeared much taller than she 
actually was. Her dress, too, of soft flowing 
white, of some transparent texture, girdled about 
the waist with a belt of gold, was of such length 
as to increase her stature. Her arms were bare 
to the shoulder, the sleeves fastened back by 
clasps of the same precious metal as the belt. 
These arms were the perfection of beauty; but 
the face was what spell-bound the concealed 
Roger. It was fair as a water lily, and red as a 
blush rose; and expressive of both spirit and 
gentleness. Brilliant brown hair rolled away 
from the royal arch of the brow, slightly sprinkled 
with powder; and beneath, eyes of sparkling 
sapphire burned a steady lustre. 

“A pretty ghost, truly,” murmured the be- 
witched Roger, inly. 

All his trepidation had vanished, as he drank 
in this beautifal vision. The pious Carl Von 
Brenner would no doubt have been much dis- 
turbed, if he could have seen the state of affairs, 
and warned him of the fair disguises which the 
tempter often assumed. 

This fair apparition next proceeded to the 
narrow mirror, and @ new phase of loveliness 


burst upon the admiring Roger, as she unbound 
her long hair and combed out its glittering 
waves till they enveloped her like a halo of 
glory. She then unclasped the girdle of gold, ° 
and took from her sleeves the quaint clasps. 
Our hero now became aware that she was dis- 
robing herself for the night. 

“Ghost or no ghost,” he thought, “it be- 
hooves me to respect her sex.” 

It was then the gallant young fellow put back 
the heavy curtain drapery and emerged from his 
concealment. 

The comb fell from the lady’s fingers, and a 
shriek issued from her lips. In most courtly 
style, albeit he had never entered a palace, 
Roger knelt before her, addressing her as “ fair 
Mildred,” and entreated her pardon for intruding 
upon her domains. 

Something in this little speech evidently ac- 
quainted the lady with the true state of affairs. 
At any rate, at its conclusion, her alarm sub- 
sided, and the faintest smile in the world stirred 
the dimples in her lovely cheeks. She at this 
point seated herself in the high-backed chair near 
by, and motioned her guest to rise. 

\“ You address me by the name of Mildred,” 
she commenced in a voice whose sweet, steady 
accents bespoke a deep, inward cultivation, “ yet 
your face, your manner, your very words, tell 
me that you only hold in derision the story which 
the townspeople relate of this house. Am I not 
right ?” 

He bowed an affirmative. 

“ As you sat and watched me here to-night, 
what speculations filled your mind in regard 
to me ?” 

Perhaps a deeper color rose to Roger’s bearded 
cheek, as he answered : 

“If I thought less of ghosts than of the reali- 
zation of some dear dream, you have only to look 
in your glass for my excuse !” 

She began something hastily in French, but 
bit her lip, and said: 

“ You are adventurous; and this was a most 
romantic adventure. It would be a pretty tale 
to tell to boon companions at your next 
revel, eh ?” 

Roger’s dark eyes flashed, and he in his turn 
bit his lip, and then replied with perfect defer- 
ence, but it may be with inward satisfaction : 

“ My lady, you do me injustice; while watch- 
ing the dishevelment of these royal tresses, the 
fancy enveloped me, naturally enough, that she 
who owned them was my bride.” 

“So!” ’Twasall she said, yet infinitely ex- 
pressive was the one word, the searching glance, 


the tender crimson dyeing her cheek. Immedi- 
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ately rising, she turned to him, saying with the 
grace of a duchess : 

“We will terminate this conversation in a 
more fitting place. Will you follow me to the 
saloon 

“T will follow you anywhere,” was the gallant 
response ; to which the lady vouchsafed never a 
word or a smile, but giving him one of the 
lighted candles, she led the way to an apartment 
across the corridor, which she had dignified by 
the name of saloon. 

It was a long, lofty room, furnished queerly 
enough with bright scarlet hangings, and here 
and there some odd, outlandish ornament, or 
odder relic of other climes. 

Within 2 large leathern chair, which stood by 
the fireplace, the lovely lady seated herself, 
pointing to another a little in front of her she 
wished her companion to occupy. She made a 
beautiful picture, more imposing than before, 
with her long golden-brown tresses enveloping 
herlike a soft amber cloud. A sad, tender dig- 
nity reigned in her demeanor as she broke the 
silence, saying : 

“By an idle jest, I dare say my security and 
peace are destroyed; for those who know of 
your tarrying within this haunted house, will 
want some satisfactory reply.” 

She said this to try him. 
hastily : 

“Lady, Iam a man of honor. I trust—for 
some reason I see—that you seek here secrecy 
and seclusion—I should not need to pledge my- 
self to be silent on the subject.” 

The color dyed her cheek faintly, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Pardon my suspicion,” she said, sadly; “if 
you had known how few I have met whom I 
could rely upon!” 

He assured her in the gentlest manner, and 
with the tears yet wetting her eyelashes, she 
went on: 

“To you, I will entrust my secret. It will be 
better for you to know the whole now; and I 
am sure you will be a friend.” 

Roger gave the most cordial assent to this; 
and with a little smile, she said: 

“My name is Mildred Moore. I am the 
daughter of the Mildred Carew whose ghost is 
said to haunt this mansion. You are no doubt 
familiar with the story of my earlier days, for on 
it I understand is founded the ghost story of 
which we spoke. You do not know that the 
rustic couple who had charge of me, after the 
inhospitable conduct of my grandfather, took me 
at once with all speed and caution back to 
France, where my aunt received me with much 
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joy, and with whom I have resided up to this 
time. 

“ Almost immediately upon my return, I was 
betrothed, as is the custom there even at that 
tender age, to the young Count de Lisle. Of 
course, for many years there could be neither 
pleasure nor repugnance in this knowledge. 
When I arrived at the age of sixteen, however, 
my destined husband came back from his sojourn 
in the East, and for the first time in ten years, I 
was presented to him. He was thrice my age, 
and had the appearance of being a much older 
man. 

“ By the same instinct which caused me to 
recognize in you a nature of delicacy and honor, 
I discovered at once in Jasper de Lisle the very 
opposite qualities. I felt that he was a bad, a 
cruel man—that he was steeped in vices of all 
kinds. My soul shrank in horror from him, 
despite his so-called great personal beauty and 
gentle manners, and I resolved never to marry 
him. I communicated this resolution to my 
aunt, who received it with the utmost disdain. 
‘I was a little fool,’ she said; ‘there never was 
a better, a braver gentleman in the world than 
Jasper de Lisle. I must obey her—she who had 
lived so much longer, and who loved me, knew 
what was best.’ 

“T knew it was of no use to expostulate, for 
my aunt, though a kind and generous woman, 
was as determined as ever was my stern grand- 
father. I was a child; it was customary for 
children to obey implicitly in France, whether in 
the choice of a gown or a husband. I next ap- 
pealed to De Lisle himself. I flung myself upon 
his generosity—alas, he had none! and thus I 
saw my horrid fate rapidly closing around me. I 
then proceeded to put into execution a plan of 
escape to America. To my nurse, a faithful 
Provence woman, I confided the whole. She 
decided at once to accompany me; and thus, by 
the aid of complete disguises, we succeeded in 
escaping in the dead of the night, and after walk- 
ing some five or six miles, were received on 
board a ship bound for America, as two peasant 
women. Mon Dieu! how my heart bounded, 
when I saw the vessel part from the shore, and 
leave behind all my misery. 

“I think Providence directed me to that ship, 
for there were two passengers, one an English- 
man and one an American, between whom I lis- 
tened to a conversation which matured my plan 
entirely. Fortunately I had been taught the 
English language from my English aunt. The 
American, amid other gossip, related to his 
friend the current story of the Carew ghost. 
From him, too, I learned in this way the exact 
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appearance and situation of the mansion. It 
seemed a godsend to me, and I determined at 
once to take up my abode in the deserted 
house. 

“ Madeline had been wise enough to stock the 
small portmanteau, which she carried, with quite 
a number of necessaries; and I did not scruple 
to'take what money I knew my aunt had set 
aside from my income, for my marriage portion, 
to accomplish the voyage. It was easy, in our 
common peasant dress, to leave the vessel at 
nightfall when we arrived in port, and without 
notice, to find our way here. We have lived in 
this manner for three months, without suspicion. 
Whenever our larder has needed replenishing, 
Madeline, in her housemaid attire, goes to mar- 
ket or to mill, taking care that the shades of 
evening shall give her friendly cover. 

“If it were not for the daily, hourly fear of 
being discovered some day by my indefatigable 
aunt and the determined Jasper De Lisle, I 
should enjoy this new, strange life with the dear- 
est relish. As it is, I take much pleasure in ex- 
ploring these quaint old rooms where my mother 
dwelt, and in assisting Madeline in our simple 
household labors. Ah, sir”—and those beau- 
tiful eyes sparkled with tears—“you cannot 
imagine how welcome this freedom is to me, who 
for the last ten years has been subjected to such 
horrible persecutions. Iam sure that in you I 
shall find a friend, and not an enemy.” 

He knelt at her feet and carried the fair hand 
she extended to his lips, saying : 

“ Dearest lady, on this lovely hand I swear 
to be from this moment your most devoted ser- 
vitor. In all times of peril, remember that I am 
your knight !” 

With a brilliant smile, half playful half ear- 
nest, she took from her neck a slender chain of 
gold, with a cross of the same material ap- 
pended, and with a royal motion touched his 
brow with it, saying : 

“I receive your allegiance, and dub you 
knight of the golden cross.” Then fastening it 
around his neck, she rose to depart. 

He sprang to his feet. 

“ Must I leave you now, Queen Mildred %”’ 

She blushed, as she replied : 

“It were better so, Sir Roger—it being hardly 
seemly for two single women to entertain a 
youth as hospitalitydemands. Do not think me 
discourteous, gentle sir; if my retinue were on a 
larger scale, you would not find me wanting. 
Besides, I fear me much that you would not rel- 
ish our quarters; for the chamber in which I 
first discovered you is only made habitable by 
bringing out of their retreats the few foreign ar- 
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ticles, which were gifts to my mother from her 
aunt in her girl days.” 

Roger assured her that her scruples should be 
respected, but pleaded for the privilege of visit- 
ing her upon the next evening. This request 
she granted with charming frankness, saying; 

“T am only too happy to gain so intelligent a 
companion in my solitude.” 

Bowing profoundly to her graceful salutation, 
and kissing the little gold cross, he went out 
from her presence. 

Great was the self-complacency of his com- 
panions of the revel, when to their eager ques- 
tions as to how he had passed the night, he an- 
swered solemnly that Carl’s story was only too 
true; and then, with a well-acted shiver, he con- 
fessed that the Lady Mildred had indeed ap- 
peared to him at midnight, and warned him 
threateningly away. 

It was noticed after this that Roger Morton, 
from the most idle youth in the town, became the 
most active and industrious, and went upon no 
more merry revels. It was thought that he now 
devoted his evenings to study, for a light was 
observed to shine from his chamber window long 
after midnight, sometimes. This was only 
Roger's ruse, that he might more safely visit the 
lonely dweller of the Carew mansion. 

One day Roger, who was the private secretary 
of the governor, in looking over the letters which 
it was a custom with him to leave at that honor- 
able official’s door, discovered one bearing the 
stamp of the French government. A great fear 
took possession of his heart ; he felt assured that 
it someway related to the fair Mildred—perhaps 
an order for her arrest and speedy return to 
France, signed, sealed and endorsed by the 
King of England, under whom, at that time, 
New York was in allegiance. Seizing his hat, 
he sought her and communicated his fears. 

“Ah, mon Dieu—mon Dieu!” she cried, sink- 
ing powerless into a chair. “I have no doubt 
but it isso. It is like my aunt—it is like Jasper 
De Lisle. Ah, mon ami, tell me what to do— 
where to hide! Save me—save me from the 
embraces of Jasper De Lisle! You promised to 
be my servitor—my knight I have crowned 
you 

He flung himself at her feet, and exclaimed, 
impetuously : 

“ Mildred, dearest lady, can you douht my 
truth, my fidelity? I have the will—I have the 
ability to save thee; but you yourself may object 
to the only means which seem feasible to 
effect it.” 

“Qno,no! Are you not my only friend? 
Speak quickly !” 
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“As my wife, beloved Mildred, 
safe |” 

She was looking straight into his eyes when 
he said this. She did not withdraw her gaze 
from him, but a fine crimson splendor over- 
‘spread her face, and then paling quickly, she 
said, with sad dignity : 

“Roger Morton, you are a gentleman—a man 
of honor. Give me now the truth, in God’s 
name. Is it through love, or your generous 
pity, that you offer this ?” 

He sprang to her side. 

“O,my heart’s treasure,” he cried, passion- 
ately, “have I not blessed even your persecu- 
tions, and recognized them as the great instrv- 
ment of my happiness? Love you! Mildred, 
you possess me body and soul. 1 have no hap- 
piness but in thee. It is the crown of joy to 
think of saving thee in the manner I suggest. 
Say that I may, my queen!” 

“To be thy wife will be my greatest happi- 
ness,” she replied, with her native innocent 
candor. 

He lifted her from the chair to his bosom, and 
said eagerly : 

“Then we must not defer the ceremony an 
hour. You must give me the right of protection 
before the governor opens this letter ” 

She rested against his breast a moment in si- 
lence, and then with his kisses raining warmly on 
her cheek and lips, answered : 

“T trust to thee,my true knight, from this 
moment forever !” 

There was a certain kind good justice who 
was a friend of Roger’s. To him he went and 
confided his story—of course refraining from 
mention of the suspected letter. A license was 
soon procured, and in an hour afterward, Roger 
Morton was sole possessor of the fair ghost of 
Carew. The letter turned out to be not quite so 
urgent as they had expected. It was a request, 
merely, for any knowledge of the fugitive— 
which, however, would no doubt have been fol- 
lowed by stronger measures. 

The good governor had a suspicion that his 
handsome young secretary withheld the missive 
until such time as it should be useless; but he 
had too kind a heart to give them anything but 
his blessing. We have no doubt but what my 
lady aunt and Master Jasper fumed mightily, 
when they discovered how they had been out- 
witted ; _ but they were wise enough to keep their 
own counsel, and subsequently, when political 
difficulties broke out, the old dame sought peace 
and quiet in the home of Roger Morton, Esq., 
and the fair Mildred, nor did they ever forget the 
happy sequel to The Ghost of the Carew House. 
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THE LAST TRUMPET. 


BY FREDERIC WRIGHT. 


The trumpet shall sound, and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first.—Paut. 


The hour of our glory is coming! is coming! 
The hour of redemption from darkness to light; 
When the dust-hidden jewels shall glisten, aye glisten, 
With beauty and lustre transcendently bright! 
Soon, soon shall the trumpet resounding, resounding, 
Mid the wave-hidden caves of the ocean, recall 
The millions of sleepers, whom ages on ages 
Have held undisputed, fast-bound in their thrall! 


The far-stretching desert, whose sands ever shifting, 
No dews ever know, save the tears of its ania, 
Shall send forth its victims by th ds on t ad 
Sun-bleached though they be, they shall waken egain! g 
By the low-gushing fountain, where resting in slumber, 
The travel-worn pilgrim had laid down to die; 
The battle-field gory—the garden, the mountain— 
The marble sarcophagus tenants supply. 


From the wild wood and coppice, where Murder, foul 
Murder, 
In darkness and silence hath hidden her slain; 
Ambition’s deep dungeons, the clods of the valley, 
All, all shall enfranchise their prisoners again! 
When the last trumpet sounding shall send forth its 
thousands, 
Awakening the echoes of heaven and hell— 
To the saints twill be music life-giving and glorious! 
To exile and sorrow—an anthem farewell! 


O, haste the glad moment—sweet mercy, propitious! 
May faith-gilded patience our bosoms prepare, 

To stand in the season of trying temptation— 
Rejoicingly faithful each burthen to bear; 

Wide spread forth your pinions, ye angels of goodness! 
Ye seraphim, hasten, O hasten your flight! 

Roll onward—roll swiftly—thou chariot of glory! 
And chase from our vision those shadows of night. 


THE PEASANT EMPRESS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN.* 


Tue shades of twilight were fast falling over 
mountainous, war-ravaged Livonia, when, pale, 
wearied and footworn, Catharina Alexowina en- 
tered a wayside cottage to seek rest. For 
many days had the peasant girl been upon 
her journey ; her stock of provisions in the little 
wallet upon her shoulder was quite exhausted ; 
and she felt more than usually dispirited, as in a 
trembling voice she begged a night’s lodging from 
the large coarse-featured hostess who stood in the 
low doorway of the miserable inn, engaged in 
rude, familiar and jocular converse with a group 
of rough, bearded soldiers who sat smoking on 
the benches just inside the keeping room. 

“ A bed and supper ! ho, pretty mistress ?”’ re- 
plied the woman, when Catharina, stepping up 
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beside heron the threshold, tremblingly made the 
inquiry. ‘And you have the wherewithal to 
pay? Beds and suppers are not given away 
these troublous times ;” and she boldly stared un- 
der the young girl’s coarse, brimmed hat. 

Catharina sank wearily against the doorpost, 
a hopeless expression settling over every feature. 
For her purse wgs empty. So long as it had 
contained a ruble she had not begged ; but now, 
hunger and night had been her prompters. 

“ Aha, I thought it!” coarsely exclaimed the 
woman. “A beggar! Owners of such pretty 
faces ’’—and she leered under the hat briy— 
“should not be long in want of a coin wherewith 
to pay for a night’s lodging! Hey, pretty one?’ 

The hot blood mounted to the girl’s cheek ; but 
she swallowed every indignant word that choked 
in her throat. Gathering up her wallet, she 
pulled her hat brim down to hide her face from the 
insolent.stare of the soldiery, and turned away. 

“That’s good! be off, luggage! ‘The Em- 


peror’s Drinking Cup’ has no room for such as 
hold themselves its mistress’s betters !” cried the 
termagant hostess, angered by the flush of pride 
and scorn her taunt had called to the girl’s cheek. 

“Hold, dame Bertha!” upspoke one of the 
soldiery, a stalwart, bearded man, who started 


up from leaning on his musket, and advanced to 
the door, a grim smile deepening about his coarse 
lips, “let the pretty stranger tarry, and hold me 
in payment for her reckoning, for, by our most 
royal King Charles, it is not often that our camp 
has followers such as this! And stay, my pretty 
one, and let a soldier, weary with a long day’s 
fighting for his king, slake his thirst upon thy 
lips thus!” And drawing her toward him with 
one grasp of his stalwart arm, he defiled her pure, 
crimson mouth with a kiss. 

A scream rent the air, an indignant blaze lit 
her eyes, and a hot blood-tide rushed over the 
Livonian maiden’s pale face. 5 

“Unhand me! let me go!” and she struggled 
violently in his hold. 

A coarse laugh, in which the woman Bertha 
joined, came from the group of soldiery who saw 
this little scene through the open door of the 
hut. A derisive smile deepened, about the 
soldier’s bearded lips. 

“ Ha, ha, my dainty snowbird, don’t struggle 
so!” he cried, folding her closer. ‘ You are but 
a feather in my grasp! But hold, by our good 
King of Sweden, but you shall rue that!” And 
he grasped her two wrists like an iron vice, and 
a gleam of deadly anger flashed into his eyes, as 
the maiden, in attempting to free herself, bestow- 
ed a succession of vigorous slaps upon his 
bronzed face. “Jade!” he gasped hoarsely, 
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“you shall pay dear for that insult. For the 
present thou art mine, but on the morrow I will 
turn thee over to the lowest ofthe camp. Thus 
does a soldier of the wars revenge himself on 
such as thee. Ho, there, dame Bertha, a blazing 
fire and good supper in your inner room—and 
bestir thyself quickly! Come, my fair vixen, I 
will help thee thither!” and he bore her shrink- 
ing along. 

“ Hold, good Alzof, let the girl go!” interposed 
the woman, now thoroughly frightened at the 
turn affairs had taken, and not wholly insensible 
to the imploring cry of the maiden: 

“Save me, you area woman! Saveme!” « 

“ Let her depart, good Alzof, or go hence your- 
self. Back to your camp, I pray you, soldiers !” 

“ The canting fool !” sneered the soldier with an 
oath. “No more of this! Let us go in, Bertha!” 

And he strode past her to a little inner room; 
but scarce had he gained the door, ere an iron 
footfall, the clatter of uniform, and a stern, manly 
voice, came over the outer threshold. 

“ Alzof, in our king’s name I command you 
to unhand the maid! Is it thus our innocent 
virgins are despoiled—and by a soldier who serves 
in the battles of Sweden? Shame on thee for a 
ravisher—a despoiler art thou—no soldier! They 
are brave meu!” 

And with a frown deepening over a stern brow, 
a gallant young officer, clad in the uniform of a 
Swedish subaltern, strode across the floor. The 
discomfited soldier shrank away, and the maiden 
sprang forward and knelt at her deliverer’s feet. 

“Go, Alzof!” and the officer pointed to the 
door. “This conduct shall not go unreported to 
the general, nor to the king, even!” and with 
fallen countenance, and curses, “not loud, but 
deep,”’ the villain crept away. 

“My poor child!” and the noble, handsome 
features softened as the officer stooped to raise 
the girl, “let me conduct you to a place of safe- 
ty—but, ah ! what—who do I see ?” and sudden- 
ly he paused, agitation and surprise took the 
place of pity, and he spoke no word till, stagger- 
ing against the wall and joyfully clasping the 
girl to his breast, he cried tenderly, “ Catharina !” 

“ Constantius, my deliverer!”’ and the maiden 
burst into a flood of tears. 

An hour after the twain sat in the officer’s pri- 
vate room in the Swedish camp, and Catharina 
related a narrative which, somchow seemed to 
affect the young officer strangely ; and afterward, 
coming from a few moments’ consultation with 
his superior officers, he bade the girl seek rest 
upon his low camp bed, while he himself should 
keep guard outside the door, and on the early 
morn he would conduct her on her journey. 
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But to acquaint our reader with the necessity 
of that journey—also with the history of the 
maiden and her deliverer, it is necessary to 
recapitulate an earlier period of their career. 


In Dorpat, a little city of Livonia, where the 
peasants tilled the rocky soil, and the women 
spun the fleece of their flocks, was born and bred 
a humble village maiden, Catharina Alexowina. 
The cottage where she lived with her aged 
widowed mother, was miserable enough with its 
rude, unplastered log-walls, clay floor, and straw- 
thatched roof, and but sorry company was the 
decrepid old woman, dozing half her time away 
in the chimney nook ; but the child Catharina— 
flitting about her daily tasks, now bringing fag- 
ots for the fire, now spinning the wool, for which 
task her mother’s fingers had got too old and 
lame, now keeping their scanty wardrobe trim 
and clean with all the skill of a thrifty hand- 
maiden, and now preparing their frugal meals of 
goat’s milk and coarse bread—grew toward girl- 
hood, fairer and purer in her beauty than many 
a royal maiden cradled in satin and eider down. 

Her long, fair hair, yellow as the floss of the 
corn-silk, fell adown shoulders white as the snows 
on Mount Caucasus ; the Danube’s tide rippled 
never so musically in its merriest flow as the 
laugh that floated between her lips of coral red ; 
and eyes, blue as the flax-flower, and scft in their 
gaze as the lambent moonlight sparkling over 
Livonian plains of snow, conned her books “ be- 
tween whiles” as she rested from her spinning, 
or household tasks. 

At an early age the girl had taken one step 
above-her humble condition, for her mother had 
taught her to read, and a good old Lutheran 
minister, resident in the neighborhood, who had 
earliest laid his hands in blessing on the fair 
child’s head, also lent her little books and in- 
structed her in the maxims and duties of religion. 

And so the fair girl grew toward womanhood, 
not only endowed with that gift of beauty which 
Nature had so bestowed upon her above any oth- 
er Livonian maiden, but, as our historian has it 
chronicled, “with a ready and solid turn of 
thought, a strong and right understanding.” It 
cannot be supposed that among the bold Livoni- 
an peasantry, there were many who remained 
insensible to the charms and accomplishments of 
her who had, simply by her diligent endeavors, 
so elevated herself above those surrounding her. 
From far and near they came—rough, hardy, but 
honest mountaineers, and tillers of the soil in the 
fertile valleys—to offer her marriage ; but from 
each and every suitor Catharina turned away, 
for, thus early, no other sentiment than affection 


for her aged and dependent mother had intruded 
upon her heart. Therefore, they who came with 
vows of love, departed as they came, with no less 
of love, but an added feeling akin to respect, as 
for a superior; for the maiden who, in refusing 
them, did it with the gentle condescension of a 
royal maid, rather-than a low-born peasant girl 
in communion with her equals. Mayhap, thus 
early, Catharina Alexowina felt a presence of 
that future greatness which was to encircle her 
brow, still young and fair, in early womanhood, 
with an empress’s coronal. 

When Catharina was fifteen, her aged mother 
died, and a home was proffered the lonely orphan 
in the house of the good old Lutheran minister. 
There were many sons and daughters in the old 
man’s house—one, a brave, handsome young 
soldier about to set out in all the glory of his new 
uniform, and the ardor of a youthful enthusi- 
asm, for the wers then raging between Russia and 
Sweden; and this same young soldier, during 
his visits home from the military school, had 
lately begun to look with favoring eyes upon the 
fair Catharina ; but there were a brood of smaller 
children yet to clothe and feed, and educate from 
the old man’s scanty income, and no sooner was 
Catharina installed under his sheltering roof, 
than she resolved to turn her own education to 
account by becoming their instructors, thus less- 
ening the expenditures of the household by doing 
away with the necessity of a governess. 

This offer was gladly embraced by the good 
old man, who saw in this act of prudence anoth- 
er proof of her wisdom and discretion, and from 
that period she was received in his heart as his 
adopted child. The same teachers who came to 
the house to instruct his elder daughters in the 
accomplishments of music and dancing, also 
gave instruction to Catharina; she shared every 
privilege of the household; and so two years 
went by—passed in happy and calm enjoyment 
in the minister’s house—two years wherein the 
yong officer served the emperor eagerly and 
faithfully, till suddenly the good old Lutheran 
minister died. But a scanty pittance remained 
for the support of his widow and children, and 
Catharina, more accomplished, more beautiful, 
but alas! poorer and lonelier than ever, was 
again thrown upon the world. 

At this time the only love dream which had 
briefly brightened her life rose up before her ; 
but alas ! only to mock her with its remembrance 
—for no vows had been exchanged between her 
and the young soldier, though he had held her 
close to his heart one moment at parting, and 
whispered, “ We shall meet again, Catharina! 
When I come home—then—” but the soldier had 
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hastened away, and whatever remained unsaid, 
was left to be woven, warp and woof, from her 
own imagination. 

But now there was no longer “home” to 
which the young enthusiast might return; anoth- 
er clergyman had come to dwell in the same 
house wherein his father had dwelt, and guide 
the same flock his father had tended. Poverty 
pressed sore upon the widow and fatherless ; and 
the stranger must not take the bread from the 
children’s mouths. And, added to this, the war 
had never raged more violently; Swedes and 
Russians by turns ravaged the country ; it might 
be years before the son and soldier could return 
to them, perhaps he might never come, four, alas! 
the chances of war were uncertain. 

All this was agonizing to the young girl, but 
she had no leisure to brood over such reveries. 
A new resolve was born in her mind. At Mar- 
ienburgh, “a city of greater plenty,” at some 
distance, she might find employment—perhaps 
sufficient to transmit a portion of her earnings to 
the aed widow and children of her benefactor. 
‘Accordingly, with her scanty wardrobe, which 
she had generously insisted upon sharing with her 
girl-companions, and a little hoarded sum of 
money, packed in a wallet which she bore upon 
her shoulder, Catharina set out upon her journey. 

Through a wild, ravaged, and miserable re- 
gion—despising the dangers and fatigues inci- 
dent to her way—urged on by conscious rectitude 
of purpose and a high and firm bravery. So, for 
many days, had Catharina kept on her way. 
And we have seen how at length the guiding 
hand of Providence led her to her deliverer and 
lover—Constantius Sibriski. 


Scarcely had the east begun to blush at the 
advent of the day-god from Aurora’s arms, and 
the plains of Livonia reflect back the rosy tint 
from her broad-sheeted snows, ere Catharina 
awoke from her slumbers. » 

She had met Constantius—had passed a whole 
night under the same covering that sheltered 
his head ; had heard him pacing to and fro in the 
guard-room before her door until she sank into a 
happy and profound slumber; she had found 
protection from insult at the hands of one she 
loved—how strange it all seemed! Not until, 
hearing her footsteps within, the young oflicer 
knocked for admission, and after an affectionate’ 
greeting, bade her hasten to prepare for her 
further journey—not until he placed in her hands 
a letter of recommendation to one of the most 
influential citizens of Marienburgh, whispering, 
“You must depart now, but I willseek you very 


soon at Marienburg, my own Catharina ;” then 


embraced her and assisted her to mount the fleet 
horse he had procured to carry her the remnant 
of her journey, and entrusted her to the care of 
safe escorts—not until all this was over, and the 
girl found herself at every moment further from 
the camp, did she realize that she had indeed 
met and parted again from her lover. Then a 
new joy filled her heart, and but little sorrow, 
for God, who had so providentially guided them 
together, would surely again unite them. So 
reasoned Catharina ; and in the full faith of her 
pious, innocent belief, she went on her way— 
now building (as every maiden builds) rare 
castles in the air, whose stately halls the be- 
loved’s feet shall tread beside her own; anon 
bursting forth into some gleeful carol—and so, 
as the twilight fell, she entered Marienburgh. 

Presenting her letter of recommendation to 
Mr. Gluck, the superintendent of the city, who 
had formerly been the intimate friend of Con- 
stantius’s father, again was Catharina received 
into the bosom of an accomplished and interest- 
ing family, and again she assumed the duties of 
governess to her benefactor’s two daughters. 

At this time she had barely reached the age of 

seventeen ; but the trials through which she had 
passed ; the quietude of her tastes and habits; 
and above all her dignity of demeanor, invested 
her with all the attractions of a ripened woman ; 
and one day the humble governess was surprised 
by an offer of marriage from Mr. Gluck—a man, 
though beyond middle age, still handsome, affa- 
ble, and possessing many attractions younger 
suitors would have coveted aside from his 
elevated rank ia social and civil life. 
” Perhaps the superintendent felt a pang of dis- 
appointment when the beautiful young girl, 
bursting into tears, confessed the story of her love 
fur another, and gently, but firmly, refused his 
generous offer ; but very certain ic is, that though 
he failed to win her as wife, she was to him 
henceforth no less a daughter. 

“ Do not weep, my child,” he said, kindly. 
“Tvis but right. The young should only mate 
with the young—May should never be joined 
with December. Find here a home till your 
brave young lover comes from the wars to claim 
you.” 

Thus, once more in calmness, a few months 
went by, Catharina “ biding her time,” and qui- 
etly happy ; till one day, with the clangor of war 
trumpets, and the fife and dram, a detachment 
of the army, anxious to encamp for a season, 
entered the city of Marienburgh. 

“‘ He is come, he is come!” whispered Catha- 
rina to her wildly beating heart when she stood 
upon the highest towers of the superintendent’s 
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house and looked afar to where the royal banners 
flaunted on the air; and every rapidly nearing 
peal of the trumpet seemed to bring her a token 
of love from Constantius. 

That night, the soldiers garrisoned and quar- 
tered in the city. The young officer did indeed 
seek the house of the superintendent; but not 
with the same lithe, active form and handsome 
features he possessed when last he had parted 
from Catharina—for the ravaging missiles of war 
had done their work—he had lost an arm, and 
his face was much disfigured by wounds received 
in late encounters. Here, then, was the test of 
Catharina’s love and courage. 

“She cannot love me, a maimed, crippled 
soldier! She cannot mate her fresh youth and 
beauty with my wasted energy and vigor!” the 
officer said despondently, as he sat awaiting her 
in a room of Mr. Gluck’s house. ‘“ It would be 
ungenerous of me to ask it. I will release her!” 

But when Catharina appeared, though she 
turned pale, and wept unrestrainedly for a few 
moments, she nobly laid her hand in his, saying : 

“ Constantius, these tears are for you. It is so 
sad—so sudden. But they are the last I shall 
have cause to shed; for when I am your wife 
there will be small need for weeping, will there 
not, my beloved ?” 

“ My own noble girl!” and the crippled sol- 
dier’s remaining arm was strong enough to en- 
fold her in a fervid clasp to a throbbing heart; 
and manhood’s eyes were not ashamed to let fall 
a few hot tears upon the blushing smiling face 
lifted from his shoulder. 

That night, while the soldiers revelled in their 
quarters, and straggling notes of fife or drum 
floating out on the night air proclaimed the rev- 
elry, the superintendent of Marienburgh with 
his two daughters stood in their parlor, one or two 
brother officers obeyed Constantius’s summons 
to join them, and a Lutheran clergyman married 
the disabled, disfigured officer and brave Catha- 
rina Alexowina. 

At midnight, even before the quiet festivities 
at the superintendent’s house were over—while 
the revelry in the camp was at its height—there 
came a trumpet peal louder and shriller than 
any preceding, and a booming of cannon that 
brought a deadly pallor to the young officer’s 
cheek. 

“ By heavens, it is theenemy! The Russians 
are upon us!’ And with one hasty kiss upon the 
bride’s white lips, he grasped his sword and 
rushed to the camp. 

But what boots it to recount the events of 
many days that followed? It was the old story 
over again; a story that is ever repeated where 
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“wer with hideous front” stalks over the land; 
a tale of assault, defeat; renewed assault and 
victory ; carnage the most terrible ; the taking of 
garrisons ; the sacking of the city, and the indis- 
criminate slaughter of men, women and children 
put to the sword; a sickening, painful recital, 
whose horrors we would fain not recall. Suffice 
it, that when, three days after, Catharina, half 
dead with fright and starvation, crept from a 
large clay oven where she had hidden herself in 
the fury of the slaughter, she saw a smoking 
city—the dead bodies of all her Livonian friends 
—and, prostrate upon the threshold of her former 
home, she stumbled over the corpse of her Con- 
stantius, who, with a gunshot wound in his ~ 
breast, had still found strength to crawl back to 
the house where he was married, to die ! 

“My husband, my husband!” she moaned 
sadly, sitting down on the door-stone and draw- 
ing his dabbled head into her lap. “ Ye would 
not rob me of him?” she said, in a hollow voice, 
as a burly Russian soldier, wandering through 
the ruined city, discovered her and laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, exclaiming : 

“Ha! you must have hidden deep; but were 
glad to creep from your nest at last. I claim 
you for my slave!” 

Catharina rose quietly and shook his hand 
from her shoulder. 

“Do not touch me! I will go. But you can- 
not claim him. A mightier conqueror than you, 
a mightier than Peter the Great has been here 
before you—even Death. I am ready now!” 
And stooping to sever a lock of gory hair from 
his temple with a silver bodkin she drew from 
her own braids, and imprinting a long, long kiss 
upon his forehead, Catharina walked quietly 
away, following her master. For the free-born, 
Livonian peasant maiden, the gallant Livonian 
ofticer’s wife, was a serf—a slave ! 


There were hurry and bustle, and pomp and 
splendor at the regal mansion of Prince Menzi- 
koff in St. Petersburgh. Not that there was not 
ordinarily much of pomp and luxury in this 
princely abode—not that costly satins embroid- 
ered with gold, and silken velvets, and rarest 
ermine, were unknown there; for, surely, who 
had greater claim to the luxuries of the greatest 
empire on earth than that empire’s greatest prince 
and general ‘—but this was no ordinary occasion, 
royalty itself had signified its desire to pay the 
most noble and powerful Prince Menzikoff, and 
general of all the Russians armies a friendly 
visit—hence was it that draperies of cloth of 
gold were hung anew upon the walls, rich- 
est carpets and furs covered the floors, waxen 
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tapers and brilliant burners were placed in réad- 
iness to light darkened apartments, and the 
choicest fruits and delicacies were prepared to 
regale his most high excellency, the illustrious 
emperor of all the Russias, Peter the Great. 

At high noon, amid the flourish of trumpets 
and the inspiring sound of martial music, the 
emperor advanced to the palace of the prince, 
and was received with as much of parade and 
pomp as royal etiquette could desire. After an 
hour of converse relative to the affairs of the 
state and army, dinner was announced ; and here 
the emperor sat under a canopy of richest silks, 
with his host upon his right, and the Princess 
Caroline, Prince Menzikoff’s sister, upon his left, 
while a brilliant array of court ladies and nobles 
filled the board, laden with the choicest viands. 
And much fluttering was there that day among 
the hearts of those noble Russian dames—for no 
empress had sat upon the Russian throne since 
the time when their liege’s consort, a haughty, 
ambitious woman, had died, years since—and 
perhaps, that day, the eyes of Peter the Great, 
roving over the flower of his kingdom, should 
select the future sharer of his throne and destinies. 
So it was that many an anxious heart beat un- 
der an ermined boddice; and many an eye, 
bright as the diamonds gleaming on silken and 
velvet robes, anxiously noted the wandering 
glances of the emperor. 

“ By our sceptre, good prince, but who is yon 
houri among your train of slaves ?”’ And Peter 
the Great struck his drinking cup so hard upon 
the board that it gave a sharp metallic ring. 
“Have the angels come down to be your serfs, 
mine host? See, she is bearing that tray of dried 
fruits thither 

“She is Catharina, a serf,” answered Prince 
Menzikoff, looking benignantly toward the young 
girl, who, with modest mien, yet with a dignity 
of manner, and a wonderful beauty of person, 
might have vied with any lady in ermine and 
diamonds at that princely board, passed round 
among the guests with a tray of dried fruits. 
“ Here, Catharina, the emperor has been pleased 
to note you; come hither, my child!” Then, 
turning toward the emperor, he added: “ Her’s 
is a sad story; and she is above her condition. 
She was a captive in your majesty’s wars! I 
will, some day, give you her history !” 

With dignified mien, Catharina advanced to 
the seat of theemperor. Neither blush of confu- 
sion nor pallor of fear shaded her cheek, as she 
thus came face to face with the great emperor. 
But there was a charming mixture of grace and 
respect in her attitude, as she stood with bowed 
head before her sovereign ; and the beauty of the 
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most elegant court lady in St. Petersburgh paled » 
that day in the eyes of Peter the Great as he 
looked upon the serf. 

“Your name is Catharina?” queried the 
emperor. 

« Ay, sire !”’ and she bowed her head. 

“ You were not always a slave ?” 

A vision swept past the maiden’s eyes: a 
vision of a hut in Livonia, where she had sat 
spinning beside,her aged mother, deep into the 
night. Again she bowed her head, this time 
with paling cheek. 

“No, sire!’ And she meekly clasped her 
hands, as if in token of hopeless submission. 

“Catharina, you are very beautiful. Would 
you be free?” And the emperor leaned forward 
a little. 

“ You are very kind; but it would not differ 
with me much. They are all dead.” And her 
lips quivered, “I am happy here.” Her eyes 
drooped again. 

“T could make you free! I could make you 
the richest lady in the land—and create you 
princess! I could bestow you upon my bravest 
noble, and he should be proud to touch your 
hand as his bride. Shall it be so, Catharina ?” 

“O,no,no! Not that, not that! Anything 
but that, sire!” And the serf sank at the empe- 
ror’s feet while a few faint sobs shook her frame. 
“Not that, sire!’ And she clasped his knees. 
“You do not know—it was there, in Marien- 
burgh—but, ah! where am I? I forget, Catha- 
rina is but a poor slave, and she is talking to the 
emperor. Pardon her, sire!” And she humbly 
bent her head, hiding her face in her clasped 
hands. 

With a smile upon his lips, but something 
strangely akin to moisture in his eyes, Peter the 
Great raised the serf from his feet, gave her 
wine from his own goblet, and then the noble 
Princess Caroline herself led her from the apart- 
ment. The feast went on until a late hour, and 
the wine cup passed freely; but though many 
observed that the emperor sat abstracted and 
gloomy, or talked only in a low tone with their 
entertainer, and anxious glances were bestowed 
from bright eyes upon the moody monarch, yet 
none noted, save Prince Menzikoff, how often 
the lips of Peter the Great pressed the rim of his 
golden drinking cup where the lips of Catharina 
had drank before him. That day the mighty 
emperor of all the Russias returned to his 
palace in love with Catharina, the serf! 


Again the emperor sat in the palace of Prince 
Menzikoff ; but this time no courtly host, no dia- 
monded lady, no ermined noble, stood before 
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him. Only the beautiful serf, whose blue eyes 
had burned into his heart, was in his presence. 

“ Catharina!’ And the monarch knelt before 
her, and respectfully kissed her white hand—the 
hand that for months had done menial service 
ere she had been bought from her rude master 
by the kind Prince Menzikoff, who gave her into 
the charge of his sister. ‘ Catharina, but yester- 
day I saw you; yet years could not have more 
indelibly graven you into my heart of hearts. 
But yesterday I offered to wed you to any ifoble 
in the land, and you refused such. Now, a 
monarch kneels for your smile—a lonely, weary 
man, fainting under the burden of his greatness, 
who once was forced to wed a woman whom he 
could not love; but now would cast his sceptre 
at her feet, for the love of Catharina, the peer- 
less, the beautiful! Do not answer me yet, till 
I have told you that I know all—your love, your 
bravery, and your sorrow; and here I swear on 
bended knees, that should you put your hand in 
mine and say me ‘ yea,’ I will never begrudge the 
love you may give to the dead. Now, Catharina !” 

And Catharina, the serf, very quietly put her 
white hand into his, and bending down, imprint- 
ed a kiss upon his seamed forehead with “ Yea, 
sire !’’ What mattered it that a hot tear dropped 
like a diamond among the monarch’s thick 
locks? That tear was for the dead. 

And Peter the Great, quite like any other 
lover, and just as though he were not emperor of 
all the Russias, clasped her to his heart, and 
with rapturous kisses, whispered, ‘“ Catharina, 
my beloved—my empress 

Afterward there was a marriage in private, 
whereat some few of the nobles did not hesitate 
to express their opinion to each other, though 
with due caution that no lisp should reach the 
ears of his most august highness, the emperor; 
but Prince Menzikoff very properly silenced all 
with the just remark, that “ Virtue alone is the 
properest ladder to a throne.” 

And Catharina lived, and loved, and died; 
and years afterward, the great bell of St. Peters- 
burgh tolled for her funeral ; history has embla- 
zoned her virtues; and Goldsmith informs us 
that “ when she had greatly filled all the stations 
of empress, friend, wife and mother, she bravely 
died without regret, regretted by all.” 

But perhaps history does not think it worth re- 
cording that, when the Empress of Russia 
breathed her last, close over the heart that had 
ceased its throbs furever, lay a lock of hair she 
had severed from the head of her dead husband, 
Constantius, at Marienburgh ! 


Long words, like long dresses, frequently hide 
something wrong about the understanding. 
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THE HAND THAT MADE THEM IS DIVINE. 
BY CHARLES GITHENS. 


Tis sweet, as from some beetling cliff 
We gaze on the deep sea, 

To hear its dashing, foaming waves 
Chant their wild melody : 

No praise of human pomp they sing, 
No lays of triumph boom, 

Man’s empire stops at Ocean’s shore— 
There droops the conqueror’s plume! 


A solemn dirge they grandly sing, 
Majestic as they roll; 
The mighty Past’s sad requiem 
Low, mournfully they toll; 
Pointing to wrecks of empires vast, 
That strew their caverned floor— 
To mouldering forms, that in the past 
The smile of beauty wore! 


When summer’s joyous days are come, 
We range the blooming dell, 

Where feathered songsters warble sweet 
Their music-breathing spell ; 

And fairest flowers bashful woo 
The gentle, balmy air, 

And nought of gloom or discord mars 
A scene so bright and fair. 


At sunset, from the mountain's brow 
We watch the sun’s bright beams 
With rays of deepening glory gild 
The hill-tops, vales and streams: 
Thus Sol salutes fair Evening’s cheek, 
The dewdrop seeks the rose; 
O'er tired Nature sable Night 
Its mantle gently throws! 


Enraptured gaze we on the work 
Art’s daring sons have wrought, 
On Fancy’s beauties, and the wealth 
From Kuowledge, gained by Thought! 
We scan the Philosophic page, 
And drink in Wisdom’s lore, 
And, led by Science’s spreading beams, 
Her fertile realms explore. 


Thus, Nature, Art, and Science, all, 
Their varied charms combine, 

To fill the soul of uwe-struck man 
With images sublime! 

QO, happy they who thus behold 
The impress of His hand, 

Who from dull Chaos formed a world 
So bright, so fair, so grand! 
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ADVENTURE AT JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 


Ove fine morning when we were cruising on 
the Pacific coast, we found ourselves becalmed 
within a few cables’ length of the island of Juan 
Fernandez. I was then serving in the capacity 
of ordinary seaman. In company with several 
other youngsters on board, I asked, and obtained 


permission of the captain to take the jolly boat 
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and go on shore for an hourortwo. Our anxiety 
to set foot upon the ground that was so long a 
time the home of Crusoe, was so great, I assure 
you we were not long in lowering the boat. If 
there were any signs of a breeze before our re- 
turn, we were to be recalled by a signal from the 
masthead. After being admonished by the cap- 
tain to keep a sharp lookout for the signal, we 
shoved off, and in a few moments, after some 
difficulty in landing, on acconnt of the heavy 
surf, we hauled our boat on to the beach, and 
started on a cruise inland. We had been on 
shore nearly an hour without seeing anything 
very remarkable, when one of our number who 
had strayed a short distance from the rest of our 
party suddenly exclaimed, “ Just look here, ship- 
mates, and see what there is cat in this tree!” 
We went to the tree, and read the following, dis- 
tinetly engraved upon the bark : 


“Tuomas SawYEr, 


Seaman of ship Ocean Wave, 1840.” 


As there was a seaman on board our ship of 
the same name, our curiosity was excited, and 
after speculating for a moment upon the proba- 
bility of its having been done by “our Tom,” we 
resolved to question him upon the matter the 
first opportunity that offered after we were again 
on board the ship. Said Tom, by the way, was 
an inveterate Yarn-spinner, and we concluded 
not to mention the matter to him until we had 
first given him an opportunity of speaking of it 
himself. Just then our return signal was ran up 
to the masthead. We launched our boat and 
pushed off; but we were hardly a boat’s length 
away from the beach, when a huge roller coming 
a little further in shore than its companions, sent 
boat, boys and all, high, but not dry on to the 
beach again. We launched again and were 
more successful, and in a few moments we were 
safe on board the ship. A fine breeze soon 
sprung up and we were again bowling mer- 
rily along over the blue Pacific. That night, in 
the dog watch Tom Sawyer accosted me thus : 

“ Well, Ned, did you see anything on old Sel- 
kirk’s plantation worth going ashore for ?”’ 

“I saw nothing remarkable,” said I; “but 
were you ever ashore on that island, Tom ?” 

* Ab! that I was,” said he, “and I came nigh 
losing the number of my mess there, too ¢” 

“ How was that, Tom?” said one of our men, 
who joined us at that moment; “tell us all 
about it.” 

“ Well, d’ye see,” said Tom, “Iwas one of the 
crew of the old Ocean Wave, bound from Bos- 
ton to Callao, We had a/fine ran down the 
South American coast, and doubled the cape with 
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stu’nsails set alow and aloft ; but having a good 
many head winds on the Pacific side, we were 
driven somewhat to the west’ard of our trae 
course, and one fine morning we found ourselves 
abreast of this island. Just then our breeze failed 
us, and we lay becalmed, near about the same 
spot where we were this morning, only a little 
farther off shore. Our skipper was a free and 
easy sort of fellow, and it was a prodigious small 
amount of work we done on board, except to 
work the ship; and as we lay becalmed the 
greater part of the day, we had nothing to do but 
loaf about the decks, and stand by to ‘trim’ for 
a breeze, whenever it might come. 

“In the afternoon watch, as I stood looking 
ove: the rail, I sees a mighty fine porpoise come 
swimming and playing alongside, as much as to 
say, ‘catch me if you can.’ Now Tom Sawyer 
was just the man to take a stump like that; so I 
goes to the bow locker and gets the harpoon—we 
had one on purpose for porpoises—but as I look- 
ed over the rail, after bending a rope into the 
harpoon, and getting all ready for a strike, the 
porpoise was nowhere to be seen. A little time 
after, however, I sees him away for’ard under the 
flying jib-boom. As soon as I could cast the 
rope off from the harpoon, I cut away over the 
forecastle, and laid out on to the boom, harpoon 
in hand, determined to have him come inboard 
and report himself. As soon as I could station 
myself astride the boom, I made the end of one 
of the flying jib gaskets fast to the harpoon, and 
just then the porpoise came swimming along 
directly underneath where 1 was hove to. I let 
drive at him, and the old harpoon took him 
square in the back. Iwas in such a hurry to 
strike, I never looked to see if the gasket was all 
clear; and as luck would have it, somehow or 
other, the gasket had taken a turn round my 
starboard leg, and the result of my carelessness 
was, I found myself off the boom, and going 
under water at the rate of about ten knots. I 
reckoned that when the old fellow got the 
length of the gasket run out, he’s have to heave 
to; but he was under such headway the gasket 
snapped like a thread, close up to the boom, and 
away he went, taking Tom Sawyer along with 
him. 

“T’d no notion of being towed in that kind of 
style for any great length of time, especially as 
the varmint headed off in a contrary direction to 
the one which I wished to go; so as soon as I 
could haul in the slack of my ideas a little, I 
managed to draw my sheath knife, and cut my- 
self clear. As I had never béen accustomed to 
living under water a great while at a time, I im- 
mediately came to the surface, and as soon as I 
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could clear my eyes, and blow a little of the salt 
water from my mouth, I looked about for the 
ship, and ‘ shiver my timbers’ if she wasn’t half 
a mile away, scudding afore a squall. Here was 
a fine go; and what was to be done? Thinking 
it somewhat doubtful about my having been seen 
from the ship, as all hands were busy shortening 
sail, and knowing that if I had been seen it 
would be considerable time before they could put 
the ship about and come back to look after me, 
at the rate it was blowing then, and not wishing 
to do anything rash or unadvisedly about the 
matter, I immediately chose a committee of one 
to devise ways and means whereby the said 
Thomas Sawyer could be extricated from the 
perilous position which he then occupied. 

“The conclusion arrived at by the said com- 

mittee, after due deliberation, was, that the ship 
was so far away, and going at such arate of 
speed, that it would be useless for the said 
‘Thomas to try to overtake her by swimming, 
and as the distance between the said Thomas 
Sawyer and the island of Juan Fernandez was 
much less than the distance between him and the 
ship, it was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that the suid Thomas Sawyer be advised 
to strike out fur—overtake—and reach, the afore- 
said island by swimming. 

“ Acting agreeably to the wishes of the com- 
mittee, I struck out for the island, and after half 
an hour of rather hard swimming, owing to the 
nasty sea which had been kicked up by the 
squall, L found myself ashore upon the planta. 
tion formerly owned by the honorable Mr. 
Crusoe. Thinking it barely possible that when 
I should be missed on board the ship they would 
come back to look after me, I kept a sharp 
lookout ou the beach the remainder of the day, 
but at sundown the ship was hull down to the 
north and east. I then give up all hopes of the 
ship coming back to look after me, so long a 
time had elapsed since we dissolved partnership ; 
so I went a little further inland and looked about 
me for a place to stow myself away for the night. 

“Not liking Crusee’s plan, that of roosting in 
a tree, 1 ‘hove to,’ upon the ground, directly 
underneath one, and in a little time I was as 
sound asleep, as if I’d. been in my own berth on 
board the Ucean Wave. I was always a regular 
clipper on dreams, and on that oceasion my 
‘sleeping thoughts’ sheered about with a perfect 
looseness. 1 dreamed of all manner of things, 
from a porpoise, to Robinson Crusee; till at last 
I fetched up in a bar-room of a sailor's boarding- 
house in New-Orleans. 

“There I fell in with an old, but not much 
respected shipmate of mine, who immediately 


stepped up to the bar, and asked me to lend a 
hand to splice the mainbrace, but being one of that 
uncommon kind of animals—a sailor who never 
drinks anything stronger than the stu’nsail-boom- 
tea, and the muddy coffee which is served up in 
American vessels, of course I was obliged to 
refuse his offer, which I did, as I fancied, in the 
politest manner. 

“ He emptied his glass, and the one which had 
been filled for me, then as he turned away, hit 
me a@ punch in my waist timbers that sent me 
half across the floor. This woke me up, as a 
punch of another kind does most people, only in 
a different sort of way; and instead of a ‘bully 
sailor,’ I foand what proved to be an everlasting 
great wild loar, rooting me over, evidently with 
the intention of making a cannibal of himself. 
Now as I’d always had a particular dislike to 
being eaten I resolved not to put up with it on 
that occasion ; and, as somebody said, ‘ thinking 
discretion the better part of valor,’ I jumped 
upon my fevt, then leaped up and caught hold of 
one of the lower limbs, and swung myself up in- 
to the tree. : 

“ The animal immediately tried all his powers 
of persuasion, in the way of grunts, to induce 
me to come down, but it was of no kind of use, 
for 1d already had a taste of how the varmint 
inserted tecth, and of the two, I liked my berth 
in the tree better than the one upon the ground, 
so I concluded to remain where I was, thinking 
that by time to ‘turn to’ in the morning watch, 


my unwelcome visitor would depart. I took 
off my neckerchief, and passing it through my 
belt, mace it fast toa limb of the tree, so that 
there would be no danger of my falling to the 
ground, and ina little time I dropped off to 
sleep again. It was but a little while at a time 
that I could sleep, though, for the animal at the 
foot of the tree kept up such a continued series 
of grunts, longer than from the deck to the mast- 
head of a three thousand ton ship. 

“ Now, shipmates, you can all testify that I 
doesn’t like to be disturbed in my watch below ; 
and on that particular occasion I’d a greater dis- 
like to being disturbed than on ordinary occa- 
sions, fur it was the first cliance I’d had forall 
night in since leaving port, and I’d calculated on 
doing a very large amount of sleeping ; so you 
will not think strange that long before time to 
turn to in the morning watch, all the evil in me 
was aroused, thereby causing me to say many 
hard words, all of which were intended for the 
animal at the foot of the tree. When it was 
fairly light in the morning, as my visitor had 
showed no signs of an intention to weigh anchor 
and make sail, I set the few brains which I hap- 
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ADVENTURE AT JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


pened to have about me to work to devise some 
plan whereby I could get rid of his presence. 

“ The first plan which entered my head was to 
go to the bow locker, and get a good, long, stout 
bit of rope, and make a noose in one end of it, 
then throw it over the limb and stand by for a 
chance to throw it over the varmint’s head, 
whereby I calculated he would soon choke to 
death ; but a serious objection to this otherwise 
feasible plan, was the fact of my not being on 
board the ship, which would prevent my obtain- 
ing the desired rope; therefore it was found 
necessary to try some other plan than that of 
hanging. Various were the remedies proposed, 
but { rejected them all, till at last I hit upon the 
following expedient, which proved highly success- 
fal. I cut along, straight stick, the small end 
of one of the limbs of the tree, and trimmed off 
all the leaves and twigs, then sharpened one end 
of it as sharp as it possibly could be sharpened 
with an old rusty sheath knife. This made 


quite a respectable harpoon, although I had some 
doubts concerning its durability. When this was 
finished, I worked my way down to the lower 
limb of the tree, where I found I could easily 
reach the ground with my harpoon ; so I seated 


myself astride the limb, with my back against 
the body of the tree, and stood ready for a strike 
if an opportunity should offer. 

“The desired opportunity soon came, for the 
old ‘porker’ seeing me come lower down the 
tree, had probably concluded that I was about to 
come to the ground; so reared upon his hind legs 
with his fore paws upon the trunk of the tree, 
where he stood waiting to receive me. He was 
somewhat mistaken in his calculations, though, 
for as soon as I could get myself comfortably 
seated on the limb, I lowered my stick down 
within a few inches of his head, and in a moment 
more I struck with all my might, and the sharp 
end of the stick took him square in the starboard 
eye, completely disabling him in that quarter. 
I kept my hold of the stick when I struck, wish- 
ing to reserve it for a strike at the other eye. 

“Tt was some time, though, before I could get 
another chance to strike, fur the loss of his eye 
made the old varmint tear round like a ship in a 
heavy sea without any rudder, and when at last 
he did get calmed down, he was exceedingly shy 
of my stick, and whenever I made a movement 
With it, would dodge back from the tree. I hit 
upon a plan, though, which was the means of 
drawing the old fellow within the range of my 
stick. I had on one of these blue dungaree 
‘jumpers.’ I took. it off and dropped it to the 
ground close to the roots of the tree. As I ex- 


and immediately proceeded to tear it im pieces, 
He had not concluded the operation though, 
when dab went my stick into his other eye. He 
was now totally blind, so I concluded it would 
be a perfectly safe operation for an able bodied 
seaman like myself, to attack him, although I 
must confess, that while “he had two good ‘top- 
lights,’ I had no desire of embracing him, as I’d 
a particular dislike to having any flesh torn from 
my bones, even in small quantities ; but now, as 
I knew I should have no trouble in keeping to 
windward of him, I drew my old sheath knife and 
jumped down from the tree and acted on the 
offensive. We were very soon engaged in a 
most inelegant little rough and tumble, from 
which, though, I conclude that I came off victo- 
rious, from the fact that a little later in the day 
I might have been seen—provided there had 
been any one there to have seen—roasting a gen- 
erous slice of my adversary over a fire which I 
kindled by means of a few matches that I for: 
tunately had ina little water-tight box, which 
prevented them from being spoiled during my 
voyage from ship to shore. After making a 
hearty meal from the wild pork, which although 
very tough was very palatable to a hungry sea- 
man, as I then was, I took my sheath knife and 
cut my name in the bark of the tree which 1 had 
stayed in, and which had been the scene of my 
rather laughable adventure ; and perhaps in your 
cruise ashore this morning, some of you boys 
might have found the same tree; if so, you will 
believe, for once, that Tom Sawyer has told you 
a true yarn. 

“To make a longstory short, they soon missed 
me on board ship, stood back to find me, made 
out my signal on the shore, sent a boat and took 
me on board, and a jolly time I had in telling 
my story.” 


BREEDING FISH. 

We understand a gentleman by the name of 
Upham Treat, formerly of Frankfort, has been 
busily engaged since early in the spring to the 
present ume in buying up alewives, shad, 
and salmon, and depositing them in Shatcuck’s 
Lake, aud one or two others adjacent to 
it, to spawn. He has secured the right of way 
trom the lukes to the sea, and has cleared out the 
streams so that his fish can pass without interrup- 
tiou between the lakes and the sea. He does not 
expect any returns from his speculation for three 
years, when, if they muitipiy and do well, he 
will reap a rich harvest every year thereafter. 
Mr. T. has expended upwards of two thousand 
dollars in this operation, and it is to be hoped 
will realize bis most sanguine expectations, for it 
must be # great benetit 10 this region. ‘I'he pro- 
ject has been wied in France successfully, and 
we see no reason why it should nut succeed 


pected, the old ‘porker’ made jump for equally as well in this country.—Cualais 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters, 


A Curious Picnic. 

‘A picnic party held on Malvern Hills, England, com- 
prised the following persons: One grandson, one great- 
grandson, two sons, one son-in-law, two husbands, two 
wives, two widows, one father, one brother, one uncle, 
one grand-uncle, three mothers, one sister, two grand- 
mothers, one great-grandmother, two daughters, one 
grand-daughter, one niece, one great-nephew, one moth- 
er-in-law, one grandmother-in-law, one godson, one god- 
daughter, two godfathers, and two godmothers, These 
thirty-four relations were united in six persons. 


Familiarity. 

A French traveller in America writes: “‘I see that I 
am approaching the West by the increasing familiarity of 
the inferiors. A coachman calls me his friend. Nothing 
of this kind is equal to what happened to a G 
prince. He had made an agreement with a man to drive 
him to the next town. The driver entered the hotel, 
whip in hand, and said, ‘ Where's the man who starts 
this evening? I am the gentleman who takes charge of 
him.’ ” 


An Antique Steamboat Engine. 

An engine employed in 1788 to propel a boat at Dal- 
swinton, Scotland, has lately been placed in the museum 
of the British Patent Office, through the exertions of Mr. 
Bennett Woodcroft, Superintendent of Specifications. It 
has two cylinders, four inches in diameter each, and the 
valves are operated and closed by the old hand gear. It 
was applied toa double boat in the year mentioned, the 
paddle wheel of which was placed in the centre, and it 
attained a speed of five miles per hour. 


Extraordinary Longevity. 

A late Matanzas paper announces the death of a negro 
woman of that vicinity, at the advanced age of 120 years. 
Under the same head the Villa Clara paper records the 
death of a Creole at the age of 165 years, leaving a wife, 
eighteen children, thirty-five grandchildren, and a 
dozen great-grandchildren! The most remarkable thing 
in the life of this last was, that his first sickness was 
that which carried him to the grave. 


In Blossom a Second Time. 

In Somerville there is a pear tree that blossomed at the 
usual time last spring, and the pears are looking finely 
now; but what is curious is, last week it blossomed 
again, from the new wood, and several young pears have 
begun to form, and are doing well under the ciroum- 
stances. 


Power of Winds and Waves. 

There is a block of granite on Boon Island, about 14 
feetin extreme length.ten feet wide,and from five to six it. 
in height, which was lifted from its bed in the ledge, and 
carried up an inclined plane of from twelve to fifteen 
degrees, to a distance of nearly sixty feet. This occurred 
during a northeast snow storm in the year 1852. 


**Honor and Fame,”’ etc, 

A Sussex (England) paper states that Mr. Oakshot, the 
present Mayor of Swansea, was thirty years ago a little 
ragged urchin, who used to go about the streets of 
Arundel vending baked potatoes. 


A Chimney full of Honey. 

An extraordinary bee-hive was found lately in the 
house of Mrs. Gen. Wingate, corner of Spring and High 
Streets, Portland. Bees being seen in an upper room, the 
fire-board was removed, and one flue of the chimney was 
found to be full of honeycomb, which was hanging down 
inte the fireplace, the honey dropping from it! The bees, 
then at work, seeing the light let in upon them, came out 
and covered the windows tothe depth of three inches. 
These flues had never been used, and it is supposed the 
bees have occupied them for three years. The number 
of bees is estimated at 40,000 or 50,000, and the amount — 
of honey, from 2000 to 3000 pounds. As the flues had 
never been used, they can hardly be considered very soot- 
able for bee-hives, 

Romantic Wedding. 

A pair of Mississippi lovers, living in the vicinity of 
Friar’s Creek, a few days since bethought themselves of 
getting married; having procured a license, they set out 
on horseback. They soon came up to a parson “‘ setting” 
on a fence,—it seems he did something occasionally at 
farmiog—and requested him to “‘solemnize the sacred 
rites of matrimony at once.” The parson finally con- 
sented, and he “setting” on the fence, and they on 
their horses, the “sacred rite” was solemnized,”’ after 
which they went on their way rejoicing. 


Cunning Device. 

The Indians in the mountains, says a California paper, 
have a cunning device,by which they can get within arrow- 
shot of adeer. To accomplish this object they stretch a 
bark string for a long distance along the brow of the hill, 
almost as high asa deer’s chest. The deer comingagainst 
this obstacle, and not feeling always disposed to jump it, 
will follow the line in hope of an opening to get by. 
While performing this manceuvre, he is likely to be 
brought towards some ambush, from whence he gets an 
arrow in his ribs. 

The Largest Man in the World. : 

Mr. Miles Darden, who died lately in Henderson 
County, Tennessee, was, beyond all question, the largest - 
man in the world. His height was seven feet six inches— 
two inches higher than Porter, the celebrated Kentucky 
giant. His weight was a fraction over one thousand 
pounds! It required seventeen men to put him in his 
coffin; took over one hundred feet of plank to make his 
coffin. He measured around the waist six feet four inches. 


A Beautiful Signification. 

“ Alabama” signifies in the Indian language “ Here we 
rest.”? A story is told of a tribe of Indians who fled from 
a relentless fue in the trackless furest in the southwest. 
Weary and travel-worn, ‘they reached a noble river, 
which flowed through a beautiful country. The chief of 
the band struck his tent-pole in the ground and exclaimed 
* Alabama! Alabama!” (‘‘ Here we will rest! Here we 
will rest!’’) 

Wonderful 

The first certain information of the existence of a 
Northwest Passage was brought by a whale, who having 
carried off a flag or sword of the enemy, in the shape of a 
harpoon, with the name of the vessel it belonged to, from 
one side of North America, was captured on the other 
side of the continent the next spring, with the weapon 
deeply buried in his flesh. 
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300° THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


I never see the flowers but they 
Send back my memory, far away. 
To years long past, and many a da 
Else perished long ago.—Mary Howirr. 


Celastrus Scandens. 

The Wax-Work or Climbing-Staff, is a strong woody vine, 
twining around small trees, and over rocks and bushes, 
growing in moist situations and beside stone walls; very 
ornamental when in fruit. This native climber should 
be introduced into every garden, for the covering of ar- 
bors, walls, or trellis work. The foliage is handsome, of 


Pot Plants. 

Water these plants pecan in pots daily, and in 
some cases both morning and evening. After rains, if 
water is observed to stand upon the surface, turn the 
pot on its side and examine its drainage, which will be 
found defective and need rearranging. Potting of some 
plants may still be done, and a shift to larger pots will in 
many cases be needful. 


Grass. 

Grass makes a very neat edging if kept in order, but it 
requires so much attention to keep it in its place, so much 
edging and cutting, that we do not recommend it. If, 
Ronwren, it is made ase of, it should be obtained from a 


adeep green. The flowers are white and in panicled 
clusters. It is a very vigorous climber, and will grow 
fifteen or twenty feet high. 


White Jasmine. 

This is an exceedingly elegant plant for training over 
a Wall, where that support can be allowed; and after two 
seasons will bear our winters very well. The purple jas- 
mine is much more hardy, and looks well mingled with 
the starry blossoms of the white. The white jasmine is 
a delicate and fragrant shrub, not surpassed by any of 
the species. 


Ceanothus Americanus. 

This plant is more generally known under the name of 
New Jersey Tea. A delicate, flowering, native shrub; a 
low bulby plant, flowering in June and July, from one 
to three feet high. The minute white flowers are crowd- 
ed in clusters, and are very pretty. The leaves have been 
used for tea. 


Cercis Canadensis. 

The Judas tree or Red Bud, is a curious shrub, or low 
tree, indigenous to the southern part of the United States. 
It is curious, from being d with bunches of flowers, 
of a rare color, before the leaves begin to appear. It is 
beautiful in the spring, and not without interest, in full 
foliage, in the summer. 


Tartarean Honeysuckle, 

This shrub is a native of Russia, and grows about eight 
or ten feet high, and is covered with a profusion of pink 
flowers, in June, which are succeeded by red berries. In 
foliage, flower, or fruit, this is a desirable shrub, and 
thrives in almost any soil and in any situation. They 
are easily propagated by cuttings, layers and seeds. 


Dwarf Roses. 

Roses deteriorate very rapidly when left to themselves, 
or to inferior culture. In order to remedy this, no re- 
newal of soil or change of situation is necessary, but a 
careful taking up at proper seasons, good manuring, and 
careful replanting. 


Dracocephalum. 

Dracocephalum, from the Greek words signifying a 
dragon’s head, because the flowers are said to resemble a 
dragon's head. Most of the species are hardy perennials, 
easily propagated from divisions of the root, and worthy 
of place in the garden. 

Verbena. 

All verbenas require to be grown in sand and peat, or 
heath moulds, and kept moderately well watered. The 
flowers of the verbena should off 
as they wither. 


or roadside, where it may easily be cut in strips 
the width to suit. 


Eschsholtzia. 

California Poppy. Grows two feet high; blooms from 
June to September. Flowers, brilliant, shining yellow. 
Scarcely any plant produces a greater degree of splendor 
than this; when the full sun is on it, it makes a perfect 
blaze of color. 


Guano Water. 

Watering with guano water may be reeorted to, to 
stimulate plants occasionally; but must be used very 
sparingly ; an over-dose will be injurious, if not destruc- 
tive. A great spoonful or two toa pint of water is strong 
enough ; this may be used twice a week. 


Thrift. 

The common Thrift next to Box is very desirable for 
edging, and by some preferred. It is rapidly multiplied 
by divisions of the root. Its pink flowers are produced 
in June or July, on stems six inches high in little heads 
or clusters. 


Red Spider. 

The red spider may be detected by examining the 
leaves, which look yellow and sickly. The most effectual 
way of destroying these insects is to give them repeated 
syringings with sulphur water. 


Coix Lachryma. 

Commonly known as Job's Tear—a kind of tropical 
grass from the East Indies. It is called Job’s Tear on 
account of its shining pearly fruit. Cultivated solely for 
its fruit—the flowers are destitute of beauty. 


Mountain Laurels, 

A beautiful shrub is the Kalmia Latifolia. The foliage 
is of the richest green when grown in the shade. Young 
plants taken up with a ball of earth will flourish well. 


Larch, 

The Larch is not an evergreen, but is often found grow- 
ing in company with them. It is important on account 
of its rapid growth, graceful shape and thick foliage. 


Camellias, Oranges, etc. 

Washing the leaves of Camellias, Oranges. and some 
other plants, with a soft sponge, gives a bright, healthy 
look to the plants, and is of great service to them. 


Pruning Shrubs. 

In pruning shrubs, be careful to cut out the long, 
rambling shoots of last summer's growth. 
Gathering Flowers. 

Flowers should be gathered in the morning, but not 
till the dew is dried off of them. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Red Currant Jelly. 

Rub the fruit through a sieve, and afterwards squeeze 
it through a fine linencloth ; put it into a preserving pan, 
with three-quarters of a pound of white sugar toevery 
pint of juice; place it over a brisk fire, stirring it occa- 
sionally with a skimmer. Keep it well skimmed; when 
it is done it will fall from the skimmer in sheets; then 
take it up, pour it into pots, and cover them closely. 
Made in this way, it is used for sauce for game, etc., but 
if required for other uses, a little raspberry juice will 
improve it. 


Black Currant Jelly. 

Get the currants as ripe and large as you can get them. 
Put them into the oven in a pan, with a cloth tied over 
the top. When soft, rub them through a sieve, and 
strain the juice from them. Mix equal portions of both, 
and to each put a pound of loaf-sugar. Then boil it ina 
preserving pan that will hold at least twice the quantity 
for a quarter of an hour; try if a drop on a cold plate 
will set in a minute, and when it will, put it into pots 
and glasses, and cover it over when cold, as other jams 
and jellies. 


Rye Drop Cakes. 

To a piot of sour milk, or butter-milk, put two or three 
eggs, not quite a teaspoonful of saleratus, a little salt, 
and sifted rye meal (this is much better than rye flour), 
enough to make a batter that will spread a little, but not 
run. Drop them in muffin-rings with aspoon. They 
will require about twice as much time to bake as common 
griddle cakes. They will bake very nicely in a stove in 
fifteen minutes. Graham flour may be substituted for 
rye if preferred, but is not quite as good. 


Cocoanut Puddings. 

Grate a cocoanut, and save the milk. Boil a quart of 
milk and pour upon it; add five eggs, with a coffee-cup of 
sugar beaten in them, an ounce of butter, two table- 
spoonsfal of rosewater, and 4 little salt. If you have 
cream and plenty of eggs, make it of cream instead of 
milk, and add three more eggs. Bake it with a nice paste 
unless you prefer it without. 


Oyster Fritters. 

Take a pint of rich milk, stir into it alternately an 
ounce of melted butter, and six well-beaten eggs, and 
flour enough to make a thick batter. Wash the oysters 
from their liquor, and dry-them on a cloth; to each la- 
dieful of batter, put an oyster, and fry them quickly a 
rich brown color. , 


Corn Puddings. 

Grate sweet green corn; to three teacups of it, when 
grated, put two quarts of milk, eight eggs, a teaspoonful 
of salt, half a teacup of melted butter, and a grated nut- 
meg. Buke the pudding an hour; serve it up with sauce. 


Chicken Tea. 

Take off the skin and fat; cut the fowl in small pieces, 
and boil it till very tender, addiug a little salt. Some 
boil, with it, a little wheat flour tied in @# muslin bag. 
Skim off the fat, if any, when done. 
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Bean Soup. 

Take three pints of dried white beans, pick, wash, and 
put them in a kettle with three quarts of water. Let 
them simmer, and when they commence to shrink, drain 
them in a colander; return them to the kettle, and pour 
over three quarts of boiling water. Then wash and pu 
in two pounds of pickled pork. Let them cook slowly. 


Oyster Omelet. 

Whisk six eggs to a thick froth, then add, by degrees, 
one gill of cream; beat them well together. Season the 
egg with pepper and salt to taste. Have ready one dozen 
fine oysters; cut them in half; pour the egg in a pan of 
hot butter, and drop the oysters over it, as equally as 
possible. Fry it a light brown, and serve hot. 


To extract the Salt from Lard. 

For medicinal purposes, lard which is free from salt is 
often required. In order to extract the salt, put a table- 
spoonful of lard in a tin cup, and pour on it a pint of 
boiling water. Set it aside to get cold. The lard will be 
found in a cake on the top; and the salt which it con- 
tained will remain in the water. 

Pickled Salmon. 

Boil the fish gently done, and then take it up, strain 
the liquor, add bay leaves, pepper-corns, and salt; give 
these a boil, and when cold, add the best vinegar to 
them; then put the whole sufficiently over the fish to 
cover it, and let it remain a month at least. 


Peas Pudding. 

Take a pint of good split peas, and having washed, 
soak them well in warm water; then tie them in a cloth, 
put the pudding into a saucepan of hot water, and boil 
it until quite soft. When done, beat it up with a little 
butter and salt; serve it with boiled pork or beef. 
Lamb, 

Lamb is a delicate and commonly considered tender 
meat, but those who talk of tender lamb, while they are 
thinking of the age of the animal, forget that even a 
chicken must be kept a proper time after it has been 
killed, or it will be tough picking. 


Veal Fritters. 

Cut the remains of a tender piece of veal into small, 
thin, round pieces; dip these into a good batter, and fry 
them in the usual way, in oil. When done, drain, 
sprinkle salt over, and serve them. 


To bleach a faded Dress. 

Wash it well in hot suds, and boil it until the color 
seems to be gone, then wash, and rinse, and dry it in the 
sun; if still not quite white repeat the boiling. 


Mackerel, to choose. 

Their gills should be of a fine red, their eyes full, and 
the whole fish stiff and bright; if the gills are of a faint 
color, the fish limber and wrinkled, they are not fresh. 
Bowel Complaints. 

Apply a flannel bandage to the lower part of the body 
in bowel complaints. A warm bath soothes irritation. 


To remove Moles from the Skin. 
Lemon juice rubbed on the moles will greatly diminish, 
if not entirely efface them. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


A ROCKPORT ORIGINAL. 

In the town of Rockport, Cape Ann, resides 
an old gentleman who, in these monotonous 
times is somewhat distinguished by his originali- 
ty of thought and action. A friend of ours who 
has recently been refreshing himself with the 
breezes and sea bathing at Pigeon Cove, re- 
quests us to record a few anecdotes of Mr. Jabez 
Puddlestone, as we shall term our hero. 


One day a man came to him and wanted to 
know if he had a yoke of good oxen to dispose of. 
Jabez said he had a splendid yoke of cattle, and 
they had only one fault—they agreed too well to- 
gether. As the customer regarded that as a 
recommendation, he gave the price asked and 
drove away the animals. In about an hour he 
came back furious. 

“Mr. Puddlestone,” said he, “what do you 
mean? You told me those cattle agreed togeth- 
er. And there they be with a load of granite on 
a sidewalk, the off ox three feet ahead of the 
nigh one.” 

“Well,” said old Jabez, “that’s jest what I 
told you—they do agree together perfectly. One 
on ’em’s willin’ to draw the whole load, and the 
other’s perfectly willin’ to let him. That’s why 
I sold ’em.” 

About three weeks ago they had a tremendous 
rain storm on the Cape, unparalleled for the quan- 
tity of water that fell for a given time within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants. Jabez was 
appealed to, to say if it wasn’t the hardest shower 
he ever remembered. 

“ Call that a shower!” said he, with supreme 
contempt. “Pooh! it wasn’t nothin’ but a 
sprinkle to a rain we had here twenty years ago. 
You can judge how hard that was. An empty 
molasses hogshead with both heads out was 
standing by my front door, and in less than five 
minutes it was so full that it was running out at 
the bunghole !” 

The question was discussed in his hearing 
whether vegetation was continued in the night 
time. 

“T tested that once,” said Jabez. “I was 
settin’ at my parlor winder, one Saturday eve- 
nin’, when I see one of my pumpkin vines a 
creepin’ over the wall. Bime by it took up the 
road towards Folly P’int. So I called my son 


Jake and sent him out to foller it. The pump- 
kin vine went over the hill and Jake arter it. 
Wal—lI sot up for Jake hour arter hour, but he 
didn’t come back, and so I finally went to bed. 
Next mornin’ no Jake. About meetin’ time I 
begun to get oneasy, so I saddled up my old 
mare, and started off towards Squam. All along 
the road, I see the punkin vine getting larger 
and larger the further I went, and when I riz 
the hill just before you get to Squam, what 
should I see down in the valley but that ’ere 
vine with a punkin at the end of it as big as 
a hogshead, and dake hangin’ on like all crea- 
tion to try to stop it. That’s a fact, and my 
neighbors’ll bear witness that I’ve told the story 
more than fifty times.’’ 

And so he had—and you never caught him 
tripping in his version, for old Jabez possesses 
that quality which is so necessary to an imagin- 
ative man—a faultless memory. 
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HOW TO RUIN YOUR HEALTH, 

A great many people are employed in the de- 
lightfal occupation of ruining their health, and 
for the benefit of such we publish Dr. Punch’s 
recipe for doing it systematically : 1st. Stop in 
bed late. 2nd. Eat hot suppers. 3rd. Turn 
day into night, night into day. 4th. Take no 
exercise. 5th. Always ride when you can walk. 
6th. Never mind about wet feet. 7th. Have 
half a dozen doctors. 8th. Drink all the medi- 
cine they send you. 9th. Try every new quack. 
10th. If that doesn’t kill you, quack yourself. 


Great Woot Cror.—The Ohio wool crop 
is estimated to exceed that of last year by 
8,000,000 pounds, sold at 40 to 60 cents per 
pound, according to quality. 


Tue City or tHe Deap.—There have been 
55,676 persons altogether buried in Greenwood 
Cemetery, near New York. 


Lyxca Law.—In eight weeks lately six men 
were hung by mobs in Iowa. 


A Qvesrion.—Cannot an orator whose voice 
is brokey succeed in “speaking pieces ?” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


PREVENTIVE POLICE, 


An American gen¥eman, having seated him- 
self in a London omnibus, saw and heard what 
not a little amused him. A man, bearing no 
particular marks of authority, looked in at the 
door, took a professional view of the passengers, 
and called out to the driver, without any pretence 
at modest concealment of his thoughts: “ You 
can’t go; there’s two of the swell mob in here.” 
The coach waited, till at length a pursy, well- 
looking old man rose and stepped out, saying, 
as he did so: “I’ve too much money with me 
to ride with pickpockets.” In a moment more, 
a spruce young gentleman said, as he decamped, 
“T'll follow that old gentleman’s lead.” “Go 
on, now,” said the detective policeman ; “the 
swells have got out!” In our country, says a 
commentator on the above fact, “ Beware of 
pickpockets !” would have been posted up in the 
carriage, or on the wall, and the verdant passen- 
ger would have been plundered while speculating 
on the possible necessity of the caution. Or a 
policeman might have peeped in and passed off 
with a whisper to the driver; the coach would 
have gone on, somebody’s pockets would have 
been rifled, and the discovery would probably 
have been made too late to arrest the rogues 
upon the spot. Then, a representation to a 
magistrate would have followed, succeeded by 
“diligent search.” On the trial, if the thieves 
were arrested, questions as to the victim’s cer- 
tainty that he was in that particular coach, and 
disputes as to identity and recognition, skilfully 
put by ingenious counsel, would probably have 
acquitted the long-fingered gentleman, while the 
money stolen would have been applied in recom- 
pensing the services of the lawyers. Indubitably 
the preventive policy is the best. 


Tue Beoinninc.—Fifty years ago, a lad of 
twelve had ocvasion to pass through Concord, on 
his way to Vermont. He stopped all night at 
the old “ Stickney Hotel,” where he paid his 
lodgings and breakfast by sawing wood! Such 
was the first beginning of George Peabody. 


Breaxine Rips.—The North Eastern Rail- 
way Company in England have lately paid 
$14,000 for breaking the ribs of one man, and 
$5000 for killing the wife of another—showing 
which rib was worth the most. 


A recutar Yanker.—A genuine Yankee 
having heard that a new speck had been discov- 
ered on the sun’s disk, asked if it was a ‘safe 
speck,” as he wanted to do a littletrade in that 
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THE CAUCASUS. 

It is impossible for the Russians to subjugate 
the Caucasians. Their warlike character, the 
wild and rugged fastnesses in which nature has 
sealed up their homes, their unanimity, enable 
them to bid defiance to the czar. Years roll on 
—years marked by mountain campaigns—regi- 
ment after regiment of Russians ascend the 
slopes of the Caucasus and are swept away 
like mist, yet still the independence of the wild 
country remains unshaken. A correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript learns from an Oriental | 
traveller now in this city some facts in regard to 
the Caucasus which are probably new to our 
readers. He says: 

“Only about ten thousand men can be con- 
veniently marshalled in the district, while myri- 
ads of the wild hordes of the invincible Schamyl 
sweep from the ravines and forests upon the in- 
truders, often at a blow destroying or capturing 
whole detachments. There are many reports 
of achievements, and stories of the undaunted 
courage, the great military prowess of their 
leader, Schamyl. This name is currently be- 
lieved to belong to an individual, which is 
not the case, any more than the title of 
any military leader among us. It is com- 
pounded from two Persian words, pronounced, 
much like ‘shah,’ and ‘al mullah,’ signifying 
‘ chief priest,’ evidently the proper term applied 
to the chief of the nation. Therefore the invin- 
cibility of Schamy] is easily accounted for, inas- 
much as he can neither be slain nor captured, for 
the succeeding officer is Schamy! also.” 


Bripeine tHe Rure.—A railroad bridge 
is to be built across the Rhine, near the con- 
fluence of the Maine, at a cost of three million 
guilders—about one and a quarter million dol- 
lars. A good deal of “ Rhino!” 


Tue Reason or A Name.—East India ser- 
vants are probably called Coolies because their 
principal business is to fan their masters in the 
heat of the day, says the Pennsylvanian. 


Furvuniry.—lIt has been beautifully said, that 
“the veil which covers the face of futurity is 
woven by the hand of mercy.” 


Heattn.—The large Atlantic cities have 
been‘ unusually healthy this year. 


Be Economicat.—Begin life with but little 
show, you may increase it afterwards. 


Novet wheelbarrow race, wager 
$8, recently came off at Dedham, Mass. 
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MAN NOT DEGENERATE. 


In an article on “ Giants,” on page 335, we 


have shown they were abnormal phenomena, and 
took occasion to contradict the popular opinion 
that mankind were physically deteriorating. A 
writer in Blackwood ably supports our position. 
He says : 
“There is an old-world delusion, which man 
clings to very fondly, and builds up and pro- 
pounds most contidently whenever he has an 
opportunity ; it is the idea that he has degener- 
ated in, size and stature—that there were giants 
in other days—and that he is gradually dwind- 
ling down into dwarfdom. The past is ever dis- 
proving this theory. In this very museum we 
saw proof on proof that man is very much the same 
now as he has been since the flood. Ours is not 
quite a leg-of-mutton fist, and yet we could 
scarcely squeeze our hand into the hilt of Odin’s 
sword. We are not a Goliath of Gath, and yet 
we did not think the knight’s sword such an un- 
manageable weapon. We remember once being 
disappointed in the size and weight of an iron- 
studded flail, which we saw in the armory of the 
knights of St. John at Malta. A comrade, how- 
ever, who saw it through the focus of the old de- 
lusion, instantly exclaimed: ‘There’s a wea- 
pon! It would task our degenerate thews and 
sinews to wield that, I think.’ ‘Eh, man!’ said 
a Highland corporal who accompanied us; 
‘ there’s a chiel in our company who can wurl it 
round his head like a wusp of straw.’ The men 
of our day, too, found themselves straitened in 
their ancestors’ armor at the Eglinton tourna- 
ment. Yet, spite of these evidences, the discoy- 
ery of afew gigantic bones here and there is 
enough to revive the old fallacy, and set babblers 
prating of men whose heads did reach the skies. 


A Distincrion.—Napoleon was one day 
searching for a book jn the library of Malmaison, 
and at last discovered it on a shelf somewhat 
above his reach. Marshal Moncey, who was. 
present, one of the tallest men in the army, 
stepped forward, saying : ‘‘ Permit me, sire ; I am 
higher than your majesty.” ‘You are longer, 
marshal,” said the emperor, with a frown. 

New Yorx Porice.—The police of the city 
of New York now consists of 7 captains, 25 
sergeants, 44 roundsmen, 60 on special duty, 650 
policemen, 21 doormen, and 300 special patrol- 
men. 


Racs.—About 25,000 bales of rags, averaging 
275 pounds each, are received annually at New 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE OF BOSTON, 

The Board of Trade of Boston represents 
that the glassware manufacture in that vicinity 
employs a capital of $1,500,000. The sales of 
guns and pistols average half a million yearly, 
About $4,000,000 worth of drugs is sold, 
$1,000,000 of linseed oil, $392,000 of linseed 
cake. The fish trade amounts to $6,000,000, 
and the capital employed is $1,100,000 The 
ice export is 146,000 tons ; the freight money on 
shipments of ice last year amounted to $365,000. 
The iron business in Boston for the last year has 
been dull. The sales of iron were $4,000,000; 
of steel, $600,000, all of foreign manufacture. 
American railroad iron was sold to the amount 
of $1,100,000. Nails manufactured, $3,000,000 
in value. There were built 48 vessels, the ag- 
gregate tonnage of which was 50,394. The 
Calcutta trade is large, the imports amounting 
to $6,882,566 ; exports, $686,891 The business 
is overdone, and heavy losses are incurred on 
the cargoes. So with the California trade, of 
which the shipments last year amounted to 
$2,100,000. The East India and Pacific trade 
of the United States employs, in all. its various 
branches, at the present time, about 600 ships 
and barques. Most of these, at least two-thirds 
of them, are owned in Boston and New York. 
The sales of hats, caps and furs in Boston, for 
the last year, amounted to $4,000,000 ; palm leaf 
hats, $2,000,000; hardware, $8,000,000. The 
boot and shoe trade of Massachusetts is esti- 
mated as amounting to nearly $50,000,000. 


JUVENILE Franxness.—A bevy of little 
children were telling their father what they got 
at school. The eldest, reading, spelling and 
definitions. ‘And what do you get, my little 
one ?” said the father to a rosy-cheeked little 
fellow, who was at that time slily driving a ten- 
penny nail into the door panel. “Me? O,I 
gets readin’, spellin’, and spankin’s.” 


> 


Rarisine Tue Winp.—“ You musicians ought 
to be happy fellows,” said Davenport to Ned 
Kendall. “Why?” said the bugler. “ Be- 
cause you need never want for money, for when 
your funds run short, you have only to put your 
instrument to your lips and—raise the wind.” 


> 


Rarip Transit.—The transit between New 
Orleans and Galveston, Texas, is reduced to less 
than a day. 


MartrimoniaL.—Bayard Taylor is to marry 
the daughter of the German astronomer, Hansen, 


York from Europe. 


this fall. 
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THE BITTER DROP. 

There is always a bitter drop in the sweetest 
cup of life—a grisly skeleton in every man’s 
house—the best fitting shoe pinches somewhere. 
One of the most distinguished and fortunate 
men of the day, for instance, is Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton. Rich in wealth, rich in fame, suc- 
cessful as a novelist, dramatist, essayist, histo- 
rian, and lately, as a parliamentary orator, 
courted and flattered by the most brilliant society 
in Great Britain, there is still a shadow on his 
pathway, and the shadow is projected by a being 
who should have been the light of his life—his 
own wife ! 

Thirty years ago, when Miss Rosina Wheeler 
(an Irish lady) married the author of “ Pelham,” 
then only a “rising young man,” she was one 
of the handsomest young women in London, 
with considerable accomplishments and some 
talent to boot. Incompatibility of temper (hers 
was soured, it is said, by curt treatment from 
her aristocratic mother-in-law) caused a separa- 
tion, after a few years, and the ill-assorted pair 
have not met for nearly twenty years. The hus- 
band pursued his literary course, which has been 
avery brilliant one. The wife, who had pre- 
viously shown some ability in a story called 
“The Supper of Sallust,” in Frazer’s Magazine, 
also threw her mind into authorship, and came 
before the world, in 1839, with a novel called 
“Chevely: or, The Man of Honor,” the great 
aim of which was to satirize her mother-in law, 
her husband, and her brother-in-law, Sir Henry 
Bulwer. In twelve months more out came her 
“Budget of the Bubble Family ’’-—also in rid- 
icule of her husband and his immediate relatives. 
A third novel, of the same class, was “ Behind 
the Scenes.”” She has written four other works 
of fiction, in which her husband is not alluded to. 
There is a new novel from her pen announced, to 
be called “ Very Successful!” in which, ramor 
reports, Sir Edward is to get “ particular fits.” 
It wil! be illustrated with engravings, caricaturing 
herhusband. Lady Bulwer Lytton has a very 
handsome income, secured to her by the deed of 
separation, When Sir Edward succeeded to his 
mother’s estate at Knebworth, worth some 
$15,000 per annum, he very liberally, and wholly 
without solicitation on her part, trebled the al- 
lowance which she had previously received from 
him. Lady Budwer Lytton generally resides at 
Florence, with Mrs. Trollope us her companion, 
house-mate, friend, and (it is added) anti-husband 
counsellor. Her ladyship’s personal attractions, 
once so very considerable, have disappeared— 
absorbed in unromantic obesity—and she has now 
turned “ the sharp corner” of her fiftieth year. 
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Like most female fiends when they take pen in 
hand to give vent to their fury, Lady Bulwer de- 
feats her own object by dipping her steel in un- 
diluted sulphuric acid. She paints her husband 
entirely black—there is no contrast of light and 
shade in her delineation—she denies him a par- 
ticle of talent, of originality as a writer, a single 
generous or gentlemanly trait as a man. She 
makes him out an impossible villain, compared 
towhom the “ Prince of Darkness is a gentle- 
man,” and she accordingly awakens only feel- 
ings of disgust and ineredufity in her readers. 
Her coarseness and venom are a disgrace to her 
sex, and would be to ours—in fact, she is neither 
alady nora gentleman. Mrs. Trollope is a fit 
adviser to such an animal. 


+ 


THE END OF ROMANCE, 

Miss Coutts, who achieved such public noto- 
riety by her romantic attachment to Mario, died 
recently in Paris from injuries received from her 
clothes taking fire while dressing for his benefit, 
and though every attempt was made to save her, 
she died after lingering a few days in great suf- 
fering. It is stated in some of the papers that 
the origin of her passion was a dream, in which 
the form of a young man appeared to her, and 
she recognized Mario subsequently to be the 
reality. They have never spoken together, but 
she followed him in his travels throughout the 
world, attended ail his performances, and in- 
spired him with enthusiasm. It will be recol- 
lected that she followed him to this country, and 
was always present: whenever he appeared in 
opera. She was a lady of wealth, but not re- 
markable for her youth or beauty. 

Firervies.—Mr. Herepath, the English 
chemist, thinks the light of these insects, who 
nightly gem our meadows at this season, is 
caused by the burning of a peculiar compound 
of carbon and hydrogen in a special gland. 


Deapty Weavrons.—Tke practice of carry- 
ing deadly weapons, so common in our seaboard 
cities, and productive of such fatal results, would 
seem to call for some stringent legislation on the 
subject. 


Mittions!—The French newspapers talk of 
fifteen millions of pilgrims congregated at Jeru- 
salem! Call it thousands, and we'll try to 
believe it. 


Don’t GamB_e.—Young man, don’t gamble, 
for gaming is the child of avarice and the father 
of despair. 
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curves upward. 


MANUFACTURE OF RUSSIAN LEATHER. 
In the production of the well known Russian 
leather, the hides to be tanned—whether wet or 
dry—are first laid to soak for three days and 
nights, in a solution of potash, to which some 
quicklime is added. The potash used is made 
of the common elm, which is said to be prefer- 
able to any other, if not essential ; it is not puri- 
fied, so that it is of a brown color, and has an 
earthy appearance. About four hundred and 
thirty-two pounds of this and seventy-two pounds 
of lime serve for one hundred skins. As they 
have no way of ascertaining this degree of caus- 
ticity of the alkali but by its effect on the tongue, 
when they find it weak they let the skins lie 
longer in the solution. When the skins are taken 
out they are carried to the river and left under 
water fora day and night. Next, two and a 
half gallons of dog’s ordure is boiled in as 
much water as is enough to soak fifty skins; but 
in the winter time, when the ordure is frozen, 
twice that quantity is found necessary. The 
skins are put into this solution when it is about 
as hot as the hand can bear, and in this they re- 
main one day and one night. The skins are 
then sewed up so as to leave no hole: to be wa- 
ter-tight. About one-third of what the skin will 
contain is then filled up with the leaves and small 
twigs chopped together of the plant called bear- 
berry, which is brought from the environs of Sol- 
ikamskaga, and the skin is then filled up with 
water. Thus filled they are laid one on the oth- 
er in a large trough, and heavy stones upon them 
to press the infusion through the pores of the 
skin in about four hours—the filling up being 
repeated ten times successively, with the same 
water. They are then taken to the rivet and 
washed, and are ready for dyeing—the whitest 
, Skins being laid aside for the red and yellow 
leather. The skins are softened, after dyeing, by 
being harassed with a knife, the point of which 


Catrite.—A gentleman who has re- 
sided in Venezuela twenty years, says the wild 
cattle meat there is as good beef as ever he 
tasted here. 


A sEasonaBLeE Hint.—The presence .of a 
wreath of walnut leaves, it is said, will effectually 
rid apartments of that universal pest, the fly. 


Quezr Consuncrion.—A Mr. Lavender 


and a Miss Garlick were lately united in the 
bonds of matrimony. 


Jzews.—It is stated that the number af Jews 
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FOLLOWING EXAMPLE. 

A gentleman in 12th Street, New York, who 
is in the habit of sending out boots to be blacked, 
could not find his understandings one day last 
week. He sent his little son to the darkey’s 
cellar, but he returned, saying it was shut up. 
The gentleman went himself, in his slippers, and 
after rapping some time he heard a noise inside. 
Presently a window opened, and Cuffy’s head 
poked through. “I want my boots,” said the 
gentleman. “Sorry to ‘form, massa, dat you 
can’t hab um,” replied Cuff. “ Fac’ is, I is give 
out, bursted, failed, broke, cleaned out, jammed 
up, split, Lis.” ‘But, Cuff,” said the gentle- 
man, “I can’t help that. I must have my 
boots.” Cuff, finding his customer rather riled 
up, poked one of the boots out the window, and 
said: “ Massa,I isn’t tellin’ no lie. Lis clean 
bust, and no mistake. Ise taken an i’ventory of 
my fecs, and as {I b’lieve on the honor of a gen- 
tleman, dat I shall be able to pay fifty cents on a 
dollar, I is willin’ to gib you yours now. Dar it 
am. Take de boot.” So saying, he slammed 
down the window, leaving our friend to go home 
in his slippers, with his boot in his hand—his 
fifty cents on a dollar. 


CatcuLatinc Macuine.—Our readers have 
doubtless heard of a celebrated calculating ma- 
chine invented by two Swedish brothers of the 
name of Scheutz. It was exhibited for sale in 
London and Paris, and while the wise people 
there were debating what the value of the 
machine was, Professor Gould, of Albany, 
snapped it up for the Dudley Observatory, at 
the price of $5000. This machine calculates 
and records figures to any ex‘ent within fifteen 
places, and furnishes a stereotype of them ready 
for the press. 


A Facr.—The Providence Journal says that 
the only thing that a mob understands is cold 
lead—an indisputable fact. The leaders of mobs, 
like the “leaders” of newspapers, ought to be 
“leaded.” 


Suarp Suootinc.—Mr. Holmes Wiley, an 
old hunter, while residing near Grantsville, Al- 
leghany county, Va., shot the heads off of fifteen 
squirrels in succession, one day last week, 
missing not once. 


A Gatuerinc or Marrons.—An English 
paper gives an account of a tea party of sixty 
old women, who were the mothers of eight 


in the United States exceeds a quarter million. 


hundred and sixty-nine children ! 
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THE BRAIN AND THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

If we investigate the condition of the various 
orders of vertebrate animals, which alone admit 
of a comparison with our own species, we find, 
on the one hand, great difference among them, 
with regard to both their physical and mental 
faculties, and on the other hand a not less 
marked difference as to the. structure of their 
brain. In all of them the brain has a central 
organ, which is a continuation of the spinal 
chord, and to which anatomists give the name of 
medulla oblongata. In connection with this, there 
are other bodies placed in pairs, of a small size 
and simple structure in the lowest species of fish, 
becoming gradually larger and more complex as 
we trace them through the other classes, until 
they reach their greatest degree of development 
in man himself. ‘That each of these bodies has 
its peculiar functions, there cannot, we apprehend, 
be the smallest doubt; and it is, indeed, suffi- 
ciently probable that each of them is not a single 
organ, but a congeries of organs, having distinct 
and separate uses. 

There is reason to believe that, whatever it 
may do besides, one office of the cerebellum is to 
combine the action of the voluntary muscles for 
the purpose of locomotion. The corpora quad- 
rigemina are four tubercles, which connect the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla oblongata to eavh 
other. If one of the uppermost of these bodies 
be removed, blindness of the eye of the opposite 
side is the consequence. If the upper part of 
the cerebrum be removed, the animal becomes 
blind and apparently stupefied ; but not so much 
so but that he may be roused, and that he 
can then walk with steadiness and precision. 
The most important part of the whole brain 
seems to be a particular portion of the central 
organ medulla oblongata. While this remains en- 
tire, the animal retains its sensibility, breathes, 
and perfurms instinctive motions. But if this 
small mass of the nervous system be injured, 
there is an end of these several fanctions, and 
death immediately eusues. These facts, and 
some others of the same kind, for a knowledge 
of which we are indebted to modern physiol- 
ogists, and more especially to M. Magendie and 
M. Flourens, are sutisfactory as far as they go, 
and warrant the conclusion that there are various 
other organs in the brain, designed for other pur- 
pores, and that if we cannot pvint out their 
locality, it is not because such organs do not 
exist, but because our means of research into so 
intricate a matter are very limited. 


Kiss-oLocy.—Bus, to kiss; re-bus, to kiss 
again ; omui-bus, to kiss all the girls in the room. 
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ISLAND OF HONG KONG. 

In one of our foreign journals we find a con- 
densed description of the geographical peculiari- 
ties of Hong Kong, which present it in the moat 
uninviting features. The island is about eight 
miles long, from two to four miles broad, and 
separated from the main land by a strait varying 
from three miles to half amile in width. Icis a 
mountainous ridge; tising’steeply to the height of 
some 1500 feet above the level of the sea, and 
furrowed by gullies and ravines. There is so 
little level ground that: the houses are scattered 
about on isolated hills, and it is with difficulty 
roads could be made to connect the straggling 
town which is called Victoria. There is scarcely 
a sign of vegetation on the island. After a heavy 
rain the soil has a greenish hue, described as 
“like decayed Stilton cheese.” The geological 
structure is described to be a coarse decomposed 
granite. This granite is rotten, and passing, 
like dead animal and vegetable substance, into 
a putrescent state. This 1s evident from noisome 
vapor which it yields when thesun strikes fervid- 
ly on it after rain. In the town of Victoria the 
foundations of the houses are excavated in the 
sides of the hills, and emit a fetid odor, especi- 
ally at night. These noxious miasmata, with 
the sterility and dreariness of the soil, make it 
extremely undesirable and unwholesome. Mor- 
ally, it is described as “a convenient receptacle 
for the off-scourings and loose rascaldom of all 
Christendom.” But this sort of population ac- 
cumulates very fast since the place became civil- 
ized, having trebled its namber in about eighty 
years. Hong Kong has cost the Briiish govern- 
ment millions of sterling money since it came 
into their possession, and the result, as one of 
their own writers relates, of establishing a 
“Gchenna of the waters, loathsome in its social 
features, politically useless, and for all higher 
purposes a failure and a disgrace.” The place 
serves no purpose but to shelter and foster the 
traffic in opium. 


A sap Coyression.—‘ How much can you 
pay us? What can you offer in the pound ?” 
demanded the importanate creditors of a bank- 


rupt farmer. “Alas, gentlemen! all I really 
have is a donkey in the pound.” 


+ > 


Feminine Bo.pyess.—Let a woman be 
decked with all the embellishments of art and 


nature, yet, if boldness be read im her face, it 
blots out all the lines of beauty. 


Love anv Berr.—Love is an idea—beef a 
reality. ‘The idea you can get along without; 
the beef you can’t. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Russia is now engaged in building 2300 miles 
of railroad. 

The English law allows a Judge to retire upon 
half pay after the lapse of fifteen years. 

The national debt of Great Britain is now 
£818,000,000, or in dollars, $4,000,000,000. 

In the year 1856thére were 54,627 acres of 
land under cultivationsfer hops in England. 


The British government has bestowed on the 
owidow of the late Hugh Miller an annuity of 
-£70. 

The population of Scotland is 1,888,842. Of 
this number 7403 are insane—that is, one in every 
390. 


The Benedictine order are about to erect a mo- 
nastery at Belmont, near Hereford, on a scale 
unknown in England since the Reformation. 
The anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, 
June 18, was entirely unobserved in England—a 
probable effect of the alliance with France. 


The crops of wheat and other grain are report- 
ed to be all that can be desired, not only in the 
British Isles, but over the whole of Europe. 


According to recent official returns, the popula- 
tion of the Swedish capital, Stockholm, is a little 
above a hundred thousand ; the increase, since 
1840 being twenty thousand. 


An association has been formed in France with 
a capital of 1,000,000 francs, having for its object 
the direct importation from Egypt of wheat, corn, 
cereals, alimentary pastes, etc. 


Crinoline is still ahead. One house in Sheffield 
has taken an order for forty tons of rolled steel 
for crinoline, and a foreign order has been given 
for one ton a week for some time to come. 


The Moniteur publishes the returns of the in- 
direct revenue of France for the first six months 
of the present year, showing an increase of no 
less than 26,285,000 francs over the corresponding 
period of Jast year. 

Two of the Moravian brethren have taken a 
station clear up in the Himmalayas, where they 
are perfecting themselves in Thibetian, and pre- 
paring a spiritual invasion into the country of 
the Grand Lama. Seldom, indeed, can they get 
tidings from their distant home. 

An extensive theft of valuable books and 
manuscripts from the library of the British Muse- 
um has just been discovered. Among the books 
stolen are Sir Walter Scott’s and the poets Gray 
and Goldsmith’s works, most of the productions 
of Longfellow and Gaultier, and the celebrated 
“ Navarette Colmion de Doccumentos,” from 
Madrid. 


In France, about 34,000,000 pounds of sulphur 
have been distributed among the vine-growers, 
and has been employed by them apparently with 
complete success, in checking the vine disease. 
Within a period of many years the grape crop 
has not been so promising. So well satistied has 
the government become with the success of the 
treatment, that it has awarded the prize of 
10,000 francs to the discoverer or introducer of 
the remedy. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The crop of cloves is unusually short in the 
East Indies. 


The coffin of the poet Burns has been opened 
and the body found in a state of preservation. 


42,000 francs a year is the sum which Rachel 
sacrifices by retiring from the Theatre Francais, 

Every clergyman in Scotland has been furnished 
with a book oh Canada, setting forth its advan- 
tages to emigrants, 

The amount of taxes received in Holland du- 
ring the first five months of the present year, was 
22,900,867 florins, or about 300,000 florins more 
than the corresponding period of 1856. 

A feature in the management of the Bank of 
England is the exclusion of bankers from the 
directory ; merchant stockholders only are eligi- 
ble for office. 


The American ship Robena lately arrived at 
the Woolwich Arsenal with six breech-loading 
cannon, manufactared at New York by order of 
the British government. 

By means of an apparatus invented by M. 
Bullot of Paris, and in which ey or is the 
only agent, six pounds of beef were boiled and 
perfectly cooked in five minutes and ten seconds. 

A Finnish journal states that the Russian gov- 
ernment has despatched two physicians to the 

arishes of Northern Finland to instruct the in- 
abitants in the art of making bread from moss. 


London has 10,000 distinct streets, squares, 
circuses, crescents, terraces, villas, 10ws, build- 
ings, places, lanes, courts, alleys, mews, yards 
and rents. 

The steamer Fox, Capt. McClintock, fitted 
out by Lady Franklin, has set sail for the Arctic 
seas in search of the remains of Sir John 
Franklin. 

The Dutch Minister of Finance has decided 
that daguerreotypists and photographists are not 
to be considered artists, and that consequently 
they are to pay the tax for patentes, or licences 
to trade. 


There are said to be 2600 turnpike gates in 
England, and eight thousand people are employ- 
ed to attend them, “ whose sole ovcupation is to 
obstruct the traftic and annoy the traveller.” 
There are, luckily, none of these old-fashioned 
nuisances on railways. 

The increase of population during the last 
twelve months in Great Britain is far greater 
than in any equal period; for not only are the 
births more numerous, but the deaths, which had 
risen to 437,905 for 1854, and 425,703 for 1855, 
were last year only 391,369. 

The illustrious family of Cornwallis has be- 
come extinct in the male line, by the death of 

Mary Singleton, the only daughter of 


Charles, the first Marquis, celebrated as a soldier 
and a statesman, and also as the captive of 
Washington at Yorktown. 


Mr. Thackeray, according to one of the English 
journals, is making £500 a week by abusing the 


Queen’s uncles. This may account for his de- 
laying the commencement of his new novel, as 
he is to have on/y six thousand pounds sterlin, 
for twenty toAwenty four months’ pretty b 
labor with the pen. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


About seven thousand gentlemen who do busi- 
ness in Boston, reside in the neighboring towns. 

Twice as many foreign fruit trees were im- 
portant this year than in any previous one. 

At Troy, N. Y., handsome young ladies sell 
kisses to gentlemen at the Fairs. 


The firemen of Chicopee, Mass., have raised a 
pole 180 feet high at a cost of 300 dollars. 

Street gaslights were first established in Mobile, 
20 years ago—as yet they have but 175 lamps. 

In New Haven a man died recently from in- 
flammation afver having a carious tooth extracted. 


A strawberry measuring six inches in circum- 
ference was gathered in California this season. 

A farmer named Hayes, near Knoxville, Md., 
was stung to death while hiving a swarm of bees. 

Mr. Gough, the famous temperance lecturer, 
intends to be absent in Europe about three years. 

It is said that the Mormons are increasing rapid- 
ly in Connecticut—the land of steady habits. 


There have been 1135 married couples divorced 
during the nine years past, in Philadelphia. 

Two and a half million feet of pine lumber 
were used in making clocks in Connecticut last 
year. 

It is said that in Westchester Centre, Ct., 
there has not been a death in one and a halt 
years. 

Wheat from the foot of Mt. Carmel, in the 
Holy Land, has come to maturity in seven weeks 
in Alabama. 

In 1830 we had forty-three colleges ; in 1840 
ninety-five ; and in 1857 we have one hundred 
and twenty seven. 

Another coal mine has been discovered in 
Jackson county, Michigan, only thirty rods from 
the track of the Michigan Central Railroad. 

The ready made clothing business of Boston 
employs 51,000 people, and the annual prodac- 
tion is valued at $12,000,000. 

The New York Herald is now printed on new 
ten-cylinder Hoe presses that throw off 20,000 
sheets in an hour. 

About 250 bushels of the seed of the Chinese 
sugar cane have been distributed by the Patent 
Office this season. 

A western editor in dunning his subscribers, 
says he has had responsibilities thrown upon him 
which he is obliged to meat. His wife has pre- 
sented him with a pair of twins. 

The lager beer manufactured at Rochester is 
panes the best made in this country. There 

a new and extensive establishment soon to go 
into operation there. 

The oldest book in the United States, it is said, 
is a manuscript Bible, in the possession of Dr. 
Witherspoon of Alabama, written over a thou- 
sand years ago. 

The inventor of the t metallic burial case 
was the first person to be entombed in one, and 
it is now stated that a man named Sholl, who 
first used terra cotta for coffins, has become the 
first patron of his own ingenuity. 


No less than seven cities have stood on the 
ground occupied by Delhi and its ruins. 


100,000 crates of crockery are annually import- 
ed from Liverpool. Are their consignees craters? 

Laboring women in Germany receive 25 cents 
a month, and men 20 dollars a year. ' 

About ten per cent. of common salt added to 
cod liver oil conceals its taste. 

A few drops of chloroform, it is said, will 
effectually cure sea-sickness. 

There is a Mormon church in- New York con- 
taining 500 members. 

The first daily newspaper printed in Virginia 
was in 1780, and the subscription price was $50 
per annum. 

The great tunnel on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road in Missouri has just been completed. It is 
800 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 12 feet high. 

Since the establishment of the United States 
wint, eighteen tons of copper have been used in 
the manufacture of pennies. 

The value of personal property in Cincinnati, 
the present year, by the Assessor’s returns to the 
County Auditor, amounts to over $20,000,000. 


A single sugar-maple shade tree in Vernon, 
©., yielded sap from which fifty-one pounds of 
Sugar was made the past season. 

Puinting has come into fashion among the 
English ladies, and paleness, as an aristocratic 
grace, has “paled its ineffectual fires” to extine- 
tion. , 


A number of the members of a Methodist con- 
gation in Indianapolis, Ind., have withdrawn 
rom it, because the old fashion of seating males 
and females on separate seats has been abandoned. 


From the records of the Pension Bureau it 
appears that the land warrants issued since the 
first law was passed, will call for fifty-eight mil- 
lions of acres. 
* The graves of Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, two of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence from Massachusetts, are in the 
(iranary burial ground in Boston, without mon- 
uments to mark them. 
A traveller in Europe writes :—“ Those careful 
varents who hesitate to bring their children to 

urope lest they be demoralized, might sometimes 
find it well to be careful that they do not come to 
tlomoralize Europe.” 

The exportation of palm oil from Liberia has 
risen from 1000 barrels a year to more than 1,000,- 
(w0, within the memory of one President. Cot- 
ton manufactures in the interior are represented 
to be in a state of great forwardness. 

Chimney sweeping is profitable in San Francis- 
co. The chimney of the mint yielded eleven 
hundred and eighty ounces of gold—uafter a two- 
months’ sweeping. The chimney was Gefective, 
and in the process of refining, wasted much of 
the precious metal. 

Samuel Crane, of South Danvers, has a et 
knife which was given him by his father when he 
was but ten years old. His father also gave him 
a rake, which he has used ever since, 
the father has been dead 41 years. His own age 
is 68. This crowds hard on the umbrella story. 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merry-Making. 


Why are teeth like verbs? Because they are 


regular, irregular, and defective. 


That was.a pretty good epitaph on a new-killed 
lamb—* Pease to its remains.” 


How may a man be known from a fatigued 
dog? One wears.a shirt, the other pants. 

The height of fashion—dresses three inches be- 
low the shoulder. 

Law is like prussic acid—a d s remedy, 
and the smallest dose is generally sufficient. 

“Pray don’t mention it,” as the man said 
when he was told by the tax-collector that his 
rates were due. 

There are two kinds of family jars ; into one 
you put your sweet-meats, and into the other you 
put—your foot. 

The man who was struck with amazement, has 
betaken himself to that celebrated remedy for 
bruises—Russia Salve. 

Did you ever know a to go to a knife- 
box for a knife without always getting hold of a 
fork first ¢ 

The hardest situation for a grumbler to be in, 
is to feel like grumbling, and have nothing to 
grumble at. 

Never wear a finer coat than the merchant you 
owe for it, or the tailor whom you have not paid 
for making it. 

I am passionately fond of paintings, as the 

beau said, when he kissed the rouged 


‘cheek of his sweetheart. 


A manager said to an actor the other night, 
“Do pay a little attention to your part.” “ So 1 
do,” was the reply, “as little as I can.” 

The New York Post says that a lady who en. 
joys the luxury of an elegant home, remarked, 
reading the poem, Nothing to Wear,” that 
she had enough t wear, bat no where to wear It. 


The tlest task-master we ever knew, is a 
blacksmith, who says every evening to his ap- 
prentices, ‘‘ Come, buys, let’s leave off work and 
go to sawing wood !” 

An old fellow being visited by his pastor, he 
assured him that he could not be a good Christian 
unless he took up his daily cross, whereat he 
caught up his wife and began lugging her about 
the room. 

“You charge adollar for killing a calf, you 
smutty rascal’’ said a planter to an old sabes. 
“No, no, massa,’ replied the gentleman from 
Africa, “1 charge fifty cents for killum calf, and 
fifty cents for the know how.” 

An editor in our eye, says that little garden 
= of his was very uctive the last season. 

snails ate ap the cucumbers, the neighbor's 
cats ate up the chickens, and he is now in search 
of something that will eat up the cats! Can any 
of our agricultural friends aid him ? 


Sam was asked what he thought of the effects 
of hot drinks onthe system. “ Hot drinks, sir,”’ 
said he, “ are decidedly bad. Tea and coffee, sir, 
are hartful. And even hot punch, when it is very 
hoi—very hot indeed—and taken often in large 
quantities, 1 suppose, is slightly deleterious.” 


What has a cat that nothing else has? Kit- 
tens. 

It has been wittily said that Cupid’s food is 
arrow root. 

The man who was “torn by conflicting emo- 
tions,” is now sewed up. 

Why is a chicken running, like a man whi 
ping is wife? Because it’s a fowl proceeding 

Why is twice ten like twice eleven? Because 
twice ten is twenty, and twice eleven is twenty- 
two. 

“This must be looked into,” as the spoiled 
= said to his father’s watch, when he heard it 
tick. 

The London Times says clairvoyance— 

' “Is the art of seeing through 

Those who are not sharp ugh to see through you.” 

Why is a man who has pulled on a pair of 
close-fitting shoes like Jupiter? Because he has 
overcome the Titans. 

At what time of life may a man be said to be- 
long to the vegetable kingdom? When long ex- 
perience has made him sage. 

Dr. Johnson, in reply to a lady who asked him 
if he was fond of music, said—‘‘ No; but of all 
noises, I consider it the least disagreeable.” 


A New York paper, noticing the death of a 
distinguished man of New Hampshire, says he 
was ‘‘a lawyer by profession, and an honest man 
in practice.” 

An itinerant female musician not far from Cin- 
cinnati, knocked a “nice young man” into the 
gutterone day, hat, boots and all, for attempting 
to kiss her. Sarved him right. 

“When a fellow is too lazy to work,” says 
Sam Slick, “he paints his name over the door, 
and calls it a tavern, or grocery, and makes the 
whole neigh! orhood as lazy as himself.” 


Mention a young lady whose name describes 
the warmth of her heart—Miss Jenny Ross (gen- 
erous); and one whose name is characteristic of 
her careiessness—Miss Annie Howe (anyhow). 


In a dialogue which Dobbs had with himself 
the other day, he came to the conclusion that the 
best way to succeed with a woman is to brag of 
her baby and speak well of her bonnet. 


Teacher: “Boy at the foot, spell ‘admit- 
tance.” Boy: “Admittance, admittance.” 
Teacher: ‘“ Give the definition.” Boy: “'Twen- 
ty-tive cents—niggers and children half price!” 

“Mr. Green, when you said there was too 
much American eagle in the speaker’s discourse, 
did you mean to say that it was a talon-ted pro- 
duction ; and to what claws of the speech do 
you especially refer ¢” 

The celebrated artist, who crowed so naturally 
that the sun rose three hours before its time, has 
recently finished a picture of the moon that is 


painted with such wonderful tidelity to nature 


that it can’t be seen in the day-time. 
A story is going the rounds, of a party of 
oung ladies who were caught in a shower, and 
hed the color washed from their cheeks. A lady 
at our elbow thinks the color in some of the gen- 
demen’s cl.ceks will not be washed out with wa- 
ler at present. 
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The pets—the originals of the old saying, “Love me, love | ~ atest from Capé Cod—by Gutta Pértha Telegrajh. 


“Qalebrated Prima Donnas ” 
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ANIMAL PROTOTYPES, 
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